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ipcT'Sure'Grip-  T.  M  .  1h«<ioo<lv«>«r  Tir«  A  Rubber  Company.  Akrun.  Ohio 


If  f*  think  v«ii  7/  tike 

"Tin:  (,Ni:4Ti:.sr  sr<tHy  a:i  th  told** 

Lter\  >unihi\  —  AltC  Ae/MorA- 


fIRST  in  Traction!  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear! 
FIRST  in  Popularity! 


3  REASONS  WHY 
GOODYEAR’S  YOUR  BUY! 

STRAIGHT  LUGS!  All  Ginulyear  lujjs  are 
nilt'r-Mrui^hl  and  mine  rloser  tojietlier  at 
tlie  >lii»ulders— t<i  fiive  llie  tinie-|iruved,  >ved)je-Iike. 
Siire-(irip  bile  tlial  li(dd>  llie  soil  in  place  —  doesn't 
plow  it  out  like  curved  "plow'liare"’  lujis. 


VO-P-E-N  C-E*N>T-E>R  |iioneered  liy  Goodyear. 

Most  widely  imitated  of  all  tractor  tread 
desiftns  because  farm  experience  proves  it  the  most 
efficient— u/ien  r  onihined  with  striiifiht  liips! 


NO  WEAR  SPOTS!  Goodyear  slraifilit  lugs 
work  against  tbe  soil  evenly,  pull  evenly, 
wear  more  evenly  —  ilon’t  force  tbe  eartb  into  and 
over  a  curved  pocket  that  wears  out  lugs  in  the 
middle. 


GOOD,^EAR 

Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


.ri'g,  ^ 


you  01*0  confused  liy  the  huhhie  of 
finis  ahoiit  trarlor  tires  toiluy.  let  your  next 
-eliase  lie  ^iiitleil  hy  this  unehallen^eahle  faet : 

ionieir/e  surveys  show  that  America's  farmers 
>fer  Goodyear's  Sitper-Siire-Griits  far  ahead 


of  any  other  make—heeanse  experience  proves 
they  tfire  "the  greatest  pnll  on  earth  because 
they  ivork  where  others  won't 


So  why  take  leisj*  than  the  liest  — when  Gootlyears 
eont  no  limn*?  Anil  jiixe  loiifier  w<*ar! 


/ 


IN  THE  2-PLOW  TRACTOR  SIZE- 


You  get  MOST  for  YOUR  MONEY 

with  a  MeCormiak'FARMALL’  Supar  C 


'v 


for  easier,  better  PLOWING 

l4-inch  bottoms  moving  steadily  ahead,  turning  smooth,  even  fur¬ 
rows.  In  test  after  plowing  test.  Super  C  owners  have  proved  they 
can  save  up  to  25 on  fuel,  compared  with  tractors  of  similar  size. 
Find  cut  for  yourself  what  good  plowing  you  can  do  with  the 
Super  C  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  acres  a  day,  as  deep  as  8  inches. 


You  get  most  PULL-POWER 

The  Farmall  Super  C  has  the  ex/ra  pull-power  to  give  you  the  woi/ 
for  your  money  in  the  2 -plow  tractor  size.  The  Super  C’s  ideal 
power-weight  ratio  gives  you  sure-pull  traction  to  get  more  wcrk 
from  erery  ounce  of  engine  horsepower.  In  plowing,  the  lugging 
power  of  the  Super  C’s  thrifty,  valve-in-head  engine  keeps  the  two 


K  iA  -v  'i 


LOOK  AHEAD  to  better  planting 

You’ll  get  the  nrost  for  your  money  with  a  Farmall  Super  C  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  too.  Farmall  design  gives  you  front-tnotmted  plutithi"  for 
exacting,  precision  work  — up  to  35  acres  a  day.  You  can  see  your 
work.  You’ll  appreciate  these  ether  Super  C  features,  too:  instant- 
responding  hydraulic  Touch-Ccntrol;  super-easy  steering;  positive¬ 
acting  disc  brakes  for  fast  pi\  c;  turns. 


LOOK  AHEAD  to  cleaner,  faster  cultivating 

You’ll  get  the  most  for  your  money  with  a  Super  C  at  cultivating 
time  because  it’s  so  maneuverable,  so  handy.  You  have  a  clear  view 
of  your  work  from  the  comfortable  seat.  You  can  work  close  to  the 
rows,  even  on  the  contour.  You  cultivate  cleaner,  for  bigger  yields. 
And  two-way  Farmall  Touch-Ccntrol  gives  you  complete,  continu¬ 
ous  control  to  keep  shovels  or  sweeps  at  the  depth  you  select. 


PROVE  TO  YOURSELF  that  the  all-purpose  2-plow,  2-row  Farmall  With  the  IH  Income  Purchase  Plan  you  can  start  NOW  to  benefit  from 
Super  C,  with  your  choice  of  o  full  line  of  matched  McCormick  equip-  the  economy  and  performance  you  get  with  a  Farmall  Super  C.  Ask 
ment,  gives  you  the  most  tor  your  money.  See  your  IH  dealer  now.  for  your  free  demonstration! 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

Internotionol  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  — McCormick  Form  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 

Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  liiinois 


■■  / 


T  ast  year,  Seagram  macf^Sailable  to  American  rations,  the  results  are  richer  milk  and  more  of  it 
farmers  through  feed  dealers  and  mixers,  enough  at  less  cost  per  pound  of  feed.  Important  contrihu- 
Seagram  Dried  Grains  to  produce  over  170,000,000  tions  to  the  nation’s  farm  economy! 
pounds  of  milk!  Seagram  is  proud  of  its  privilege  to  be  of  service 

About  75%  of  the  Distilling  Industry’s  feeds  go  to  agriculture.  First,  because  we  utilize  premium 

into  dairy  cattle  rations,  thus  enriching  one  of  the  farm  products  and  second,  because  we  return  to  the 

nation’s  greatest  agricultural  industries.  Dairyh!^  farmer  the  original  grain  protein  supplemented  with 

alone  accounts  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  farm  fermentation  growth  factors.  We  will  continue,  as 

cash  income.  in  the  past,  to  make  available  as  much  of  this  nutritive 

When  dried  grains  are  added  to  dairy  feed  as  odr  operations  will  permit. 

JOSEPH  E.  1.  Kentucky  .  . 
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Thk  lllmk  Farmer  Say$: 

‘‘I  CAN  ALWAYS  DEPEND  DN  FIRESTONE  OPEN  CENTERS 

TO  TAKE  ME  THROUGH’’ 


*'I  farm  240  acres  of  black  loam,  and  I’ve  found  that  there 
are  times  when  I  need  tires  with  extra  traction  to  get  my  work 
done.  1  choose  Firestone  Open  Centers  for  my  farm,  because 
they  have  the  traction  that  will  always  take  me  through.  In 
my  opinion  they’re  the  best  tractor  tires  a  farmer  can  use.” 

Lawrence  O.  Larson 
Orion,  Illinois 


There’s  only  one  sure  way  to  tell  the  difference 
between  tractor  tires,  and  that  is  to  put  them  to 
work.  On  any  job,  you  can  soon  see  that  the  Firestone 
Champion  Open  Center  outpulls  all  other  open  center 
tires. 

From  the  tractor  seat  you’ll  soon  see  why  it  out¬ 
pulls  all  other  tires.  It’s  the  only  open  center  tire  with 
Power-Arc  traction  bars,  tapered  and  curved  to  take 
a  full-traction  bite  deep  into  the  ground.  And  it’s  the 
only  tire  that  is  designed  to  cup  the  soil  for  a  stronger 
grip  and  give  positive  cleaning  as  well. 

Of  course  if  you  are  one  of  the  million  or  more 
farmers  who  prefer  a  traction-center  type  of  tire,  be 
sure  to  get  the  only  traction-center  tire  ever  built  .  .  . 
the  Firestone  Champion  Traction  Center. 

Buy  Firestone  Champions  for  your  tractor.  You’ll 
find  them  the  best  tires  you  can  use. 


Enjoy  the  Voice  of  Fireilone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  SBC 


CbpTrIcht.  1952,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Bubber  Co. 
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SURGE  TEAT  CUPS  DON’T  CREEP! 

The  gentle  but  persistent  and  lively  TUG  &  PULL  of  the  Surge  holds 
the  teat  cups  down  where  they  belong  so  that  they  don’t  creep  up  and 
injure  the  udder.  Cows  respond  to  the  Surge  because  they  are  com¬ 
fortable  with  the  Surge. 

That’s  why— year  after  year— increasing  thousands  of  dairy  farmers 
switch  to  the  Surge.  In  1951  more  thousands  switched  to  Surge  than 
ever  before— not  just  more  farmers  but  more  thousands  of  farmers. 


Your  Surge  Service  Dealer  will  be  glad  to 
come  out  to  vour  farm  and  tell  vou  and  show 


Milk  with  Genuine 


you  exactly  how  Surge  protects  the  udders  of 
your  good  cows  and  shortens  the  time  you  use 
in  milking. 

*Mt)re  than  in  any  previous  year 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

2843  W.  19th  STREET  •  CHICAGO  23,  ILLINOIS 


^  COPYRIGHT  1952«  BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

SYRACUSE  •  HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  TORONTO  •  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
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COMING  IN  SUMMER 


If  wc  can  get  Arthur  Godfrey  to  sit 
still  long  enough  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
experiences  in  dirt  farming,  THE  FARM 
in  Summer  will  publish  what  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  an  amazing  story.  .Arthur’s 
farming  is  probably  as  original  as  his 
personality.  Other  articles  for  the  pure 
entertainment  of  readers  are  the  personal 
experiences  of  a  man  who  makes  his 
living  “feeling  for  turtles,”  a  piece  about 
our  youth,  “The  Cow  Path,”  and  one 
with  the  facetious  title,  “Want  a  Buffalo- 
burger?” 

We  have  two  outstanding  articles  for 
the  livestock  man,  both  on  feeds,  the  use 
of  potatoes  as  a  stock  feed,  and  the  use 
of  urea  in  dairy  cattle  feeding.  Other 
stories  in  the  livestock  department  are 
“Red  Poll  Cattle,”  “The  Problem  of 
Worms  in  Farm  Stock,”  and  “How  to 
Build  Up  the  Dairy  Herd  from  Scratch.” 
The  Farm  Quarterly  will  give  the  last 
word  in  the  Summer  issue  on  how  to  make 
good  pasture  out  of  abandoned  and  mar¬ 
ginal  land.  In  the  same  department  there 
will  be  a  story  on  how  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  a  seed  bed  for  all  crops.  group 
of  farmers  will  report  on  the  economics 
and  work-saving  virtues  of  the  Harve- 
store,  that  big,  blue  glass-lined  silo  for 
canned  grass. 

When  Summer  comes,  Fall  can't  be  far 
behind  and  when  Fall  comes,  then  comes 
the  hunter.  What  farmers  are  doing  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  annual  raids  of 
hunters  on  privacy,  livestock,  and  game 
will  be  given  a  nation-wide  roundup. 
There  will  be  a  practical  pro-and-con  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  new  LP  fuels.  On  the  me¬ 
chanical  front  also  will  be  an  article  on 
supplemental  or  stand-by  power  plants. 
Many  farmers  arc  installing  small  gas 
plants  to  pineh  hit  at  the  milking  machine 
and  other  farm  chores  when  the  power 
goes  off. 

To  many  farmers  insurance  is  a  vague 
bundle  of  documents  in  the  strong  box. 
.\  methodical  survey  of  the  needs  and 
types  of  insurance  will  be  written  by  an 
old  farm  insurance  man. 

THE  F.\RM'S  Farm  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  new  magazine-in-a-magazine 
section,  continues  to  flourish  and  will 
come  out  in  the  Summer  issue  with  a 
cover  all  its  own  and  an  enlarged  table 
of  contents.  There  will  be  an  article  on 
kitchen  curtains,  how  to  use  the  new 
materials  and  make  the  kitchen  the  most 
attractive  room  in  the  whole  house.  They 
say  the  instruction  books  which  come 
with  freezers  are  only  a  starter  for  what 
really  can  be  done  with  fruits,  meats  and 
foods.  Marie  .Armstrong  Essipoff,  who 
has  written  a  book  on  the  subject,  is  the 
author  of  our  story,  “Freezer  Heresies.” 

Partly  within  the  domain  of  the  master 
of  the  house  is  the  water  supply,  but  the 
hous«  wife  has  the  last  word  in  this  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  a  comfortable  life  on 
the  farm.  THE  F.ARM'S  complete  story 
will  describe  the  various  types  of  self- 
operated  water  systems. 


Dominican  goats  on  the  v^ay  to  market  atop  a  load  of  charcoal 


THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 


STOCK 

I  tttlinj>;  4200  Steers . 

How  To  Iluiulie  .\iiiiiials . 

File  Small  Flock . 

The  Monsters  ( )f  Frientlshij) . 

SOU.  A\D  CI  LTIVATIO.X 

Irrijfatetl  Pastures  In  The  Midwest 


ive  In .  .  . 
;  Room  ? 


FEA  Tl  RES 

That  So-and-So  Gate . 

Goncrete-  Permanent  Farm  Structures. 

Lose  .\|)|)le . 

Prickly  Pears . 

Mountain  liov . 

How  lo  Borrow  .Monet  Fo  Buv  .V  Farm 

Planting  Time  Is  .\nv  Time . 

.Spraying;  for  IFre . 

•Nlule  d'eam  Blues . 


DEPARIMEMS 

Letters . 

I'he  Dairy  Barn  .  .  .  . 

Poultry  N  arti . 

Farm  Books . 

File  Farm's  Pictures 
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FOUNTS*  FARROWING  HOUSES  •  WOOD  STEEL  CLAD  FEEDERS*  ALL  METAL  FEEDERS 


fARMER  r  EEDER 


CAMBRIDGE  CITY,  IND. 


WOOD  STEEL  CLAD  FEEDERS  *  ALL  METAL  FEEDERS 


FARMER  ALL  METAL  FEEDER 


FARMER  FEEDER  MODEL  A2 


State  your  needs,  write  for  specific  information  or 
general  literature  complete  with  photos,  sizes,  and 
prices.  Write  to  the  plant  nearest  you;  address  re¬ 
quest  to  Soles  Department,  Farmer  Feeder  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Cambridge  City,  Indiana  or  Marion,  Iowa. 


FARMER  FEEDER  MODEL  A4 


FARMER  FEEDER  MODEL  AS 


FARMER  SALT  FEEDER 


FARMER  FEEDER  HOG  TROUGHS  FARMER  ROLL-A-VAC  FOUNT  FARMER  VT-8S  FOUNT 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  ELECTRIC  AND  POWER  TAKE-OFF  SEEDERS 


HOG  FOUNTS*  FARROWING  HOUSES  *  WOOD  STEEL  CLAD  FEEDERS*  ALL  METAL  FEEDERS  *  SALT  FEEDERS 


JOHN  DthRF 


I  In  Tractors, 
i  here’s  my  choice 


^#UYING  farm  machinery,"  states  Bert  Hanson, 
Vernon  Center,  Minnesota,  "is  a  great  deal  like  buy¬ 
ing  registered  cattle — you  want  to  be  sure  of  pedigree 
and  past  performance.  In  tractors,  my  choice  is  John 
Deere." 

Producer  of  registered  Polled  Shorthorns  and  a 
modern  farmer  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  Mr. 
Hanson  is  a  past  vice-president  of  the  National 
Flying  Farmer's  Association.  He  started  farming  with 
a  John  Deere  Model  "D"  Tractor  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  today  owns  three  John  Deere  "A's"  and 
one  Model  ”B." 

When  asked  why  he's  stayed  with  John  Deere 
equipment  since  1927,  Mr.  Hanson  answered,  "I'm  the 
one  who  foots  the  bills  around  here  and  I  know  these 
two-cylinder  tractors  cost  less  to  operate  and  last 
longer." 

The  enthusiasm  of  Bert  Hanson  —  the  satisfaction 
he's  experienced  with  John  Deere  Tractors  —  is  by 
no  means  unusual. 

Today's  John  Deere  Tractors  —  like  the  first  John 
Deere  built  in  1923  —  are  unmatched  in  simplicity, 
ruqqedness  and  strength  of  parts  .  .  .  unequalled  in 


dependability,  long  life  and  maintenance  economy. 
In  addition,  today's  John  Deere  Tractors  are  ultra¬ 
modern  in  every  respect,  offering  a  host  of  exclusive 
features  such  as  Powr-Trol  for  effortless  implement 
control.  .  .  .  Roll-O-Matic  wheels  for  easier  handling, 
smoother  riding  ....  and  many  others  for  better, 
faster,  more  productive,  more  profitable  farming. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer  the  next  time  you're 
in  town  and  get  the  full  story  of  John  Deere  two- 
cylinder  tractors.  For  free  descriptive  literature,  mail 
the  coupon  below. 


Fiti  in  and  3iaii  €'oupon  Today! 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  III 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  free  literature  on  John  Deere  General 
Purpose  Tractors. 


Town 


TRACTORS 
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t  KEW  HOLIAND 


Model  "77"  Twine-Tie  Baler  packages  up  to 
10  tons  of  hay  per  hour.  It’s  the  highest  ca¬ 
pacity  baler  on  the  market!  Baling  action 
throughout  is  designed  to  save  nutritious 
leaves  and  blossoms.  For  top-capacity  baling, 
use  New  Holland  Twine — it’s  certified  for 
strength  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co. 


Model  “80"  Wire-Tie  Baler  has  up  to  twice  the  capacity  of  other 
wire-tie  balers.  Wire  is  tied  in  an  exclusive  inline  twist  that  lies  flat 
and  holds.  New  Holland  wire  is  made  for  “inline  twist”  tieing. 


Row  Crop  Attachment  is  quickly 
and  easily  interchanged  with 
windrow  attachment.  Lifts  corn 
onto  feeder  apron  base  first. 
Harvests  up  to  20  tons  of  evenly 
cut  corn  silage  an  hour. 


Tilt-Table  Forage  Blower  raLses 
up  to  let  wagon  pass.  Has  22" 
operating  position.  Auger-type 
feed  fills  silo  at  a  rate  cf  up  to 
30  tons  of  grass  and  40  tons  of 
corn  silage  per  hour. 


Forage  Harvester  with  new  windrow  attachment  handles  up  to  18  tons 
of  grass  silage  an  hour.  Its  floating  upper  apron  handles  the  biggest 
windrows  without  choking  up.  With  row  crop  attachment,  handles  corn. 


themselves  rate  New  Holland  \1 

in 

''First  in  Grassland  Farmn 


ACTUAL  EXPERIENCE  PROVES  NEW  HOLLAND  FARM- ENGINEERED 
MACHINES  DO  THE  WORK  FASTER— AT  LOWER  OPERATING  COST! 


#/ 


“/  believe  the  New  Holland  “77”  is  the  best  auto¬ 
matic  twine-tie  baler  on  the  market.  We  never  lost  a 
minute  waiting  for  repairs  or  maintenance.'* 

—says  Elliot  Brown,  El  Jon  Farms,  Rose  Hill,  Iowa 

'"With  our  New  Holland  “80"  wire-tie  baler  we  get 
more  hay  per  bale  and  the  bales  don't  break,  ever.  It's 
the  simplest  wire  baler  I  ever  saw." 

—says  Wilbur  McCormick,  RR  #8,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

“In  my  opinion,  New  Holland  has  on  the  market  the 
smoothest-running,  fastest-cutting  forage  harvester 
made.  It's  the  most  trouble-free  machine  in  the  field 
I  have  used." 

—says  Lloyd  E.  Yarbrough,  Star  Rd.,  Palmyra,  Mo. 

Speed  Is  Key  Factor 

When  your  hay  is  ready,  you  want  it  cut  and  har¬ 
vested  in  a  hurry — before  a  few  too  many  hours  in 
the  sun  or  a  sudden  rainstorm  ruins  its  feed  value. 
High-capacity  New  Holland  farm  machines  give 
you  the  speed  you  need. 

Maintenance  Costs  Reach  New  Low 

New  Holland  machines  are  designed  with  less  mov¬ 
ing  parts,  they’re  rugged — made  for  long,  heavy- 


duty  service.  A  survey  of  500  owners  of  New 
Holland  “77”  balers  showed  repairs  and  main¬ 
tenance  that  averaged  only  $21.40  for  an  entire 
season. 

Dealer  Service  You  Can  Depend  On 

Farmers  know  they  can  depend  on  New  Holland 
dealers  for  fast,  efficient  service — in  the  field  or  in 
the  shop.  New  Holland  dealers  stock  a  complete 
line  of  parts,  their  mechanics  are  factory-trained. 

Long  Experience  Pays  Off — For  You 

Both  dealers  and  machines  are  backed  by  an  es¬ 
tablished  and  experienced  firm.  New  Holland  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  development  of  grassland  farming 
machinery —is  today  the  world’s  oldest  and  largest 
maker  of  one-man  automatic  pick-up  balers. 

rtf 

If  you  want  to  put  up  the  best  hay  or  silage  this 
coming  season— if  you  want  farm-engineered  ma¬ 
chinery  that  you  can  depend  on  for  top  perform¬ 
ance,  see  your  local  New  Holland  dealer  now.  The 
New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corporation. 


9  New  Houand 

”First  in  Grassland  Farming’' 

New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Tractor  Mower  with  built-in  jack 
is  easily  hooked  to  tractor.  Has 
7-foot  cutter  bar.  This  mower 
will  cut  the  heaviest  stands  of 
any  gra.ss  crop  at  speeds  up  to 
•‘)  miles  per  hour. 


Form  Wagon  is  all  steel  in  con¬ 
struction  and  has  a  four-ton 
capacity.  Its  adjustable  reach 
and  sharp  turning  angle  provide 
maximum  flexibility  and  stabil¬ 
ity  even  on  rough  ground. 


FREE  CATALOGS  mailed  to  you  on  request 


k 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and 
mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  901  Pine  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Q  Twine-Tie  Baler 
D  Wire-Tie  Baler 
□  Foroge  Harvester  — 
Row  Crop  or  Hoy  Unit 


□  Forage  Blower 
D  Baler  Twine 

□  Baler  Wire 

il]  Side  Delivery  Rake 


O  Tractor-Mower 
□  Form  Wagon 


Name. 


Street  or  RFD_ 
Town _ 


.County. 


-Acres  Formed*. 
-Store _ 


LETTERS 


Perfect 

Circle 


\ 


2  in  1  chrome  pii 


More,  than  doubles 
the  life  of  cylinders, 
pistons  and  rings 


More  operating  lime,  fewer  engine  over 


hauls!  Both  are  accomplished  with  Perfect 


Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  Piston  Ring  Set! 


Solid  chrome  plating  protects  engines 


against  dust,  dirt,  heat  and  long  hours  at 


full  load  .  .  .  actually  doubles  the  life  of 


cylinders,  pistons  and  rings 


.Solid  chrome  pro¬ 
tects  these  wear¬ 
ing  surfaces. 

Choice  of  expand¬ 
er  springs  packed 
with  every  oil  ring. 


And,  to  assure  maximum  oil  control  in 
ei'ery  engine,  interchangeable  springs  are 
supplied  with  each  oil  ring:  a  normal 
PRESSURE  spring  for  installation  in  rebored 
or  slightly  worn  cylinders  and  a  HiPRES- 
suRE  spring  for  the  oil  pumpers  or  badly 
worn  cylinders. 


Whether  you  maintain  your  own  equip¬ 
ment  or  rely  upon  your  dealer  or  favorite 
mechanic,  insist  upon  Perfect  Circle’s 
2-in-l  Chrome  Set .  .  .  for  sustained  power 
and  positive  oil  control. 


BKSl  DEN  WINS 


In  your  fall  issue  you  said  that  Henry 
Besuden  was  the  man  to  watch  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition  this  year.  You 
were  right.  He  won  the  carload  lamb  contest 
for  the  fifth  time  against  the  usual  stiff  opposi¬ 
tion.  His  son  Carlisle,  incidentally,  walked  off 
with  a  blue  ribbon  too. 

Hall  Bristol 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


GRAND  COL  LEE— DAMNED 


I  have  read  your  article  on  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  with  interest. 

Those  who  would  approach  open-minded 
analysis  of  the  Reclamation  program  must  soon 
recognize  that  within  the  past  few  years  and 
in  most  projects  ahead,  we  do  not  have  irriga¬ 
tion  as  such  in  the  predominant  part  of  their 
construction  and  operation.  The  idea  of  making 
green  acres  is  brimming  with  emotional  appi  al, 
and  when  they  are  called  reclamation  projects, 
they  can  be  sold  very  easily  as  such.  In  fact, 
they  arc  public  power  projects.  Your  own 
statement  that  80%  of  the  cost  at  Grand 
Coulee  is  to  be  paid  out  by  power  sales  is  an 
indication  of  just  how  predominantly  they  are 
public  power  installations  with  reclamation  of 
lands  as  the  dress-up  under  which  they  are 
sold.  As  just  one  other  case,  the  Big  Thompson 
here  in  Colorado,  will  have  only  $25  million 
out  of  $200  million  paid  back  by  irrigationists. 
The  remainder  is  going  to  be  paid  out  by 
power  sales  so  far  as  possible,  but  the  spread 
above  what  power  can  repay  will  come  out  of 
taxpayers’  pockets,  somehow. 

Furthermore,  in  such  a  situation  the  illusion 
of  “cheap”  power  from  these  projects  becomes 
a  mirage  and  nothing  else. 

We  could  move  from  this  point  into  the  red- 
hot  field  of  controversy  over  the  government 
using  the  mask  of  irrigating  new  acres  to 
secure  economic  domination  of  a  region 
through  tax-underwritten  power  jobs.  That 
would  immediately  get  us  into  the  debate  over 
whether  it  is  sound  policy  to  put  government 
bureaus  in  a  position  to  drive  private  enter¬ 
prise  out  of  the  power  field  with  taxpayer 
subsidy  that  allows  government  charges  to  be 
fixed  under  actual  production  costs  so  they 
can  compete  with  private  enterprise,  or  cut 
the  throat  of  the  private  concerns.  That  gets 
into  a  lot  of  ramifications  and  bitter  conflict 
but  since  these  projects  called  irrigation  are 
actually  predominantly  public  power,  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  principles  involved  are  part  of  what 
we  must  weigh  if  we  get  into  evaluation  of 
Reclamations  activities. 

What  I  object  to  in  the  various  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Reclamation  crowd,  is  the  way 
only  a  part  of  the  whole  truth  is  presented  in 
a  way  to  ( 1 )  bedazzle  the  public  with  the 
“desert  blooming”  and  (2)  the  “cheap”  power 
from  their  projects.  .Also  that  such  power  is 
needed  now,  for  defense,  and  these  dams  will 
supply  it.  .Also,  the  misleading  representation 
that  their  projects  are  irrigation  developments 
when  in  fact  they  are  so  overwhelmingly  power 
projects. 

.Arthur  H.  Garhart 

Denver,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Carhart,  author  of  the  very  popular 
book  H'aler  or  Your  Life,  speaks  as  an 
expert. 
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MORE  POWERFUL 
FERGUSON  "30" 


Bm£R..  .  iff poive£,.,mp6£/omaftce...m  eeo/tomyi 


Drive  it!  You’ll  see  what  we  mean! 

You’ll  be  thrilled  by  how  easily  it  pulls  three  bottoms 
in  almost  any  soil  ...  by  the  way  it  handles  every 
job  on  your  farm  from  the  heaviest  to  the  lightest. 
As  for  economy,  ask  any  Ferguson  "30"  owner! 

He’ll  smile  with  pride  as  he  talks  of  his  savings  in  gas, 
oil  and  service.  “Compare  price  tags,  too,’’  he’ll  tell 
you,  “for  tractors  of  comparable  capacity.” 

Go  see  your  friendly  Ferguson  Dealer  today.  Ask  him 
for  a  “Showdown”  demonstration  of  the  Ferguson 
“30” .  .  .  the  tractor  with  the  one  and  only  Ferguson 
System.  Find  out  how  it  will  meet 
more  of  your  needs  more  of  the  time. 


Building  a  better  world  through  better 
farm  mechanization  is  the  business  of 
Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Alich. 

Copyrit^ht  by  Harry  Fertfuaon,  Inc. 


/fleets  AfORi offAe/teec/s  ofAfORS cffAe farmers  AtORf Tff^e  Amef 


Writ»  Dow  for  Namo 
of  Noarost  Doalor 


Fencing  built  with  untreated  wood  posts  is  very  often  only  temporary  fencing. 
Treat  posts  with  penta  ...  it  protects  posts,  makes  them  last  2  to  4  times  longer. 
Penta  solutions  protect  and  conserve  all  your  wood.  Makes  posts,  barns, 
hog  and  hen  houses  resist  rot  and  termites. 

In  many  areas  dealers  can  supply  you  with  penta  pressure-treated  posts.  Or 
you  may  treat  them  yourself,  in  accordance  w'ith  the  recommendations  of 
over  52  state  and  federal  agencies. 

*Penta  is  ^  popular  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  chemical,  . 

PENTAchlorophenol. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Writ*  for  froo  booklot  "Boforo  You  Build  Your  Barn." 

The  Dow  Chomical  C«in|»afiy 
Dopt.  PE-44 
Midland,  Michigan 


Norn* — 
Addroat 


Cl»y- 


MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Sirs : 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  done  a  very  thor¬ 
oughly  fair  and  quite  liberal  analysis  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  project.  I  wouldn't  give  it  quite 
such  a  clean  bill  of  health  but  I  admit  my 
prejudices.  What  irks  me  most,  I  think,  is  the 
false  glorification  and  highly  deceptive  propa¬ 
ganda  for  these  gigantic  projects  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Reclamation. 
It  happens  too  often  that  farmers  are  lured 
away  from  their  fairly  good  lands  in  the 
Middlewest,  sell  their  holdings  at  a  sacrifice 
and  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  cases  go 
completely  broke  in  just  a  few  years  on  so- 
called  “reclaimed”  areas.  The  story  of  human 
wreckage  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  so  many 
of  these  reclamation  projects  is  never  told. 
We  only  hear  of  the  promised  land  when  the 
projects  are  in  the  Grand  Coulee  stage  or 
when  a  pressure  group  from  the  northwest  or 
the  semi-arid  regions  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  come  before  Congress  for  Reclamation 
Department  appropriations. 

In  your  article  you  spoke  of  the  farmer- 
settlers  receiving  a  gift  of  $1461  an  acre.  That 
is  a  large  fishworm  with  a  big  hook  in  it  and 
besides  it  isn’t  just  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  are  paying  for  it,  it  is  these  farmers 
and  landowners  in  the  Middlewest  who  have 
built  roads,  school  houses  and  installed  large 
farm  plant  investments  who  are  called  on  to 
pay  heavy  taxation  on  their  land  to  create 
competitors  in  their  own  field  of  production.  I 
think  you  arc  inclined  to  justify  this  present 
surge  of  investment  in  Reclamation  projects 
on  the  supposition  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  great  increase  in  our  population  but  until 
we  get  to  a  point  where  we  don't  have  to 
bother  with  surpluses  we  can  save  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  on  fifty  billion  dollars  by  not  spending  it 
until  we  need  the  land. 

Jay  N.  Darlim; 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

i 

I 

REINS  .AND  LINES 

Sirs : 

I  am  a  retired  minister  now,  but  well  re¬ 
member  the  horse  and  buggy  days.  We  think 
we  have  a  joke  on  Mr.  George  Fichter  who 
wrote  “The  Hucksters.”  He  said  that  Matt 
wrapped  the  reins  around  the  whip  when  he 
climbed  down  from  the  wagon.  The  reins  onh 
went  from  the  bridle  to  the  hames  or  the 
back  strap,  so  how  could  he  wrap  them  around 
the  whip?  He  really  wrapped  the  lines  around 
j  the  whip  like  we  used  to  do  sometimes  when 
I  buggy  riding  with  our  girl  friend.  If  I  am  not 
right  about  this,  would  like  to  be  corrected. 

Rev.  Sam  C.  Elsea 

Circleville,  Ohio. 

If  your  girl  friend  didn't  correct  you  at  the 

time,  Reverend,  it  is  too  late  now.  You're 
.  right  about  the  reins  though. 

C.ALICO  CORN  AGAIN 

Sits: 

The  article  on  me  and  my  calico  corn  sure 
did  create  a  lot  of  interest.  I  have  had  orders 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  three  orders 
from  Canada.  I  wish  more  people  would  plant 
some  of  this  corn  who  raise  stock.  I  have 
raised  hogs  and  cattle  and  had  good  horses  on 
my  place  and  I  learned  by  feeding  this  corn  to 
all  of  them  and  giving  them  hybrid  corn  with 
It  and  seeing  which  one  they  would  eat  first. 
Then  I  got  to  wondering  why  they  would  eat 
the  Calico  first.  I  read  an  article  in  the  paper 
where  Corn  Products  Co.,  in  Illinois  had  made 
the  afialysis  test  on  hybrid  and  calico  corn  and 
found  that  calico  was  softer,  sweeter  corn  and 
contained  more  sugar,  starch,  oil,  glucose,  and 
protein.  .After  reading  that  I  planted  a  larger 
plot. 

One  day  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine 

(Continued  on  page  146) 


-Stot*. 


So  get  set  now  with  a  power  take-off 
^for  the  bigger,  surer  profits  you  get 
from  early-laying  pullets,  high-pro¬ 
ducing  heifers,  market-topping 
hogs,  broilers  and  turkeys! 

Start  your  chicks  on  Wayne  Chick 
Starter  or  Wayne  Broiler  Feed.  Start 
your  pigs  on  Wayne  Tail  Curler,  the 
amazing  super-feed  already  famous 
for  making  runty  pigs  thrifty  and 
normal  pigs  thriftier.  Start  your 
poults  on  Wayne  Turkey  Starter  . . . 
your  calves  on  Wayne  Calf  Starter. 
All  of  these  starters  are  packed  with 
the  power  of  latest  research  findings! 

Remember — more  farmers  than 
ever  before  are  feeding  Vf’ayne.  It’s 
truly  the  Brand  in  Demand.  You’ll 
be  wise  to  arrange  for  your  full 
requirements  with  your  local  Wayne 
I>ealer  right  away! 


Ihts  spring,  you  can  start  your 
chicks,  pigs,  calves  and  poults /<rr/ 
as  a  rocket . .  .  with  Wayne  Starting 
Feeds,  which  bring  you  MORE 
POWER  TO  THE  POUND  than 
ever  before! !  You'll  be  delighted  at 
the  way  your  young  stock  zooms  along 
at  an  amazing  rate  on  these  power¬ 
ful  starters  . . .  with  LESS  feed,  time 
and  work  than  ever  before,  too! 

The  reason  is— Wayne  Research 
scientists  have  "teamed”  up  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feed-power  combination  of  fa¬ 
mous  IQ  (Ingredient  Quality)  and 
new  IB  (Ingredient  Balance).  Triple 
tested  and  thoroughly  proved,  this 
Vi'ayne  combination  assures: 

Top  feeding  power  from  every  pound 
. . .  thru  proper  proportions  of  all 
necessary  nutrients,  including  ANTI¬ 
BIOTICS,  VITAMIN  1,2  (APF)  and 
many  other  high  potency  ingredients 


■  ; 

;  cHtcks,  PIGS 

POUITS  &  CALVil 


Cct'righ  19^2  Allitd  Mtlh,  Inc. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC,  Buildere  of  TOMORROW’S  Feeds  .  .  .  TODAY! 


Cicculivc  Office*:  Chicagu  4,  111.  Scrticc  Officcsi  Fl.  Wayne  I,  Indiana 
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at  Geneseo,  Ill.,  with  4-foot  space  between  buildings 
for  feed  trough  direct  from  silo. 


Cost —  down  to  earth ;  usefulness — 
unlimited.  And  Butler  Buildings 
give  you  these  advantages. 

1  Fire-safe  (low  insurance  rates) 

2  Vermin  and  rodent-proof 

3  Sturdy  bolted  construction  for 

longer  life 

4  Weathertight,  wind-resistant 

5  Easily,  quickly  erected 


This  Butler  open-front  utility  building,  near  Stillwell, 
Kans.,  is  in  use  as  an  implement  shelter  .  .  .  can  be 
quickly  converted  to  livestock  shelter. 


All-Purpose  Farm  Buildings 
Quickly*  •  *  at  Low  Cost 


Two  Butler  Buildings  used  as  feeding  and  loafing  barn 


(Steel  or  Aluminum) 


Here’s  a  quality  building  you  can 
be  proud  of  ...  a  real  addition  to 

tb#*  r*f»rrnanent  value  vmir  farm 


To  the  \  ictor  From  Holland  comes  the 
the  information  that  the 

Spoiled  Spoils  Dutch  have  rebuilt  their 

war-ravaged  dairy  herds 
to  near  their  |)ie-uai  numbers.  .Surpris¬ 
ingly  ('nough.  their  milk  produi  tion  has 
gone  beyond  the  pre-war  level.  The  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  remarkable  improvement  in 
th«'  (juality  of  the  l)ut<h  cattle,  which 
now  ai'cro'^c  7400  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow.  lies  in  the  I)ut<h  h.mdiing  of  a 
desperate  war  situation.  While  the  fuT- 
man  invader  was  demanding  and  taking 
thousands  of  their  dairy  tattle  to  ship 
back  to  Germany,  the  wily  Dutch  farmers 
carried  on  a  gigantic  (idling  operation, 
shipping  the  poor  animals  to  the  fier- 
mans.  kt'eping  their  best  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  stock  to  build  the  herds  width 
now  have  the  world’s  highest  a\fr;ige 
production. 

Dairy  Death  claimed  two  great  dairy 
Obits  animals  during  the  past  (|uarter. 

One  of  the  greatest  dairy  t  ows  of 
all  times.  Silken  Lady’s  Ruby  of  F.  died 
at  the  age  of  21  at  the  Cloppini  Farm  in 


Straight  sidewalls,  column-free  construction  provide 
plenty  of  room  for  storing  farm  implements  in  this 
40  'x80  'xl4  '  Butler  Building,  Dodge  City,  Kans. 


S  No  maintenance  expense 

7  Easily  insulated,  and  at  low 

cost 

8  Wide  range  of  sizes 

9  Proved  in  use  for  more  than 

40  years 

Improve  your  farm  with  Butler 
Buildings.  See  your  Butler  dealer, 
or  mail  coupon  below  for  full 
information. 


Straight  Sidewalls  .  .  .  Use  All  the  Space  You  Pay  for 


THE  LATE  GREAT  Silken  Lady's  Ruby  of  F. 

Ferndale.  California.  ,\t  the  time  of  her 
death  and  for  the  past  (i\c  yea  i  s.  she  has 
been  the  t  hampion  lifetime  hiitterfat  pro- 
dut cr.  Her  offit  ial  liletime  ret ord  totaled 
19b. I j7  pounds  ol  milk  tontaining  10.9!Ui 
pounds  butterfat.  all  produt  id  tin  twit  i 
daily  milking.  During  her  lifetime  this 
gicat  jersey  gave  birth  to  If)  taKcs.  'I  he 
a\trage  |)rodu(  tion  ret  ord  of  four  daugh¬ 
ters  and  the  daughters  of  one  son  gi\c 
her  an  offit  ial  I'ested  Dam  rating  of 
10,760  pounds  milk  and  617  pounds  hut- 
terfat  on  twite  daily  milking.  liO.Vd.iN 
mature  e(|uivalent  basis.  .\  son.  Silken 
Ruby’s  Lad,  was  lormerly  the  highest 
Tested  Sire  of  the  breed. 

In  New  ^’ork.  Sir  Bess  (Trmsby  Fobes 
Dean,  a  Holstein  hull  with  an  estimated 
26.00f)  offspring,  also  passed  to  his  re¬ 
ward.  He  was  two  months  short  of  being 
14  years  old.  Colleeted  test  ret  ords  show 
that  Dl.')  of  his  daughters  a\craged  la,.')70 


For  Prompt  Reply,  Addrov  Dopl.  Q23  at  Office  neorett  You: 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

737S  E.  tSth  St.,  Kcmtat  City  3E,  Mo. 

PTWfH  Ath  Ave..  S.E.,  Minneopolis  14.  Minn. 

Richmond,  Calif. 

Please  send  informal'ion  on  Butler  Buildings. 


The  Dairy  Barn 

’  A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEWEST 
DEVELOPMENTS  IN  DAIRYING  AND 
THE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE. 


FARM 

FAMILIES 

EVERYWHERE 


I.OOK 


DE  LAVAL 


For  Better  Products 
For  Better  Farm  Incomes 
And  Better  Farm  Living 


THE  FARMER’S  WIFE 

who  wants  the  most  convenient, 
economical  food  freezer  designed 
especially  for  her  needs . . . 

LOOKS  TO  THE  DE  LAVAL 
SPEEDWAY  FOOD  FREEZER 

(Two  sizes — Model  F-160,  with  16  cu.  It. 
capacity  and  Model  F-240,  with  24  cu.lt.) 


THE  SMALL  HERD  OWNER 

who  wants  the  milker  made  just  for 
the  man  who  milks  10  cows  or  less 

LOOKS  TO  THE  DE  LAVAL 
STERLING  SPEEDETTE  MILKER 

(  De  Laval  quality  milking  at  lowest  cost) 


THE  GROWING  DAIRYMAN 

who  plans  to  expand  and  wants  a 
milker  that  is  low  in  first  cost  and 
high  in  performance . . . 

LOOKS  TO  THE  DE  LAVAL 
STERLING  SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


THE  PROFIT- MINDED  DAIRYMAN 

who  wants  the  milker  that  won’t  cause 
‘"Up-and-Down"  milking  losses... 

LOOKS  TO  THE  DE  LAVAL 
MAGNETIC  SPEEDWAY  MILKER 


THE  DAIRYMAN 

who  wants  to  be  sure  of  the  very 
lowest  possible  bacteria  counts . . . 

LOOKS  TO  THE  DE  LAVAL 
SPEEDWAY  WATER  HEATER 

{Not  lust"hot"  water — "sterilizing"  water) 


THE  CREAM  PRODUCER 

who  wants  to  be  paid  for  all  the 
cream  his  cows  produce... 

LOOKS  TO  THE  DE  LAVAL  LINE 
OF  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMAN 


who  wants  to  produce  premium  milk 
with  no  rejections . . . 

LOOKS  TO  DE  LAVAL 
SPEEDWAY  MILK  COOLERS 

("Front  Loader  "or  "Immersion" type 
coolers  in  many  sizes) 


who  wants  to  cut  costs,  increase  his 
dairy  profits  and  stop  carrying  milk... 
LOOKS  TO  THE  DE  LAVAL 
COMBINE  MILKER 

(From  cow  to  can,  or  larm  tank) 


YOU  CAN  LOOK  TO  DE  LAVAL 


for  the  quality  products  which 
will  increase  your  profit . . .  ease 
your  work... save  you  time  and 
labor . . .  and  make  life  on  your 
farm  more  enjoyable  for  your 
entire  family.  You  can  look  to 
De  Laval  Dealers,  too,  for 
prompt,  expert  service ...  if  you 
need  it. 


61  Beale  Sf.,  San  Francisco 


NAME. 


town. 


The  new  FOX  is  700  lbs. 
lighter,  18"  shorter,  yet 
it  has  greater  capocity, 
greoter  strength  and 
many  new  features. 


.  .  .  can  one  man  without  tools 
change  to  pick-up,  mower  bar 
or  corn  harvesting  unit  in  less 
than  10  minutes.  The  new  FOX 
is  the  result  of  more  than  20 
years’  experience  in  manufac¬ 
turing  pick-up  hay  choppers. 
Special  features  not  found  in 
other  forage  harvesters: 

Safety  cutting  principle  — positive¬ 
ly  protects  machine  against  dam¬ 
age  by  stones  —  foreign  objects. 
Easily  and  accurately  adjustable 
cutting  bar. 

Quick-change  Harvesting  Units. 
Can  be  changed  to  Pick-up,  Mow¬ 
er  Bar  or  Corn  Unit  in  less  than 
10  minutes. 

Perfect  alignment  of  cutting  mech¬ 
anism  assured  by  exclusive,  all 
steel,  one-piece  frame  construction. 
Large  oversize  tires. 

Quick-change  knives. 

The  pioneer  gross  silage  hor- 
vester  with  o  5  ft.  mower  bar 
ond  individual  power  unit.  \  jjtKL 


Illustrated  above  is 
the  54B  with  power 
toke-off  drive  ond 
corn  horvesting  unit. 


fRee  WRITE  TQDAY  FOR  NEW  CATALOG. 

FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 


The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Horvesting 
5352  North  Rankin  Street 


WISCONSIN 


APPLETON 


pounds  milk.  500  pounds  buttcrfat,  an  increase  of  1.540  pounds 
milk  and  82  pounds  buttcrfat  over  their  dams.  Dean’s  work  is 
not  finished,  however.  Semen  was  taken  from  him  immediately 
after  his  death  in  an  effort  to  get  as  many  calves  from  him  as 
possible.  It  was  reported  that  the  sperm  was  active  and  a  fair 
rate  of  conception  is  expected. 

Milking  Machines  Dairymen  who  are  building  up  their  herds 
For  Small  Herds  have  long  wondered  at  what  point  they  can 
afford  to  switch  from  hand  to  machine 
milking.  Two  University  of  Kentucky  economists,  George  Byers 
and  James  Wells,  have  found  the  answers  after  four  years  of 
research.  \  farmer  milking  fi\e  or  more  cows,  they  report,  can 
increase  his  returns  by  buying  a  milking  machine. 

Byers  and  Wells  reached  this  decision  after  a  series  of  time 
and  motion  studies  of  58  Kentucky  farms  involving  727  cows. 
They  checked  the  work  involved  in  handling  these  herds  during 
both  morning  and  evening  milking.  On  28  of  these  farms,  where 
farmers  were  using  single-unit  milkers.  Byers  and  Wells  obtained 
cost,  depreciation,  and  n'pair  figures.  The  cost  of  owning  and 
operating  a  single-unit  milker,  including  interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  was  about  12  cents  per  head  daily. 

For  machine  milked  herds  they  found  the  labor  required  was 
six  and  a  half  minutes  per  cow  daily,  where  two  single-unit 
milkers  were  used.  Hand  milking  required  thirteen  and  a  half 
minutes  per  cow  daily.  Whether  to  buy  a  milker  depends  on 
whether  the  labor  saved  by  it  will  pay  for  the  machine.  By  study¬ 
ing  e\ery  step  involved  in  both  hand  and  machine  milking,  Byers 
and  Wells  found  the  total  costs  for  labor,  electric  power  and 
equipment  to  be  about  equal  in  herds  of  four  or  five  eows.  When 
five  or  more  cows  were  milked,  farmers  saved  enough  in  labor  to 
pay  for  owning  and  operating  a  milking  machine  where  hired 
labor  was  reduced  or  farm  enterprises  made  use  of  the  labor  that 
was  saved,  .^nd  as  the  size  of  the  herd  increased  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine  became  more  profitable  and  hand  milking  less  profitable. 

.Additional  advantages  credited  to  milking  machines  in  the 
Kentucky  study  were  convenience  and  ease  of  getting  the  milk¬ 
ing  done,  labor  flexibility  and  better  sanitation. 

Lily  The  .A  new  national  milk  production  record  of  42,805 
New  Champ  pounds  has  been  set  by  Green  Meadow  Lily 
Pabst,  a  seven-year-old  Holstein  cow  owned  by 
Merle  H.  Green.  Elsie,  Michigan.  With  Governor  G.  Mennen 
\Villiams  doing  the  stripping,  Lily  finished  her  reeord  565-day 
three-time-a-day  production  spurt  on  December  3,  1951.  Her 
butter-fat  record  for  the  year  was  1,246.4  pounds.  This  is  Lily’s 
second  championship  of  national  importance;  two  years  ago  she 
won  the  twice-a-day  milking  record  for  all  cows  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  32,027  pounds — a  record  that  still  stands. 

Lily’s  new  record  is  862  pounds  over  the  former  all-time  high 
made  by  Carnation  Ormsby  Madcap  Fayne.  With  this  new 
record,  Lily  brings  her  lifetime  total  production  to  95,545  pounds 
of  milk  and  2,876.2  pounds  of  buttcrfat. 

The  Law  Cows  play  follow-the-leader  without  a  leader,  ac- 
of  cording  to  John  Hancock,  Chief  .Animal  Geneticist 

The  Herd  at  the  Ruakura  Animal  Research  Station  in  New 
Zealand.  Hancock  has  been  studying  the  behavior 
of  cows  as  they  graze  and  finds  that  each  herd  has  a  distinct  pat¬ 
tern  o^  behavior  that  they  follow  in  grazing  and  in  loafing  and 
lying  down.  All  the  cows  acted  together  in  these  matters,  when 
one  would  start  grazing  all  the  rest  would  b<‘gin.  but  Hancock 
was  unable  to  determine  that  any  one  cow-leader  started  the  cycle. 

As  part  of  his  study,  he  divided  a  heard  of  twins  into  two  lots 
and  pastured  them  in  adjoining  fields.  Though  the  two  lots  were 
treated  exactly  the  same,  each  herd  developed  its  own  herd 
pattern,  quite  distinct  from  the  behavior  of  the  other  herd  which 
was  in  plain  view  in  tht“  next  fit'Id. 

One  thing  he  found  (ommon  to  all  herds,  when  the  day  is 
wann  and  the  sun  is  out  the  cows  bunch  up,  in  cool  or  cloudy 
weather  they  spread  out.  This,  he  believes  is  to  give  them  better 
protection  against  flies  which  are  more  active  on  warm  sunny  days. 


The  dairyman  buys 


Mr.  Eldon  Woodmansee  of  Con¬ 
verse,  Indiana,  talks  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  La  Fontaine  Drugs  at  La 
Fontaine,  Indiana.  Mr.  Woodmansee 
has  a  troublesome  case  of  mastitis  in 
his  herd.  The  druggist  recommends 
PENDISTRIN. 


He  treats  mastitis  so  easiiy 


“I  found  Pendistrin  exceedingly 
simple  to  use,”  says  Mr.  Woodman¬ 
see.  “I  merely  inserted  the  end  of  the 
tube  projection  into  the  opening  of 
the  teat  and  squeezed  the  tube’s 
contents  into  the  infected  quarter. 
The  ointment  then  was  massaged  up¬ 
ward  into  the  quarter.”  This  is  one 
reason  dairymen  keep  coming  back 
for  both  of  these  Squibb  specialties. 
Both  are  so  easy  to  use!  Both  come 
in  the  infusion-tip  “instant-use” 
tube,  introduced  by  Squibb! 


j  Note  the  thorough  dispersion  of 

'  Squibb  ointment  in  a  treated  quarter. 

Goth  of  these  SQUIBB  specialties  are  enjoying  tre* 
mendous  popularity  with  dairymen  everywhere ! 

Squibb  “Instant-use”  Penicillin  Ointment  has  been  a 
remarkable  3 -year  success!  Dairymen  have  used  it  to 
treat  millions  of  cases  of  mastitis.  It  is  specially  recom¬ 
mended  for  80%  of  mastitis  cases— those  caused  by 
Streptococcus  agalactiae. 

“Instant -use”  Pendistrin*  is  the  new  Squibb  specialty— 
a  potent  combination  of  antibiotics.  It  contains  100,000 
units  of  penicillin  and  100  mg.  of  dihydrostreptomycin. 
It  is  especially  recommended  for  difficult  cases. 

Dairymen  who  watch  mastitis  closely — who  take  regular 
steps  to  keep  it  out  of  the  herd — go  a  long  way  toward 
rolling  up  extra  income.  Help  keep  mastitis  out  by  having 
both  Squibb  Penicillin  Ointment  and  Pendistrin  always 
pn  hand ! 

(Write  for  literature  on  mastitis.  Address:  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
^ns,  Veterinary  and  Animal  Feeding  Products  Division, 
pept.  FQ-S,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

For  accurate  diagr^osis  of  mastitis,  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Milk  production  returns  so  quickly 


Later,  Mr.  Woodmansee  is  jubilant 
as  he  takes  a  full  pail  of  milk  from 
the  recovered  cow ! 

“Pendistrin  is  the  fastest-working 
treatment  I’ve  found  for  Mastitis,” 
says  Mr.  Woodmansee.  “Two  treat¬ 
ments  a  day.  for  two  days,  com¬ 
pletely  whip  stubborn  cases  for  me. 
It  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
mastitis  appears  and  I  keep  tubes 
handy  in  the  cow  bam.  Although  I 
have  used  other  penicillin  treatments 
with  success.  Pendistrin  is  by  far 
the  best.” 

Effectiveness — that’s  another  reason 
dairymen  keep  coming  back  for  these 
two  Squibb  specialties — both  Pendis¬ 
trin  and  Penicillin  Ointment ! 


DETROIT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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an  easy,  convenient  way  to 
t  with  essential  grit! 


This  light,  easy-to-handle  combination  grit  package  and 
two-way  feed  hopper  is  winning  more  and  more  friends 
every  day!  It  saves  work,  time  and  feed  dollars. 


Many  poultrymen  are  ordering  STONEMO  Hopper-Paks 
right  along^w’ith  their  chicks  or  feed — starting  chicks 
right  with  hard  granite  grit.  Every  Hopper-Pak  contains 
ten  pounds  of  STONEMO,  just  enough  for  100  chicks  up  to  the  age  of  3}  2 
to  4  weeks. 


STONEMO  (Lyesttnir  / 


“Thanks!”  say  flock  owners  everywhere  (especially 
women)  “for  bringing  us  the  STONEMO  Hopper-Pak!” 


STONEMO  is  the  insoluble  granite  grit  with  the  “extra  grinding  surfaces.” 
To  assure  regularity  of  each  size,  STONEMO  is  screened  9  times  .  .  .  and 
air-cleaned  to  eliminate  dust ! 


STONEMO  helps  grind  out  more  from  every  pound  of  feed — helps  you  save 
on  feed  costs.  STONEMO’s  hard  cutting  surfaces  help  chicks  get  greater 
nutritive  values  from  their  feed — grow  big,  strong  bodies  and  reach  the 
profit  stage  sooner. 

Order  Hopper-Paks  when  you  order  your  chicks  or  feed.  Start  chicks  right — 
keep  them  right !  STONEMO  is  also  available  in  the  economy  80-pound  bag 
at  your  local  feed  or  poultry  supply  dealer. 


FREE  FOLDER 


"HOW  TO  STAKT 
CraCKS  IIOHT' 


STONEMO 


the  grit  with  the 
Extra  Grinding  Surfaces 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  COMPANY,  Dvpf.  ^O'S 
LMtAiiia,  G*«r9!a 

Pleat*  1*11  m*  hew  STONEMO  grinds  atri  mar*  fram  *v*ry 
paund  *f  f**d. 

Send  falder  "HOW  TO  START  CHICKS  RIGHT." 


Poultry  Yard 


More  Ee;ij[s  Improved  breeding,  better 
Every  .Month  feeding,  and  good  man¬ 
agement  have  increased 
the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  hen 
by  52.2  per  cent  over  her  sister  of  20 
Neal'S  ago.  In  numbers  this  runs  110.7 
eggs  for  the  hen  of  1930  to  169.0  eggs  for 
today’s  hen.  whit  h  amounts  to  an  increase 
of  58.3  eggs,  .^t  today’s  prices  this  amounts 
to  around  $2.45  more  eggs  per  hen.  This 
increased  production  is  due  mainly  to  a 
tremendous  increase  in  egg  laying  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months  when  prices 
are  high.  The  average  number  of  eggs 
laid  each  month  per  hen  shows  the  re¬ 
markable  Increase  we  have  achieved  in 
fall  and  winter  production : 


1930 

1949 

Januarv 

3.8 

12.3 

Februarv  ... 

7.3 

13.1 

March  . 

.  .  .  14.2 

17.5 

.\pril  . 

.  .  .  16.3 

18.2 

Mav  . 

15.5 

18.4 

June  . 

. ..  12.7 

16.1 

fulv  . 

. ..  11.0 

15.1 

.August  .... 

.  .  .  9.2 

13.7 

September  ,  .  . 

7.6 

1 1.6 

October 

.  .  .  5.7 

10.8 

November 

3.8 

10.4 

December 

3.6 

11.8 

The  production  of  169  eggs  a  year  per 
hen  is  only  an  average,  good  hens  lay  200 
or  more  a  year,  and  exceptional  hens  lay 
250  or  more.  The  Iowa  State  College 
found  that  the  10  most  profitable  demon¬ 
stration  flocks  in  the  state  averaged  238 
eggs  per  hen. 

Poultrvmen  use  the  1949  monthly  fig¬ 
ures  as  a  yardstick  in  judging  their  flocks. 
If  hen  production  falls  down  to  or  below 
the  national  average,  they  know  that  they 
are  not  op«‘rating  efficiently  and  look  for 
the  cause.  Wn-  often  it  lies  in  not  culling 
their  flock  mercilessly. 

Dubbing  .\t  one  time  a  dubbed  bird, 
the  Pullets  shorn  of  comb  and  wattles. 

was  a  sure  sign  that  the 
owner  spent  his  evenings  with  his  birds 
at  the  cock  pits.  Then  it  was  found 
that  bn'eding  roosters  were  more  virile  if 
dubbed  because  fertility  declined  for  as 
long  as  six  weeks  when  cold  weather  froze 
the  comb.  Now,  D.  G.  Jones  and  William 
Kohlmeyer.  of  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege,  have  found  that  dubbed  laying  hens 
produce  20  per  cent  more  eggs  during 
cold  winter  months  than  hens  with  a  full 
headgear.  The  dubbing  was  delayed  until 
the  pullets  were  nearly  mature  so  that  the 
combs  and  wattles  could  be  removed 
completely.  4’he  operation  delayed  the 
start  of  laying  enough  so  that  the  annual 
production  of  the  dubbed  birds  was  no 
higher  than  the  hens  in  the  control  flock 
(Continued  on  page  147) 
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Indirect-Fired 
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Barn  Ventilation 
pays,  too 

Stole  air  and  damp,  musty  sta¬ 
bles  and  pens  contribute  heavily 
to  tubercular  conditions  and 
communicable  diseases  among 
animals.  Poultry  health  and  egg 
production  are  also  materially 
affected  by  air  purity,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity.  Hartzell  farm 
fans  overcome  such  conditions. 
They  operate  year  in  and  year 
out  without  attention,  and  use 
mighty  little  power.  They  can  be 
equipped  for  automatic  opera¬ 
tion.  Send  for  folder. 


no  losi  crops  — rerieci  curing 

—  Full  value  in  every  crop 

The  Hartzell  Crop  Drier  takes  the  weather-risk  out  of  crop 
curing.  Thus  it  puts  an  end  to  sudden  crop  losses.  But  it 
does  more  than  that.  It  helps  you  grade  up  all  your  crops. 
Holds  color,  holds  feed  value.  Makes  your  crops  worth  more, 
whether  you  sell  them  or  feed  them. 

Compact,  light-weight,  complete.  Easily  portable  by 
tractor  or  automobile,  and  hooked  up  in  a  jiffy. 

Drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  send  an  illustrated  folder  with 
all  the  details.  You’ll  want  to  see  this  crop'drier! 


HARTZELL  PROPELLER  FAN  CO. 


DIV.  OF  CASTLE  HILLS  COUP. 


HARTZELL  BARN  FANS 


AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 

PIQUA,  OHIO 
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FARM  BOOKS 


Forages,  edited  by  H.  D.  Hunhes,  Mau¬ 
rice  E.  Heath,  and  Darrel  S.  Metcalfe, 
The  Iona  State  C'.ollege  Press,  Arnes,  Ion  a, 
$6.75. 


Large  Stocks  .  .  . 
Prompt  Shipments  .  •  . 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Roils. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 

NEW!  PENTA 


PRESERVATIVE 
FOR  ENTIRE  FENCE 

We  are  now  equipped  to  furnish 
your  ENTIRE  FENCE  (both  posts 
and  rails)  treated  with  nationally 
known  PENTA  PRESERVATIVE. 

Protects  Fence  against  decay,  mold, 
mildew,  termites,  etc.  Effective  con¬ 
trol  over  swelling,  warping,  shrink¬ 
ing  and  grain  raising. 

THIS  PROTECTION  IS  NEW,  MEANS  MUCH  TO  THE 
LIFE  OF  YOUR  FENCE.  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOG  AND  PRICES. 


WHITE  CEDAR 
SCREEN  FENCE 

for  Privacy 


PRODUCTS  CO.  Toledo  i2,ohio 
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HAHN  I 

HI-BOY  I 

THE  HIGH-CLEARANCE  MACHINE  ^ 
DESIGNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  M 

I 

CHECK  THESE  FEATURES 


■ir.  -- 


Rigid  tubular  frame  reinforced  at  all 
points  of  strain  •  7Vi  hp.  engine  pro¬ 
vides  omple  power  for  propelling  unit 
and  operating  the  rugged  Hahn  Pump 
*  Boom  is  adjustable  from  24"  to  96" 
in  height,  ground  clearance  6B"  *  All 
controls  are  located  within  easy  reach 
of  operator  •  Light  in  weight,  fool¬ 
proof  in  construction  *  No  waiting  for 
windstill  days,  necessary  for  aerial  ap¬ 
plication. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPiETE 
INFORMATION 


America's  first  and  foremost  machine  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  spraying,  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy  provides  POSI¬ 
TIVE  weed  and  insect  control  for  all  growing  crops  at 
any  stage:  Spray  corn  for  late  weeds;  for  second 
brood  corn  borer;  spraying  of  sweet  corn  for  corn  ear 
worm  control— a  Hi-Boy  first  unmatched  by  any  other 
method.  Cotton  farmers  report  that  with  the  Hi-Boy 
they  spray  or  dust  many  more  acres  per  day  than  with 
other  ground  equipment,  excellent  results  on  large 
cotton  without  damage  to  bolls,  and  use  for  weed 
spraying  and  defoliation  of  cotton.  Increase  your 
yields  and  profits  with  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy! 


HAHN 


AVENUE 


When  the  .American  farmer  realized  that 
his  grass  crop  could,  when  properly  man¬ 
aged,  stand  up  and  compete  acre  lor  ai  re 
with  corn  as  a  paying  crop,  he  became 
intensely  interested  in  the  fine  points  of 
grass  farming.  .Agricultural  wiiters  began 
meeting  this  thirst  for  knowledge  with 
articles,  bulletins,  pamphlets  and  books. 
Instead  of  treating  grass  as  one  chapter  in 
a  book  on  soil  conser\ation,  publishers  be¬ 
gan  bringing  out  a  whole  library  of  books 
on  the  subject.  One  of  the  most  recent,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  best  of  these,  is  Foraney, 
written  by  55  of  the  nation’s  leading  men 
in  this  new  field  of  agricultural  managr- 
ment.  .Among  those  who  wrote  sections  of 
the  book  are  the  three  men  who  edited  it, 
H.  D.  Hughes,  professor  of  farm  crops  at 
Iowa  State  College,  Maurice  E.  Heath,  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  Darrel 
S.  Metcalfe,  assistant  professor  of  agron¬ 
omy  at  Iowa  State  College. 

Each  of  the  60  chapters  of  the  book  is 
written  by  one  or  more  e.xpcuts  and  coveis 
a  particular  phase  of  the  general  problem. 
Careful  planning  and  editorial  discipline 
ha\e  kept  the  many  authors  from  over¬ 
lapping  or  repeating.  From  the  general 
chapters  on  forages  in  today’s  agriculture, 
through  the  sections  on  the  specific  grasses 
and  legumes  and  the  production  practices 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to 
the  final  section  on  forage  utilization,  the 
volume  has  excellent  continuity  and  cov¬ 
erage.  Though  it  would  take  more  than 
the  725  pages  which  make  up  this  book 
to  cover  each  of  the  1500  grasses  and  4000 
legumes  which  grow  in  this  country,  the 
authors  have  discussed  in  careful  detail 
those  varieties  which  are  important  to  our 
agriculture.  Each  of  these  forages  is 
treated  separately  with  a  description,  a 
discussion  of  its  climatic  and  soil  needs, 
rate  of  fertilizing  and  seeding,  inocula¬ 
tion.  methods  of  harvesting,  and  diseases 
and  insect  enemies.  There  are  also  chap¬ 
ters  devoted  to  the  general  problems  of 
seedbed  preparation  of  all  of  the  forage 
crops  as  well  as  other  farming  practices 
such  as  weed  control,  hay  and  silage  pro¬ 
duction.  recommended  seedings  for  pas¬ 
tures.  seed  production,  and  other  manage¬ 
ment  problems. 

There  are,  in  a  final  section  of  the  book, 
chapters  on  using  forage  as  a  fe<“d  for 
dair\-  cattle,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
poultrs’. 

Though  the  ver>’  completeness  of  the 
book  may  be  a  drawback  to  som»-.  Texa*; 
farmers  may  feel  that  a  section  on  re«  d 

(Continued  on  page  145) 


cumbine,  one  of  two  o 
Adams,  head  of  the  C 
Growers’  Association. 
Mr.  Adams  farms 
15,000  acres  near 
Nelson,  California. 


Three  of  Mr.  Adams'  seven  Eato  n-eq«lpped 

Internationals  loaded  with  rice,  en  route  to  the  mill- 
drier.  Eatons  are  needed  to  provide  the  extra  pulling 
power  to  enable  loaded  trucks  to  get  through  muddy 
lanes  and  roads. 


Axle  performance.”  he  adds. 

By  doulding  the  tmniher  of  avail¬ 
able  gear  ratios,  an  Eaton  2-Speed 
Axle  gives  your  truck  the  right 
combination  of  driving  gears  for 
any  road  and  load— extra  pulling 
power  for  heavy  going,  extra  speed 
for  the  open  road.  .4sk  your  truck 
dealer  how  an  Eaton  2-Speed  can 
make  any  truck  a  better  truck  for 
your  kind  of  farming. 


*TY7E  were  liogging  down  and 
»  »  breaking  axles  with  the  loads 
we  were  carrying,  until  we  bought 
Internationals  equipped  with  Eaton 
2-Sj>eed  Axles.'"  says  (Charles  Kep- 
linger.  manager  of  the  huge  E.  L. 
Adams  ranch.  "‘Vi  ith  Eatons  we 
have  no  trouble.  e  save  gas.  re¬ 
pairs.  time,  parts,  labor,  money, 
temper  and  crops,  w  Inch  must  be  out 
on  time,  as  a  result  of  Eaton  2-Speed 


"Any  farmer  hauling  heavy  loads 

on  bad  mads  and  good  highways  will  save 
time  and  money  vyith  Eaton  2-Speed 
.Axles."  says  Paul  Smith  (right).  Inter¬ 
national  Dealer  of  Chico.  Charles  Kep- 
linger.  ranch  manager,  is  shown  on  left. 


iATON  MANUFACTUdNC  COMFANV.  CliVIlANO.  OHfe 


1-MOVI  MmONX 
3.rutN 


•na  your  rattei 


MORE  THAN  A  MllllON  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


Othtr 


Produces:  Sodium  Cooled,  Poooet,  and  Free  Valves 
Toopets  •  Hvdroolic  Volve  Lifters  •  Valve  Sect 
Inserts  •  Rotor  Pumps  •  Conventional  Motor  Truck  Avlei 
Permonenf  Void  Grov  Iron  Costings  •  Heotet-Cefroster 
Units  •  SpringWoshersondScre/v Assembly  ISpringtites) 
Snap  Rings  *  Cold  Drown  Steel  •  Stampings  •  Leof  and 
Coil  Springs  •  Dynomotic  Drives,  Brakes,  Oynomcmetcrs. 


enabling  you  t*  match 
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nrrni  CCC  all-purpose  power  sprayers 
r  CCKLCOO  for  every  farm  spraying  job 


SION  OF  THE  SEST  »UY 


For  all-around  use,  day-in,  day  out,  Hud¬ 
son  Peerless*  Power  Sprayers  are  unsur¬ 
passed.  These  are  machines  farmers  can 
use  all  year  'round  for  every  spray  job- 
insect,  disease,  and  weed  control,  live¬ 
stock  spraying,  whitewashing  and  stand¬ 
by  fire  protection.  See  them  at  the  local 
Hudson  dealer. 


Wheel-mounted  with 
troilBr  hitch;  1  50  goi- 
Ion  lank;  500  or  800 
lbs.  prossurt;  89pm. 
pump  copocity.  Pnou- 
motic  tires;  Timken 
beorings. 


Whtel-moursfed;  30 
or  50  gollon  tonk; 
400  lbs.  pressure;  4 
g.p.m.  pump  capac¬ 
ity.  Pneumatic  tires; 
Timken  bearings. 
Push  bar,  front  reste 


Positive  Piston  Puts  End 
to  P.T.O.  Pump  Troubles 


Many  Advanced  Features  Growers 
Want,  yet  Moderately  Priced 


Skid  •  mounted;  100 
or  150  oollon  tank; 
400.  500,  800  lbs. 
pressure;  4  or  8  g  .p .  m . 
pump  capacity. Easily 
mounted  on  Adopto 
Trailer  for  use  behind 
truck  or  tractor. 


Skid-mounted;  50 
gollon  tank;  400  lbs. 
pressure;  4  g  p.m. 
pump  capacity.  Mount 
on  AdoptoTroiler.houl 
in  truck  bed.  or  mount 
on  reor  of  tractor. 


The  piston  pump  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most 
si|tisfactory  for  power  spraying.  Now  Hudson 
makes  it  available  for  P.T.O.  use  with  these 
important  benefits:  (1)  Vastly  greater  life  with 
minimum  service  as  compared  to  P.T.O. 
pumps  of  gear,  impeller  or  rotary  type;  (2) 
No  gears  to  wear,  no  rubber  to  age;  (3)  No 
drop-off  in  output  or  pressure  throughout 
long  service  life.  PeTeY  Sprayers  fit  all  U.S. 
tractors  with  P.T.O.  sjjeeds  of  600  R.P. M. 
or  less.  See  it  at  the  local  Hudson  dealer. 


FETEY  mounfod  on  popular 
moko  tractor.  Easy  to  install 
on  any  tractor  with  stondord 
P.T.O.  tpoods. 


Hudson  "No-Whip"  Multi-Boom.  For 
use  with  oil  Hudson  Power  Sproyers. 
Rugged  Rigid.  Non-corroding  bross  noz- 
xles  ond  tubing  protected  in  steel  sheath 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

589  East  Illinois  Street  •  Chicago  1  1 ,  Illinois 


Meet  ^/EW f/uc/son  Twins 


Note  practical  hopper  de¬ 
sign,  with  light-fitting, 
hinged  cover,  convenient 
control  lever. 


Extra  dust  capacity  (85  lbs.  average  density 
dust)  . . .  Spiral  agitator  for  positive  dust  feed 
.  .  .  Absence  of  back-draft  .  .  .  Easy-set  dust 
regulator  .  .  .  All  metal,  hinged  boom  with 
metal  tubes  . . .  Rugged  construction  through¬ 
out.  Universal  mounting  arrangement  permits 
mounting  DustY  on  any  standard,  popular 
tractor  without  special  brackets.  Only  two 
basic  models  — one  for  P.T.O.  speed  of  600 
R.P. M.  or  less,  one  for  1500-1700  R.P. M. 
See  it  at  the  local  Hudson  dealer,  today. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS  TRACTOR  WITH  MOUNTED  TOOLS 


ou  can  hook  on  or  change  Massey-Harris 
rear-mounted  tools  in  less  than  a  minute. 
Think  what  that  means  in  time  saved  getting  to 
the  held. 

Once  in  the  field,  you’ll  see  quickly  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  Massey-Harris’  extra  power,  extra  trac¬ 
tion.  You  plow  deeper  furrows  .  .  .  angle  your 
discs  for  a  deeper  bite  .  .  .  work  in  a  higher 
gear  ...  or  hook  on  tools  in  tandem  to  do  two 
jobs  at  once. 

See  how  simple  it  is  to  raise  or  lower  your 
tools  by  a  flick  of  the  Depth-O-Matic  lever.  The 
two-way  Depth-O-Matic  hydraulic  system  powers 
your  t{M)ls  into  the  ground  as  well  as  out  — 
adjusts  their  working  depth  .  .  .  without  getting 
off  the  tractor  seat.  With  Depth-O-Matic,  you 
can  operate  a  front  end  loader  and  rear-mounted 
equipment  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  raise  or  lower 
front-mounted  cultivator  gangs  independently. 

Massey-Harris  mounted,  semi-mounted  and 
drawn  equipment  team  up  with  Massey-Harris 
tractors  for  top  performance.  Years  ahead  in 
design,  Massey-Harris  mounted  tools  attach 
quicker,  adjust  easier,  last  longer  and  do  better 
work  under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions. 

Look  over  the  complete  line  at  your  nearest 
Massey-Harris  dealer.  He  w  ill  be  glad  to  arrange 
for  a  free  demonstration  on  your  own  farm  to  see 
how  Massey-Harris  performs  under  your  condi¬ 
tions.  For  free  tractor  catalog  by  mail,  use  the 
handy  coupon  below. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  MOUNTED  TOOLS 


Easy  to  attach  —  Easy  to  detach  —  Do  better  work  faster  —  Hydraulically  controlled 


3*Row  ^-Woy  Koil-  Mounted  Tool  Snow  ond 

Lister  Over  Plow  Bor  Carrier  Dozer  Blade 


Single-Row  Semi-Mounted  4-Row  3-Row  Disc 

Drill  Planter  Mower  Drill  Planter  Cultivator 


2-Woy  Plonting  ond  3-Row  Front  2-Row  Front  2  Row  2-Row  Goble  Offset 

Mounted  Plow  Fertilizer  Mounted  Bedder  Mounted  Semi-Mounted  **Tri99er-Latch**  Pick-up  Harrow 
Attachments  Bedder-Plonter  Drill  Planter  Cultivator 


4-Row  2-Bottem  4-Row  Drive-in  Beet  ond  Bean  2-Row  Midti-purpose  Front-End 

Lister-Planter  Mounted  Plow  Cultivator  Cultivotor  Mounted  Picker  Sprayers  Hydraulic  Loodtr 


There’s  a  size  anti  type  Massey-Harris  tractor  ■ 

for  your  farm  —  6  power  sizes,  31  models  —  * 

gasoline,  distillate,  diesel  and  L.P.  engines.  || 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY 

Quality  Avenue,  Dept.  C-J22,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  latesc  Massey-Harris 
Buyer's  Guide. 

Name  . . . . . 

Town . . . . . R.l  .U . 

. . State  ... 


County 


SuperSol  Cuts  Calf  Starter  Costs  in  Half ! 


Add  SuperSol  to  the  feedstuffs 
you  have  on  your  farm.  You’ll  have 
an  unexcelled  calf  starter  I 

A  SuperSol  calf  starter  gives 
you  two  BIG  advantages.  First,  it 
costs  about  half  as  much  as  most 
calf  starters.  Second,  SuperSol- 
fed  calves  grow  faster.  Here’s  the 
evidence. 

PROOF  OF  SUPERSOL  SUPERIORITY 

Compare  costs  yourself.  You  al¬ 
ready  have  80 '  r  of  the  SuperSol 
starter  on  your  farm  .  . .  corn,  oats 

and  oil  meal  ...  or  any  palatable  fitting  feed. 
SuperSol  comprises  only  20 'r  of  this  starter 
ration.  Furthermore,  you  do  not  sacrifice 
feeding  advantages  when  you  reduce  your 
starter  costs  by  using  SuperSol.  Actually, 
the  growth  and  development  of  SuPERSoL-fed 
calves  is  superior  to  calves  fed  other  starters. 


SUPE 


In  university  tests  conducted  over  2  successive 
years,  calves  fed  SuperSol  wdth  grain  and  oil 
meal  grew  15%  faster  than  the  standard  rate 
of  grow'th  for  the  breed.  Jersey  calves  gained 
107  lbs.  in  16  weeks.  Calves,  in  these  tests, 
received  fluid  milk  for  only  7  weeks. 
SUPERSOL  IS  A  NATURAL  CONCENTRATE 
SuperSol  is  derived  from  the  yeast  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  grain.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  natural 
sources  of  the  B  vitamins  .  .  .  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  it  contains  guaranteed  high  levels  of 
vitamins  A  and  D.  These  are  the  nutrients 
most  essential  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
calves.  SuperSol  is  also  rich  in  proteins  and 
trace  minerals. 

A  little  SuperSol  gets  big  results.  In  a  calf 
starter  use  only  20^,'  SuperSol  .  .  .  one-fifth 
of  the  total  grain  ration.  For  creep  feeding 
growing  heifers,  lO'','  is  recommended.  Just 
remember  ...  a  fair  trial  will  convince  you 
that  SuperSol  is  the  secret  of  a  superior 
ration. 

SuperSol  is  equally  valuable  in  .swine  and 
beef  cattle  rations! 


rSol 


The  Natural  Supplement  for  All  Livestock 

Write  for  FREE  Boo  k  I  e  t 

FEED  DIVISION 


BROW  IV-FOR  MAN  DISTILLERS 


CORPORATION 


at  LOUISVILLE  in  KENTUCKY 
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ff’s  the  New  lOeA-HOKN  loader- 

greatest  labor-saver  a  farmer  ever 
had!  Lets  you  lift,  scoop  or  doze 
loads  of  more  than  a  ton  from 
your  tractor  seat.  Main  frame  and 
lift  arms  attached  by  four  tapered 
pins.  Frame  is  of  cold-drawn,  ex¬ 
tra-strength  seamless  steel  tubing. 
Three  types  available  for  wide 
range  of  tractor  makes  and  models. 
Ten  labor-saving  attachments  fit 
all  three  types  of  Loaders. 


Idea  Mowers  Make 
Light  Work  of  Heavy  Going 


3  of  the  10  Easy-on  Attachments 


Eats  up  the  acres!  That’s  the  best  way  to  describe 
the  action  of  a  New  Idea  mower  in  a  hay-field. 
Clean,  even  cutting  —  smoother  and  easier  —  and 
at  a  faster  clip. 

Fastest  on-and-off!  Just  a  few  minutes  —  that’s  all 
it  takes  to  hitch  or  unhitch  a  New  Idea.  Can  be 
rolled  easily  for  hook-up  or  storage. 

Clean-cut,  square  corners!  Flexible  power  linkage 
allows  sharp  turns  without  power  take-off  strain. 
No  circling  or  backing  on  corners. 

Hidden  hazards  no  danger!  Patented  automatic 
safety  release  swings  cutter  bar  back  and  away 
from  serious  damage.  (Simply  back  up  your  trac¬ 
tor  and  cutter  bar  is  re-set).  Rear  positioning  of 
cutter  bar  gives  you  more  time  to  stop  when 
hazard  is  seen. 

No  binding  —  no  choking!  No  excessive  vibration. 
Knives  stay  snug  against  cutter  bar  —  cut  like  new 
scissors  even  in  tangled  growth. 


extension  Boom 

permits  high  lifting 
(from  14  to  20  ft.)  of 
logs,  boles,  ma¬ 
chinery,  other  heavy 
loads. 


Dozer  Blade  moves 
earth,  snow,  ma¬ 
nure.  Works  to  close 
tolerances.  Tilt  con¬ 
trol  available. 


Two  types  to  choose  from 
—  Trailer  or  Seml-Mounted 


Buck  Rake  ideal 
for  quick  pickup 
and  carry.  10  ft. 
all-steel  frame.  1  2 
steel -tipped  teeth. 
Trips  mechanically. 


Both  offer  easy  on-and-off 
hitching  and  unmatched  cut- 
ing  efficiency.  Hydraulic  lift 
for  cutter  bars  is  optional. 
Sturdy  frames  mean  long 
life.  Full  trailer  type  (above) 
fits  all  tractors.  Other  type 
(below)  mounts  rigidly  to 
drawbar.  Users  say  finest 
mowers  on  market. 


DEA  SUBSIDIARY 


MANUFACTUBINC  I 
COtFOBATION 


Dept.  405,  Coldwotei 

Put  check  mark  betide  free  folders  you 

□  Troclor  Mowers  (-|  mcv 

n  H  O  Corn 

U  Hoy  loaders  p 

C  All-Porpose  Elevofors  Q  Sfoll 

L  Manure  Spreaders  p  aII-J 

U  lime  Spreaders  Q  Steel 

O  Tran$plant«rt 


Ask  your  New  Idea  dealer 

about  these  famous-for-quality 
mowers  and  the  many  other 
New  Idea  farm  machines  listed 
in  coupon.  Or  mail  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  descriptive  literature. 


Bil  coupon 
today  for 
free 
folders! 


Name. 


Address. 


Agriculture 


for  the  Betterment 


In  1950,  corn  and  chickens  produced  15*^  of  the  nation’s  total  cash 
farm  income.  1  he  improvement  of  these  two  vital  commodities  nat¬ 
urally  adds  money  to  the  farm  purse.  DeKalb  realized  this  many 
vears  back  when  they  started  their  vast  corn  and  poultiA’  research 
programs.  1  hrough  years  of  intensive  work,  64  varieties  of  DeKalb 
Seed  Corn,  and  6  egg-producing  types  of  DeKalb  Chix  have  been 
de\  eloped.  All  have  outstanding  and  consistent  records  in  corn  and 


poultiA’  production  on  American  farms.  Together,  these  two  products 
work  for  the  betterment  of  American  Agriculture.  And,  Your 
DeKalb  Dealer  completes  the  DeKalb  Team.  1  le’s  a  resident  of 
your  community— trained  to  give  you  competent  assistance  with  both 
corn  and  poultry.  DeKalb  Chix,  DeKalb  Sled  Corn,  and  Your 
DeKalb  Dealer  arc  an  unbeatable  combination... Partners  work¬ 
ing  together  to  help  make  your  job  easier  and  more  profitable. 


How  DeKalb  Research  continues  to  increase  the  farm  income  in  America 


IXKalb  asked  439  farmers  over  a  4-vear 
period  to  test  DeKalb’s  6  different  ee<’- 
producing  crosses  against  a\erage  farm 
chickens  of  the  raiser’s  own  choice. 
4  hese  tests  showed  an  average  produc¬ 
tion  ad\  antage  of  40  extra  eggs  per  hen 
]x.'r  year  for  DeKalb  Chix  over  the  other 
chickens  tested.  Living,  housing,  feed¬ 
ing  conditions  were  as  alike  as  possible. 


In  12  vears  of  DeK.ilb’s  National  Se¬ 
lected  5-Acre  Corn  Growing  Contests, 
nearly  38,000  farmers  averaged  ov  er  97 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Compare  this 
with  the  national  yield  average  of  33.8 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  same  period.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  MORE  FARMERS 
PLANT  DEKALB  SEED  CORN 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND? 


B.E  Goodrich 

tires  cut  costs,  save  time  at  Forsgate  Farms 


Forsgate  Farms  is  a  wide  expanse 
of  fertile,  lush  land  located  12 
miles  south  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Here  are  famous  pure-bred  herds  of 
700  Holstein  and  Guernsey  cows,  flocks 
of  over  6,000  pedigreed  White  Leghorn 
chickens,  a  modern  milk-processing 
and  ice  cream  plant.  Here,  too,  are  the 
hundreds  of  acres  of  grain  used  to  feed 
the  Forsgate  herd. 

At  Forsgate  Farms  the  newest  farm¬ 
ing  methods  are  employed.  Emphasis  is 
on  producing  quality  products  through 
using  the  finest  equipment  and  efficient 
methods.  Fourteen  tractors  are  at  work 
on  the  farm  together  with  20  wheeled 


Loading  a  prize  Guernsey,  Glenburnie  Majesty's 
Actress,  for  shipment.  A  champion  cow,  she  has 
never  been  beaten  in  her  class. 


Seventy-four  trucks  are  used  for  general  farm 
work,  cattle  hauling  and  delivery  of  dairy  products 
at  Forsgate  Farms. 


farm  implements.  The  farm  owns  and 
operates  74  trucks,  including  cattle  and 
refrigeration  trucks  and  delivery  units. 

Notice  the  tractor  below.  It’s  equipped 
with  Forsgate’s  first  choice  tire— B.  F. 
Goodrich.  This  is  the  tire  that  provides 
shoulder-to-shoulder  traction.  It’s  the 
tire  that  outpulled  other  leading  brands 
in  test  after  test.  The  reason  for  this 
superior  traction  is  the  unique  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tread.  Each  curved 
cleat  has  an  arrowhead  nose  which  bites 
into  the  soil.  Because  the  curved  cleats 
are  evenly  spaced  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  they  take  a  firm  grip  on  the 


soil,  drop  dirt  free.  Every  turn  of 
the  wheel  counts.  You  get  maximum 
traction. 

Power-Curve  cleats  are  actually  higher 
in  the  center  than  the  cleats  of  the 
other  two  leading  makes.  They  can  be 
built  higher  because  their  special  curve 
prevents  bending  and  scrubbing.  That’s 
whyj.  Forster  Abeel,  President  of  Fors¬ 
gate  Farms,  says,  "When  we  purchase 
replacements  for  our  farm  tractor  tires, 
they  are  always  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires. 
We  prefer  these  tires.” 

Truck  tires  built 

with  patented  nylon  shock  shield 

Every  tire  in  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  line 
has  construction  features  which  give 
long  life  and  lower  cost.  B.  F.  Goodrich 


About  40,000  miles  before  recapping  and  an  extra 
40,000  miles  after  recapping  is  the  average  of 
BFG  truck  tires  at  this  farm. 


truck  tires  such  as  those  used  at  Fors¬ 
gate  Farms  have  a  nylon  shock  shield 
in  all  tires  with  8  or  more  plies.  Extra¬ 
strong,  more  elastic  nylon  absorbs  the 
shocks  and  protects  the  cord  body. 
Tires  wear  longer.  You  get  more  re¬ 
caps.  And  only  B.  F.  Goodrich  offers 
this  protection. 

For  any  tire  need,  for  tractors,  imple¬ 
ments,  cars  or  trucks,  you  can  save  by 
calling  on  your  B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer. 
The  B.F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Farm  workers  find  they  get  better  traction  and  longer  wear  with  BFG  Power-Curve  tires. 
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NOW! 


You  can  keep  *em 
gaining  right  through  weaning! 


EASY  TO  FEED 

JutI  dilute  with  water 
and  pour  in  a  trough 


The  New  Replacement  for  Sow*s  Milk 


CUSHION  “SHOCK”  AT  WEANING:  Sparx,  the  new 
Semi-Solid  buttermilk  product,  helps  keep  your 
baby  pigs  gaining  right  through  weaning.  Sparx 
is  a  feed  closer  to  sow’s  milk  than  anything  ever 
sold  before  ...  a  feed  baby  pigs  love.  Start  feed¬ 
ing  Sparx  the  fifth  week  to  supplement  sow’s 
milk  before  weaning.  Feed  it  until  the  12th  week 
to  replace  sow’s  milk  after  weaning.  Pigs  scarcely 
miss  their  mothers;  weigh  up  to  50%  more  than 
national  average  at  weaning.  Growthy  shotes 
average  as  much  as  75  lbs.  in  90  days  or  less. 


SAVE  MORE  PIGS-EVEN  “ORPHANS”:  Sparx  is 
such  a  complete  replacement  for  sow’s  milk 
that  it  helps  make  pigs  independent  of  sow’s 
milk  flow.  Baby  pigs  drink  Sparx  before  they 
are  big  enough  to  rustle  for  pasture  and  dry 
feed.  Orphan  pigs,  pigs  with  insufficient  milk 
from  extra-large  litters  or  sows  that  “dry  up” 
...  all  can  be  helped  to  live  and  make  a  profit. 
Whenever  sow’s  milk  is  lacking,  feed  Sparx. 


HELP  PIGS  RECUPERATE:  Sparx  helps  pigs  recover 
from  possible  set-backs  of  castration,  vaccina¬ 
tion,  bad  weather,  digestive  or  nutritional  dis¬ 
orders,  some  diseases  and  parasites.  You  know 
the  value  of  buttermilk  for  health  diets.  What 
could  be  better  than  evaporated  buttermilk  as  a 
“trouble  shooter”  food  for  pigs?  That’s  the  base 
of  Sparx.  Powerful  vitamin,  energy  and  appe¬ 
tite  factors  are  added  to  round  out  a  feed  that’s 
tops  in  protective  and  recuperative  value. 


fcnied 
f  part 

Itours; 
•ranee 
•  Boost 
6  a  trac 


MAKE  HOGS  OF  RUNTS:  Even  pigs  that  are  born 
small  or  start  slowly  have  a  chance  to  “catch  up” 
if  you  pep  up  their  appetites  and  boost  their 
feed  intake  with  Sparx.  Start  Sparx  as  early  as 
the  third  week  if  your  litters  are  uneven.  You’ll 
wean  a  more  uniform  bunch  of  pigs.  Sparx  will 
speed  up  your  slow  growers;  help  you  market 
all  your  pigs  in  six  months  or  less. 


FEED  WHENEVER  SOW'S  MILK  SLACKENS 


FOR  BABY  PIGS 


AT  YOUR  FEED  DEALER’S  NOW 


OivfsNMi  OHic»s:  Princeton,  N.  J.  •  De$  Moines,  la.  •  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Makers  of  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  Semi-Solid  Emulsions  and  Kaff-A 


r 

IIP  for  full-yield  farming  with 

I  Tractor-Matched  Implements 

; 

Rv-,  you  can  have  both  faster  farming  and  the  kind  of  job  that  planter,  cultivator  or  mower.  And  you  quick-change  your  tractod 
fces  you  proud.  from  one  to  the  other  before  the  engine  cools  . . .  including  shifting 


t  Passing  into  history  is  the  idea  of  merely  hitching  a  tractor  to  wheel  spacings  when  necessary  .  .  .  with  engine  power! 


'implement.  New -type  A-C  Quick-Hitch  hydraulic  implements 


Test  the  easy  vision  and  instant  hydraulic  response  of  the 


\  so  perfectly  matched  to  Allis -Chalmers  tractors  that  they  join  new  Allis-Chalmers  TRACTOR-MATCHED  implements.  This  is 
[one.  Your  tractor  actually  becomes  a  power  plow  .  .  .  power  advanced  tractor-implement  farming. 


^n»ed  Plows  are  free-swing-  Short-Drop  Drill  Planter  does  Bedders  and  Listers  hold  even  Field  Cultivator  conditions  seed-  A-C  Tractor  Mower  cuts  square 

f  particularly  important  on  accurate  work  at  modern  depth  in  varying  soils.  Bot-  beds,  tosses  out  weed  roots.  Live-  corners  without  crop  waste, 

at<iurs;raisequickly  with  high  tractor  speeds.  Plants  corn,  toms  lift  clear  with  finger-  action  spring  teeth  penetrate  deep-  has  firm  control  for  hillsides. 

•  l  ance  for  transport.  Trac-  cotton,  beans,  sorghums.  Lifts  touch  hydraulic  system,  use  ly.  Performance  of  spring  tooth  Here’s  the  handiest  mower,  the 

1  Booster  on  tractor  provides  clear  for  quick  turns  in  nar-  Traction  Booster  to  cut  harrow,  plus  hydraulic  lift  and  smoothest  operating  outfit  you 

b  I  traction  when  needed.  row-turn  rows.  wheel  slip  in  heavy  soils.  Traction  Booster.  ever  saw. 


MOLASSES-urea  is  poured  over  the  feed  to  odd  protein  and  moke  it  more  palatable, 


Garst's  Feed  Formula 

Roswell  Garst  bet  the  price  of 
4200  steers  ($690,000)  that  this 
formula  works.  He  feeds  3%  of 
the  steer's  live  weight  daily: 

10  pounds  of  ground  corn  cobs 
3  pounds  of  ground  shelled  corn 
1  pound  of  soybean  meal 
3  pounds  of  molasses-urea  mix 
(90y#  molasses — lOV*  urea) 
Salt  and  minerals — free  choice 

Nothing  else  is  fed 


Every  sunrise  finds  Roswell  Garst 
wealthier  by  four  tons  of  beef  than 
he  was  the  day  before.  If  you  find  your¬ 
self  worrying  about  the  forty  or  fifty  head 
of  steers  you’re  feeding;  if  a  break  of  a 
dollar  or  two  in  the  market  gives  you  the 
same  feeling  as  a  fast  drop  in  an  elevator, 
imagine  the  problems  when  the  situation 
is  compounded  a  hundredfold. 

Out  at  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  the  Garst 
family  is  feeding  forty-two  hundred  head 
of  cattle.  And  doing  it  in  <that  might 
seem  to  be  the  cockeyed  way — they  are  on 
a  ration  that’s  two-thirds  corn  cobs! 

Garst  is  a  partner  of  the  Garst  & 
Thomas  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Company, 
which  supplies  the  corn  raisers  of  western 
Iowa  and  parts  of  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  with  a  large 
percentage  of  their  seed.  As  you’ve 
guessed,  Garst’s  venture  was  born  of  a 
desire  to  get  rid  of  com  cobs;  he  got  tired 
of  burning  them.  So  like  the  slaughter 
houses  that  sell  even  the  squeal,  Garst 


is  trying  to  turn  cobs  into  fat  beef.  He 
and  his  family  have  bet  over  $500  thou¬ 
sand  it  can  be  done. 

If  you  or  I  were  going  into  such  a 
gigantic  operation  our  first  concern,  as¬ 
suming  we  had  our  financing  well  in 
hand,  would  be  literally  to  prepare  the 
groundwork.  Where  to  park  the  beasts? 

Garst’s  solution  is  five  separate  lots  on  five 
of  the  farms  owned  by  his  own  family. 

They  are  scattered  around  his  base  at 
Coon  Rapids.  A  typical  lot  is  about  four 
acres  in  size,  laid  out  about  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide  and  divided  in  two  by  a 
fence  running  lengthwise  of  the  lot.  Each 
of  these  half  lots  has  two  rows  of  feed  > 

bunks,  the  bunks  being  about  150  feet 
long  and  about  36  feet  apart.  The  bunk 
sections,  which  are  at  the  north  end  of  the 
lot,  are  paved  with  concrete,  a  feature 
that  Garst  maintains  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  assure  accessability  with  the 
feed  trucks  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The 
bunks  arc  at  the  highest  part  of  the  lots  to  t 
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Ik  .  v*1fc  V 


How 


crazy  can 


a  man 


ashs  Roswell  Gars!  xvho  is  faftenirig 
4200  lu’ifo's  on  a  corn  coh  feed  mixture 
loith  no  hay,  no  silage,  no  pasture. 


BY  CHARLES  R.  KOCH 


insure  good  drainage  in  any  weather. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that  the 
earth  has  been  scooped  out  right  down 
the  center  of  the  lots  to  a  depth  of  about 
five  feet  at  the  deepest  point  and  has  bc-en 
piled  up  on  the  sides.  “Cattle  like  to  stand 
on  high  spots,”  says  Garst.  “Just  lcx>k 
around  and  see  where  the  manure  is:  and 
besides  this  arrangement  helps  to  increase 
drainage.” 

He  estimates  that  the  fencing  and 
cement  work  costs  abciut  $10  per  head, 
and  he’ll  write  it  off  on  a  10-yc-ar  depreci¬ 
ation  schedule. 

Shelter  is  unimportant  in  his  opinion. 
The  only  concession  made  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  board  fence,  about  nine  feet 
high,  in  the  northwc'st  corner  of  the  lot.  to 
break  the  wind  and  prevent  snowdrifts. 
“These  are  pretty  tough  animals  and  we 
only  average  about  twelve  days  a  year 
below  zero  hefe,  so  there’s  no  sense  in 
wasting  money  on  shelter,”  is  the  Garst 
.  argument  on  the  housing  problem. 


A  DAY’S  FEED  is  put  in  the  bunker  in  five  minutes  v/ith  this  self-unloading  truck. 
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How  dors  a  man  collect  forty-two  hun¬ 
dred  feeders  and  what  kind  should  he 
buy?  Garst  is  all  for  heifer  cahes.  A  few 
steers  are  to  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
the  lots,  not  more  than  fi\e  per  cent  of 
the  whole  herd;  and  while  some  of  the 
cattle  run  to  the  hea\ier  weights,  they 
averaged  457  pounds  each  at  the  start  of 
the  feeding  program.  Their  a\erage  price 
was  36c  a  pound  laid  down  at  Coon 
Rapids. 

They’re  Mostly  Heifers 

Like  even,’  other  phase  of  the  plan, 
Garst  feels  his  decision  to  us<'  heifer  calves 
is  based  on  solid  logic.  They  can  be 
bought  somewhat  cheaper  and  can  be 
sold  at  lijghter  weights  than  steers  and, 
most  important  of  all.  the  lighter  weight 
( attle  are  mu(  h  more  efficient  in  their  use 
of  feed.  For  instance,  it  only  takes  half 
as  many  feed  units  to  take  a  calf  from 
400  to  500  pounds  as  it  do<'s  to  take  a 
steer  from  900  to  1000  pounds.  Garst  will 
market  his  by  the  time  they  reach  900 
pounds. 

As  to  heifers  losing  weight  when  they 
come  in  heat,  “that’s  just  a  lot  of  non¬ 
sense.”  Garst  insists.  “Experiments  indi¬ 
cate  they  cat  even  better  during  those 
periods.” 

The  buying  was  no  trick  at  all.  “We 
never  bother  going  to  the  stockyards  either 
to  buv  or  sell.  Most  of  these  we  bought 
on  the  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  markets. 
We  deal  with  reputable,  reliable  brokers. 
Tell  them  we  want  decent  quality  heifer 
calves  worth  the  money;  they  can  be 
white-face,  blacks,  roans,  anything,  just  so 
they’re  priced  right.  If  they  begin  to  send 
me  stuff  that  looks  out  of  line,  I  call  them 
up  and  tell  them  we  can’t  afford  any  more 
of  that  kind  and  guess  I’ll  have  to  lay  off 
for  a  while.  Pretty  soon  they’re  sending 
me  the  right  kind  of  cattle  again. 

“Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  I 
picked  up  down  in  the  Missouri  Ozarks. 
The  Extension  Department  helps  organ¬ 
ize  cooperatix  e  calf  sales  down  there  e\  ery’ 
fall.  I  happened  to  run  into  one  of  them 
and  found  myself  buying  cattle.”  These 


Ozark  cattle,  incidentally,  show  more 
diversity  in  size  and  breeding  than  all  the 
rest.  There  are  a  greater  percentage  of 
steers  in  this  bunch,  some  of  them  pretty 
good  sized  fellows,  possibly  250  pounds 
larger  than  their  companions,  and  there 
are  more  than  a  few  rather  common  look¬ 
ing  individuals  showing  dain,’  breeding. 
“Doesn’t  mean  a  thing,”  says  Garst. 
“They’ll  come  right  along  and  by  spring 
there  won’t  be  more  than  a  penny’s  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  cheap  ones  and  the 
best  in  the  lot.  That’s  the  secret  in  using 
cheap  cattle — sell  them  in  the  spring 
when  there’s  the  least  spread  between 
grad('s.” 

The  Disease  Gamble 

.All  fix  ing  creatures  are  plagued  by  dis¬ 
ease  and  forty-two  hundred  head  of  closely 
confined  cattle  xvould  seem  to  be  a  first 
class  attraction  for  any  temporarily  unem¬ 
ployed  microbes.  But  though  Mrs.  Garst 
prixately  admits  she  sometimes  feels  a  bit 
concerned  xvhen  she  hears  talk  of  anthrax 
or  hoof  and  mouth,  even  as  far  away  as 
Mexico,  the  master  has  little  fear. 

“Our  death  loss  this  year  will  be  about 
three  per  cent,”  Garst  says.  “That’s  just 
txvice  xvhat  xve  have  experienced  in  past 
seasons  and  it’s  due  to  shipping  fex’er.” 
.Adjacent  to  each  lot  are  enclosed  conxal- 
escent  quarters.  Late  in  Noxember  a 
score  or  so  of  convalescents  xvere  to  be 
seen  in  each  of  these  barns  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  carcass  marred  the  lot. 

“5Ve  xvatch  them  carefully,”  says  Garst, 
“and  as  soon  as  one  of  them  acts  .suspi¬ 
ciously  xve  pull  her  out  and  go  to  xvork 
xvith  penicillin  and  sulfa.  .After  xve’re  past 
the  shipping  fever  stage  our  veterinary 
problems  are  over. 

“Shipping  fever  is  the  one  thing  xve 
haxen’t  been  able  to  figure  out.  Used  to 
think  it  xvas  caused  by  the  cattle  getting 
emp;y  in  transit;  but  that  can’t  be  it  be¬ 
cause  those  that  hax-e  been  in  the  lot  and 
nexer  off  feed  a  minute  xvill  pick  it  up. 
This  thine  is  certain,  though,  that  the 
cattle  that  come  through  the  big  yards 
are  most  prone  to  hax’c  it,  so  xve  figure 


xve  can  fight  it  any  one  of  three  xvays — 
buy  early  bt'fore  the  yards  are  croxvded; 
buy  on  the  range  and  ship  direct;  or  hax’c 
good  conxalescent  quarters.  The  conxales- 
cent  quarters  are  our  present  solution. 

“And  then  xve  come  to  the  big  problem 
— feeding.  Can  you  imagine  the  ricks  and 
moxvs  of  hay  it  would  take  to  handle 
forty-txvo  hundred  head  of  feeders?  .At  the  j| 

usual  rate  of  about  four  and  a  half 
pounds  of  hay  a  head  per  day  they’d  eat 
their  xvay  through  2.520  tons  of  hay  from 
Noxember  to  June. 

“It  xvould  take  a  lot  of  corn,  too.  A'ou’d 
probably  figure  around  forty-fix’c  bushels 
a  head  for  the  period  and  that  xvould  add 
up  to  189.000  bushels.  It  xvould  take 
thirty-eight  5000-bushel  cribs  to  hold  all 
that  corn. 

“Then  if  you  figure  on  balancing  the 
ration  xvith  200  pounds  of  supplement  to 
each  of  those  forty-txvo  hundred  head, 
you’d  haxe  to  hax’e  available  840,000 
pounds  of  supplement.  Man  alixc,  xvhere 
xvould  you  put  the  stuff?” 

They  Eat  No  Hay 

Well,  Garst  has  some  very  interesting 
xvrinkles  here.  First  of  all,  he  feeds  no  hay 
xvhatsoever.  That’s  right — tio  hay. 

Instead  of  hay  he  uses  corn  cobs,  the 
offal  of  his  seed  corn  business.  He  has 
mountains  of  them  behind  his  seed  plant. 

For  some  years  he  has  been  searching  out 
the  secret  of  their  use  as  a  big  dose  live¬ 
stock  feed. 

Working  on  his  oxvn  feedlots  and  in 
conjunction  xvith  such  animal  nutrition 
men  as  the  late  Paul  Gerlaugh  of  Ohio 
State,  Wise  Burroughs  of  loxva  State,  and 
W.  M.  Beeson  of  Purdue,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  a  feed  for  beef  cattle, 
ground  corn  cobs,  properly  balanced  xvith 
a  protein  supplement,  are  xvorth  as  much 
pound  for  pound  as  good  legume  hay. 

(For  an  account  of  these  experiments  see 
the  earlier  Farm  Quarterly  articles, 
“Feeding  Corn  Cobs,”  .Autumn  ’48;  “No 
Prix’acy  in  the  Rumen,”  Winter  ’48; 

“Coxv  Feed  From  .Air,”  Summer  ’50.) 

Figuring  that  his  cattle  xvill  weigh  on 


BELOW,  the  6:30  cup  of  coffee  and  farming  session  at  Lloyd's  FIFTY  TONS  of  cobs  and  concentrate  in  the  bin  ready 
Restaurant  in  Coon  Rapids.  Roswell  Garst,  Ed  Reid,  Lloyd  Betts  to  be  mixed  and  ground  for  the  next  day's  feeding. 
John  Parker  and  Jake  Bell  are  talking  corn  and  steers,  as  usual.  Each  steer  gets  an  average  of  21  pounds  a  day. 


ONE  GONE  and  one  going. 


Shipping  fever  is  always  a  problem  in  large  herds. 


an  average  about  700  pounds  during  the 
time  they  are  in  the  lots  and  that  they 
will  eat  three  per  rent  of  their  weight 
per  day,  this  big  time  Coon  Rapids  feeder 
worked  out  the  following  formula  as  a 


cobs.  The  molasses  adds  to  the  palatibility 
of  the  feed,  but  its  primaiy  function  is 
to  aid  digestion;  the  urea  is  a  cheap,  syn¬ 
thetic,  highly  concentrated  protein  made 
from  ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide. 


their  added  bulk  and  cost.  The  singular 
value  of  urea  is  that  it  is  a  cheap  protein 
of  small  bulk  that  encourages  bacterial 
action  in  the  rumen,  enabling  it  to  con¬ 
vert  the  cellulose  in  corn  cob  into  digesti- 


!  daily  ration: 

I.  14  pounds  of  ground  corn  cobs 

|i  S  pounds  of  ground  shelled  corn 


The  urea  could  be  eliminated  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  soybean  meal  in 
the  ration,  or  by  adding  protein  in  the 


ble  material.  Without  the  urea,  or  its  pro¬ 
tein  equivalent,  the  cobs  would  do  litth' 
good  in  the  stomach.  It  might  be  noted. 


1  pound  of  soybean  meal 
3  pounds  of  molasses-urea  mix 
(90Ce  molasses- — 10^  urea) 

Steamed  bone  meal  and  salt  is  given 
free  choice,  or  a  trace  mixed  in  with  the 
ration.  Two-thirds  of  the  ration  are  corn 


form  of  alfalfa,  linseed  or  cotton  seed 
meal.  However,  urea  has  several  times  the 
protein  effect  of  these  meals,  yet  costs  less 
p)er  pK)und.  If  the  meals  were  fed  instead 
of  urea,  the  whole  complexion  of  the 
program  would  be  changed  because  of 


too,  that  urea  is  of  no  value  in  feeding 
non-ruminents. 

About  mid-way  of  the  feeding  jjeriod  in 
the  winter  months  vitamin  A  concentrate 
is  added  to  the  mixture.  This  consists  of 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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“T’M  MAKING  more  on  my  sheep  today 
than  on  any  of  my  other  livestwk.”  a 
successful  Corn  Belt  farmer  said  recently, 
and  to  prove  his  point  he  pulled  out  a 
pK*ncil  and  jotted  down  a  few  figures. 
“Let’s  compare  sheep  with  beef  cattle. 
You’ll  pay  $300  for  a  beef  cow  and  get 
one  calf  a  year  which  will  bring  $200  at 
the  most.  I'hat  same  $300  bought  us 
eight  good  ewes;  each  ewe  gave  us  eight 
to  ten  pounds  of  wool,  which  brought 
from  40  cents  to  a  dollar  last  year — we 
cleared  $8  per  ewe.  .\nd  she  produced  at 
least  one  lamb  that  brought  $27  at  90 
pounds.  So  your  eight  ewes  will  gross  a 
minimum  of  $280.00  a  year.  But  that 
isn’t  all.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  value 
they  produce  is  made  on  forage  whereas 
only  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  beef 
animal  is  produced  that  way.” 

The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
the  major  reason  for  today’s  sheep  boom. 
I  Today  we  have  next  to  the  smallest  sheep 

population  since  the  Civil  War,  roughly 
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thirty-one  million  head,  while  high  em¬ 
ployment  has  created  a  strong  demand 
for  meat  and  wool.  We  still  have  a  good 
way  to  go  before  reaching  the  37  million 
head  which  is  the  numb<’r  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  feels  would  be 
about  right. 

Sheep,  Corn,  and  Hogs 

Corn  Belt  farmers  have  found  that  they 
can  fit  sheep  into  a  grain  ,and  livestock 
program  without  too  much  competition 
for  labor  during  rush  periods. 

Richard  Brackney,  who  farms  250  acres 
of  land  near  I^ees  Creek,  Ohio,  has 
worked  sheep  into  his  corn-hog  program. 
Brackney.  a  Quaker,  in  his  late  thirties, 
combined  farming  and  school  teaching 
until  a  shortage  of  farm  labor  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  choose  one  job  or 
the  other.  He  chose  farming  and  had  the 
whole-hearted  approval  of  his  wife  and 
three  youngsters. 

On  his  160  acre  home-farm  which  he 


rents  from  relatives  and  90  acres  of  rented 
land  near  Lee  Creek,  Ohio,  Brackney  has 
an  annual  acreage  of  from  90  to  100  acres 
of  corn  markets  a  pig  crop  of  around  450, 
and  milks  eight  Jerseys.  “When  I  took  on 
sheep  along  with  the  other  jobs,”  he  said, 

“I  remembered  what  an  old  neighbor  of 
mine  told  me.  He  said,  ‘In  the  old  days,  it  j 

was  all  a  man  could  do  to  handle  thirty  ■ 

acres  of  corn  and  keep  up  with  his  other  | 

chores.  But  at  least  I  had  my  evenings  free  : 

and  a  few  minutes  here  and  there  to  my-  ; 

self.  With  tractor  farming  I’m  on  the  go  j 

all  the  time — if  I’ve  got  a  free  minute  I 
suspect  that  there  is  something  wrong  ; 

with  my  planning.’  ” 

On  his  rich  flat  land  in  central  Ohio, 
Brackney  uses  a  four  year  rotation  of  ; 

corn.  corn,  wheat,  and  grass.  He  fertilizes  ' 

the  corn  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  of 
3-12-12  to  the  acre,  and  gives  the  new 
grass  a  shot  of  500  pounds  of  0-20-20  to 
the  acre.  Brackney’s  problem  was  to  get 
livestock  that  would  make  use  of  his  extra 
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Starting  in  sheep  is  like 
starting  a  family  —  add  a  little  at  a  time 


grass  without  extra  work,  he  didn’t  want 
to  add  dairy  eattle,  but  figured  that  sheep 
would  fit  into  his  program  as  neatly  as 
ehopped  corn  fits  a  silo. 

In  the  timing  of  his  work,  Brackney 
breeds  his  sows  to  start  farrowing  on  the 
home  place  the  latter  part  of  January 
and  finish  by  February  10,  when  the  far¬ 
rowing  starts  on  his  rented  farm.  His 
flock  of  54  ewes  are  bred  to  begin  lamb¬ 
ing  toward  the  end  of  February  and  finish 
up  early  in  March.  This  starts  his  lambs 
later  in  the  season  than  most  sheep  men 
would  choose  and  puts  them  on  pasture 
for  most  of  their  growing  period.  For  this 
reason,  Brackney  uses  a  Southdown  buck 
on  his  native  and  western  ewes.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  Southdown  cross  produces 
a  good  mutton-type  lamb  that  fattens  well 
on  pasture.  “We’ve  used  Shrop  rams  in 
the  past,”  he  said,  “and  got  some  big,  fast 
growing  lambs  from  them,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  kept  right  on  growing  on 
pasture  and  didn’t  finish  out.  I  felt  that 
the  Shropshire  and  the  heavier  breeds 
would  be  a  better  choice  if  we  were  lamb¬ 
ing  (“arly  and  doing  more  dry  feeding,  but 
that  the  Southdown  cross  made  a  better 
lamb  where  we  combined  sheep  with  hogs 
and  wanted  late  lambing  with  maximum 
use  of  pasture.” 

The  Brackney  flock  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  the  larger  flock  is  kept  on  the 
rented  land,  the  rest  on  the  home  farm. 
He  puts  the  bucks  in  with  the  ewes  around 
September  15.  On  Novembt'r  1st,  he 
switches  bucks  on  the  flocks  in  order  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  losing  a  whole  lamb 
( rop  from  one  of  the  flocks  because  of  a 
sterile  buck.  “I’d  prefer  to  have  all  the 
ewes  in  one  flock  and  put  both  bucks  in 
with  them.  I  did  just  that  a  couple  of 
years  ago  and  came  out  the  first  morning 
to  find  one  of  the  bucks  dead.  If  I  had 
a  pair  of  bucks  that  had  been  raised  to¬ 
gether  it  might  work,”  Brackney  said. 

During  the  winter,  he  feeds  mixed 
timothy  and  clover  hay,  around  three 
pounds  to  each  ewe,  which  is  as  much  as 
they  will  clean  up  in  15  minutes  on  two 
findings  a  day.  .About  six  weeks  befori- 
lambing,  he  begins  feeding  a  supplement 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats 
with  a  25  per  cent  protein  and  molasses 
mixture.  The  ewes  start  with  a  ration  of 
a  half  pound  a  day  of  the  supplement 
which  is  gradually  increased  to  a  pound  a 
day.  Brackney  also  keeps  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  in  front  of  them  all  of  the  time — 
bonemeal.  calcium,  and  salt. 

“By  the  time  we  finish  our  farrowing 
work  and  start  in  on  the  sheep,  my  helpi'r 
and  I  are  experienced  obstetricians,” 
Brackney  said.  “We  bring  all  of  the  ewes 
into  the  sheep  barn,  which  has  been 
separated  into  three  parts.  The  ewes  all 
start  in  one  big  pen  at  one  end  of  the 
barn  and  are  moved  into  individual  pens 
in  the  center  of  the  barn  when  they  start 
to  lamb.  hold  them  in  the  lambing 

pen  for  a  couple  of  days  until  we’re  sure 
tftt'y’ve  accepted  their  lambs  and  cvcr\’- 


THE  MAIN  CROP,  lambs,  thrive  on  mother’s 
milk  and  gross.  They  start  grazing  young. 


thing  is  all  right,  then  wc  put  them  into 
the  third  big  pn-n  at  the  far  end  with  the 
rest  of  the  ewes  and  lambs.” 

Lambing  is  the  biggest  sheep  job  of  the 
year  for  Brackney.  During  this  season  he 
and  his  hired  man  spend  much  of  their 
time,  day  and  night,  in  the  sheep  barn 
watching  the  ewes,  giving  a  tug  at  a  horn¬ 
ing  lamb  when  the  ewe  is  having  trouble 
and  can’t  make  it  alone,  occasionally  shift¬ 
ing  a  lamb  to  get  into  a  front-fect-and- 
head-first  position  when  it  gets  off  to  a  bad 
start,  watching  to  sec  that  a  weak  lamb 
is  kept  warm  and  gets  started  milking;  in 
general,  they  play  the  part  of  midwives. 


His  greatest  trouble  has  been  with 
lambing  paralysis,  a  disease  that  is  also 
called  pregnacy  disease,  ketosis,  and,  in 
cattle,  acetonemia.  “It  goes  after  my  best 
animals,”  Brackney  says,  “and  there  isn’t 
much  I  am  able  to  do  about  it.  Last  year 
wc  lost  two  ewes  from  paralysis.”  Sick 
ewes  show  a  stiffness  and  slowness  in 
walking;  when  the  disease  progresses  they 
can’t  get  up  and  seem  short  of  breath. 
Since  the  disease  seems  to  be  caused  by  a 
lack  of  carbohydrate,  the  treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  giv’ing  them  large  quantities  of 
sugar  or  molasses.  A  half  cup  full  of 
sugar  fed  three  or  four  times  a  day  with 
a  quart  of  water  will  often  prove  helpful 
if  given  in  time.  In  severe  cases  a  veteri¬ 
narian  will  give  intravenous  injections  of 
dextrose  or  chloral  hydrate. 

Brackney’s  ewes  produced  a  little  better 
than  a  lamb  apiece  last  year.  This  is  not 
high  compared  with  some  records,  which 
may  run  up  to  150  per  cent. 

“We’re  through  with  our  lambing  by 
the  middle  of  March  and  are  ready  to 
start  our  Spring  plowing  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks,”  Brackney  said.  “Wc  even 
have  time  to  take  care  of  the  dockinir 
and  castrating  before  the  lambs  are  two 
weeks  old.  Last  year  we  switched  from 
the  old  method  of  cutting  and  used  the 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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HOW  TO  HANDLE  ANIMALS 

BY  JOHN  R.  LEAHY,  D.V.M. 


IF  YOU  have  a  couple  of  lengths  of 
rope  \ou  can  control  any  farm  animal, 
from  a  calf  to  an  1800-pound  work  horse. 
.An  animal  can  be  made  to  stand  still, 
hold  one  leg  up  or  lie  down.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  is  that  one  person  can  apply 
medication,  give  a  shot,  or  do  an  exami¬ 
nation  quickly  and  without  the  danger  of 
taking  a  broadside  from  a  hoof. 

To  apply  controls  to  animals  one  should 
know  the  disposition,  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  animals  b<‘ing  worked 
on.  .And.  as  one  A'ermont  fanner  put  it, 
‘‘No  animal  is  hard  to  handle,  but  vou 


have  to  know  more  about  what  you’re 
doing  than  he  does.” 

Figs  .Are  Thinkers 

.Any  hog  man  will  tell  you  that  the 
pig  is  the  smartest  animal  in  the  barnyard. 
He  will  also  tell  you  that  a  pig  is  a  ruggt'd 
individualist,  and  no  two  think  or  act 
aliki‘.  He  is  stubborn,  yet  he  responds  to 
kind  treatment.  The  pig  handler  of  100 
years  ago  spent  most  of  his  time  talking 
to  and  humoring  his  animals,  as  we  do 
with  our  daiiA' t  attle  today.  Farmers  sang 
to  their  pigs  while  feeding  them  or  work¬ 


ing  around  them.  To  the  credit  of  these 
early  pig  handlers,  it  can  bi-  said  that 
rarely  was  there  an  ill-tempered  animal 
in  the  lot. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  pig  is  built 
like  a  fullback,  he  is  not  an  athlete  and 
he  can’t  stand  much  rough  handling, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  A  pig’s  legs  are 
weak  and  easily  fractured:  if  a  large  pig 
is  to  be  cast  (thrown  to  the  ground)  it’s 
better  to  hav«*  a  \eterinarian  or  experi¬ 
enced  hog  man  do  it.  He  should  always 
be  put  down  in  a  bed  of  clean  straw. 

.Any  large  hog  will  have  more  strength 
than  the  men  who  are  tiwing  to  control 
him  can  apply:  a  tug-of-war  usually  ends 
up  with  the  pig  as  the  winner.  The  for¬ 
ward  motion  of  a  pig  is  hard  to  handle 
so  the  best  thing  to  do  is  throw  him  in 
rev(“rse  gear.  The  control  illustrated  on 
the  opposite  page,  using  a  but  ket  over  his 
head,  works  for  all  kinds  of  moving  prob¬ 
lems.  .A  water  pail  can  be  used  for  small 
hogs  and  a  calf  feed  bucket  for  large  ones. 
When  the  pail  is  placed  over  a  pig’s  head 
he  loses  his  belligerence  and  seems  to 
relax.  Then  he  starts  to  bat  k  up.  The 
man  who  has  hold  of  the  pig’s  tail  be¬ 
comes  the  helmsman.  He  steers  him  at 
will,  into  pens,  up  a  ramp  to  a  truck,  or 
into  a  crate.  This  is  a  simple  handling 
method  and  will  move  a  balky  pig  where 
you  want  him. 

The  combination  of  a  snare  ( shown  in 
use  on  this  page)  and  a  snubbing  rope 
will  take  care  of  most  of  the  holding  jobs 
around  a  hog  lot.  The  snare  is  used  for 

HERE  ARE  two  ways  to  handle  a  little  or 
big  pig.  The  snore,  left,  will  catch  and 
hold  him  for  treatment.  Right,  a  pig  in  a 
pail  will  go  anywhere  you  wont  her  to 
go;  the  toil  man  does  the  steering. 


latching  pigs  in  an  open  pen.  A  number 
of  good  snares  are  a\ailable  from  supply 
houses.  Or,  one  can  be  made  by  attaching 
a  length  of  rope,  chain  or  speedometer 
cable  to  one  end  of  a  half-inch  pipe  about 
2/2  ft't't  long.  The  other  end  passes  back 
through  the  pipe  to  the  opposite  end, 
where  it  is  grasped  by  the  handler. 
Enough  cable  sticks  out  to  form  a  noose 
for  catching  the  animal.  \Vith  a  quick 
stroke,  the  noose  is  looped  around  the 
pig’s  snout  and  pulled  tight.  The  pig’s 
reaction  is  to  pull  away  from  the  snare 
so  if  he  is  to  be  held  with  it,  the  cable 
should  be  worked  into  his  mouth  behind 
his  tusks  and  then  tightened. 

A  better  idea,  if  the  pig  is  to  be  held 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes,  is  to  replace 
the  snare  with  a  snubbing  rope,  which 
is  a  rope  with  a  built-in  loop.  To  the 
animal  handler  a  snubbing  rojx'  is  like 
a  fan  to  a  fan  dancer.  Several  lengths 
should  be  available  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
A  ten-foot  length  of  cotton  or  Manila 
hemp  is  ideal  for  hogs.  For  cattle,  a 
thirty-foot  length  is  used.  While  hemp  is 
stronger  it  has  a  tendency  to  burn  the 
skin  of  animals  when  it  drawn  tight.  The 
rope  should  have  a  metal  eye — a  honda — 
spliced  in  one  end  as  most  restraints 
require  a  running  loop.  A  quick  release 
honda  can  be  used  if  you  want  the  last 
word  in  snubbing  ropes. 


THIS  RIGGING"  will  hold  a  calf  perfectly  still  after  the  rear  legs  are  drawn  up  close 


to  the  neck  and  tied.  The  calf  is  easily  castrated  in  this  position  or  he  can  be  taken 


A  metal  honda  spliced  into  a  rope. 


to  a  sale  in  the  luggage  compartment  of  a  car.  A  six-foot  clothes  line  will  do  the  job. 


If  the  hog  is  wearing  a  nose  ring,  he 


THE  BEAM  HOOK  method  of  raising  a  cow's  rear  leg  immobilizes  her  for  examining  a 
hoof  or  udder.  This  restraint  is  often  used  for  treating  hoof  rot.  When  the  free  end  of 
rope  is  tied  to  the  stanchion  in  front  of  the  cow,  one  man  can  do  the  work  alone. 


will  fear  anything  near  his  snout.  Make 
a  loop  with  your  snubbing  rope,  and, 
standing  behind  him,  work  the  rof>e  into 
his  mouth  behind  his  tusks  and  tighten 
it.  Then  the  snare  may  be  removed.  The 
snubbing  rope  is  usually  sufficient  restraint 
for  giving  a  shot,  using  a  balling  gun, 
clipping  tusks  or  treating  wounds.  If  the 
hog  is  snubbed  closely  to  a  post  he  mav 
be  castrated  with  only  this  restraint,  how¬ 
ever,  it’s  more  humane  to  use  an  anesthetic. 

Beware  the  Bull 

Since  the  artificial  insemination  rings 
are  now  in  operation  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  farmers  don’t  have  to  be  mata- 
doi-s  every  time  they  want  to  breed  a  cow. 
Handling  a  bull  is  always  a  serious  mat¬ 
ter.  Dairy’  bulls  can  never  be  trusted;  they 
should  have  a  nose  ring  and  be  handled 
with  a  bull  staff.  A  beef  bull  is  usually 
more  predictable  than  a  dairy  bull. 

Cows,  especially  high  producing  dairy 
cattle,  become  excitable  if  their  routine  is 
different  from  the  usual  feeding,  milking 
and  pasture  schedule.  Cattle  that  are  kept 
in  dark,  jxxjrly  ventilated  barns  are  apt 
to  be  nervous,  a  good  reason  for  keeping 
the  bam  interior  well  painted,  lighted, 
and  the  air  cleared  with  an  exhaust  fan. 

Dairy  cattle  should  be  restrained  as 
little  as  possible.  The  one  control  that  a 


A  HORSE  will  let  you  do  a  check-up  on  his  dental  work  if  you  grab  his  tongue  and  pull  it  out  and  to  one  side. 


cow  knows  as  part  of  her  daily  routine  is  cow  into  a  non-moving  |X)sition.  It  causes  below  the  fetlock.  The  free  end  is  then 

the  stanchion.  It  will  give  enough  control  pain,  where  it  hurts  most,  in  her  tender  thrown  over  any  beam  that  is  slightly  to 

to  use  a  balling  gun  on  a  gentle  cow  and  nostrils,  so  she  stands  still.  the  rear  of  the  cow.  As  the  rope  comes 

for  treating  small  scratches.  The  idea  back  For  treating  an  udder  or  working  on  a  down  from  the  beam,  the  free  end  is 

of  most  restraints  is  to  cause  temporaiA’  hoof  that  has  hoof  rot,  the  beam  hook  re-  passed  around  the  cow’s  leg  above  the 

pain  in  one  place  and  take  the  animal’s  straint  is  often  used.  It  is  illustrated  in  hock  to  form  a  half  hitch.  The  ropre  is 

attention  away  from  other  areas  which  are  use  on  page  38.  First  a  nose  lead  is  used  carried  forward  and  wrapped  once 

being  treated.  The  nose  lead  is  the  tool  to  pull  the  cow’s  head  to  the  side  opposite  around  a  stanchion.  The  cow’s  hoof  is 

a  veterinarian  uses  for  everv-thing  from  the  leg  which  is  to  be  lifted.  A  twenty  to  then  lifted  off  the  ground  and  the  slack 

intravenous  injections  to  examining  a  thirty-foot  snubbin"  rope  is  used  and  the  in  the  rop>e  taken  up.  If  the  foot  is  lifted 
hoof.  It  is  quick  to  use  and  usually  puts  a  loop  end  is  put  around  the  cow’s  leg  (Continued  on  page  112) 
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Man's  jtnd  u  iffi  (i^aft.s  began 
I  he  (lax  he  jjaf  np  Ihe  Jn.sf  fence. 
He  fights  a  losing  battle.^ 


A  MAN  never  gets  used  to  the  surprise  an  electric  gate  can  give  him. 


THIS  IS  A  POLE  GATE,  one  of  the  crankiest  of  the  lot. 
40 


THE  ONLY  WAY  to  best  a  gate  is  to  take  it  to  the  house  and  chop  it  up  for  kindling.  Even  money  it  breaks  his  leg  on  the  way. 


1  When  farmers  started  to  fence  their  fields  to  keep  their  own 

stock  in  and  other  people’s  stock  out,  they  invented  what  is  called 
a  gate  to  close  the  hole  in  the  fence  where  they  went  in  and  out. 
They  haven’t  had  a  peaceful  moment  since.  All  gates  arc  just 
about  alike;  they  have  two  ends,  one  of  which  is  fastened  to  the 
fence.  This  end  stands  still  and  watches  to  see  what  happens 
when  someone  tries  to  operate  the  other  end.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  a  fellow  in  Missouri  has  made  a  new  kind  of  gate.  It’s  fixed 
so  it  will  disappear  into  the  ground  when  you  pull  a  rope.  But 


Many  a  young  farmer  has  started  out  in  life  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  smarter  than  gates.  But  in  the  end,  a  gate  will  get 
him.  I'hey  not  only  have  on  their  side  the  lori  es  of  nature — grav¬ 
ity.  weathering,  rust  and  slow  rot.  but  seem  to  have  an  ornety 
and  obstinate  will  of  their  own.  They  hang  around  and  wait  for 
a  man  and  then  do  him  dirt  when  he  least  expects  it.  Many  a 
man.  after  a  round  with  a  gate,  has  gone  in  and  beat  his  wife  or 
his  bi'st  cow.  .And  you  can’t  blame  him  too  much.  'Fhere  arc 
lots  of  gates  on  a  farm,  most  of  them  bad,  and  day  in  and  day 


never  fear,  this  gate  will  figure  out  a  way  to  outsmart  its  maker.  out,  it’s  just  more  than  any  one  can  expect  a  man  to  stand. 


Two  hours  ivork  with  a  tractoi' 
scraper  blade  cleans  this 
1000 -steer  concrete 
feeder  lot 


BY  L.  J.  SMITH 


“There’s  no  use  wadin’  around  through 
mud  up  to  your  knee  to  get  your  work 
done  either.  We’re  only  here  once,  so  we 
might  as  well  make  it  as  nice  for  our¬ 
selves  as  we  can.  A  concrete  barnyard,  in 
addition  to  being  good  dairying  business 
is  a  real  nice  thing  to  have  on  the  place. 

And  with  nitrogen  and  other  plant  food 
elements  at  their  current  prices,  few 
farmers  can  afford  the  losses  suffered  by 
careless  handling  of  manure.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Ohio  Agricultural  E.xpcriment 
Station  replaced  a  loose  plank  bam  floor 
with  concrete  and  saved  16  pwDunds  of 


T  F  THERE  was  anything  that  disturbed 

Walter  Mayhew  about  his  new  dairy 
farm  in  central  Illinois  it  was  the  long 
jagged  crack  in  the  concrete  foundation  of 
the  milk  house.  To  Mayhew,  a  man  who 
has  handled  a  lot  of  concrete,  that  crack 
was  an  every  day  reminder  of  someone’s 
sloppy  work.  “Concrete,”  he  says,  “is 
stuff  that  should  be  made  so  it  won’t 
crack.  Once  you  get  a  crack  in  a  piece 
of  concrete  work,  it’s  always  a  crack,  no 
matter  how  you  patch  it.” 

Looking  at  the  cracked  foundation, 
Mayhew  was  just  as  glad  the  former 
owner  left  the  barnyard  unpaved.  Now 
he  could  put  his  own  pavement  there,  one 
that  would  outlast  him  and  perhaps  his 
children. 

It  isn’t  that  he  finds  anything  glam¬ 
orous  about  concrete  work.  It’s  heavy 
work,  even  for  a  good  man.  But,  a  man 
should  take  some  pride  in  a  concrete  job, 
for  as  Mayhew  said,  “Concrete  is  as  good 
as  the  fellow  who  puts  it  up.” 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  he 
is  right.  There  are  concrete  structures 
still  in  good  shap>e  after  2,000  years.  The 
ancient  city  of  Pompeii,  which  archeol¬ 
ogists  are  still  uncov'ering,  was  made  lar¬ 
gely  of  concrete.  One  old  Roman  tem¬ 
ple,  built  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
mistreated  down  through  the  centuries  by 
vandals  and  the  elements,  still  stands. 
Mayhew  wasn’t  in  Rome,  but  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  do  as  the  Romans  did.  He 
was  going  to  build  a  barnyard  pavement 
that  no  cow,  farm  machine  or  freezing 
weather  would  chip  or  crack.  And  that’s 
just  what  he  did. 

A  farmer  can  be  forgiven  for  coveting 
the  neighbor’s  paved  barnyard  while  his 
own  cows  slough  around  knee  deep  in 
ooze  and  mud.  There  arc  enough  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  paved  ov’er  unpaved  barnyard 
to  make  him  rightfully  envious.  A  paved 
yard  keeps  both  the  cow  and  the  milk 
insfjector  happier.  The  pavement  keeps 
the  cows  from  dragging  their  udders 
through  the  mud  the  way  a  beaver  drags 
his  tail  along  a  creek  bank.  Hard  sur¬ 
faced  yards  also  keep  cows  in  better 
spirits  and  it’s  the  contented  cow  that 
brings  in  the  milk  check  each  month. 


“I  had  been  wanting  to  put  a  concrete 
barnyard  in  back  of  our  barn  for  sev'eral 
years,”  says  John  Kcehner  of  Butler  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio.  “The  cows  would  loaf  out  there 
between  milking  times  in  the  winter  and 
stand  in  mud  up  to  their  bellies.  It’s  not 
that  cows  like  to  be  dirty,  not  by  a  long 
ways.  But  these  cows  didn’t  have  any 
choice.  They  had  to  go  through  that  mud 
to  get  from  the  loafing  shed  to  the  milk¬ 
ing  parlor.  And  when  we’d  get  ’em  in 
to  milk,  it  would  take  twice  as  long  to 
clean  ’em  up  as  it  should.  .\nd  you  have 
to  clean  the  dirt  off  a  cow  before  you 


SPOTLESS,  CLEAN  and  happy,  this  cow  has  a  good  exercise  yard  even  in 
muddy  weather.  The  concrete  water  trough  has  an  automatic  float-type  valve. 


nitrogen  and  24  pounds  of  potash  per 
cow  p>er  year.  In  another  exp)eriment  the 
scientists  fed  two  groups  of  steers  identical 
rations.  One  lot  was  on  an  earth  floor 
while  the  second  group  was  on  concrete. 
Concreting  saved  60  p>ounds  of  plant 
nutrients  p>er  steer  per  year,  enough  to 
pay  for  the  concrete  pavement  the  first 
year  it  was  used.  Any  slab  will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  vear  if  the  ma.ximum  num- 


milk  her  for  two  reasons.  One,  the  milk 
inspector  will  be  out  to  see  you  and,  two, 
dirt  wrecks  your  milking  machine.  It’s  not 
like  it  used  to  be  when  you’d  squat  be¬ 
side  the  old  cow  with  your  head  up 
against  her  flank  and  squirt  milk  into  the 
bucket  between  your  legs,  not  by  a  long 
way.  Cows  have  to  be  clean  today  and 
that’s  why  I  wanted  that  conerete  barn¬ 
yard  that  was  clean  in  anv  weather.” 


biT  of  animals  use  it  all  the  time. 

Mayhew,  the  farmer  in  Illinois,  was 
aware  of  these  advantages  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  pave  his  barnyard.  And  because 
it  is  much  like  any  other  flat  concrete  con¬ 
struction,  let’s  follow  the  step-by-step  pro¬ 
cedure  in  putting  down  a  good  concrete 
barnyard. 

The  farmer  planning  to  pave  his  barn¬ 
yard  faces  two  distasteful  facts;  the  work 
is  hard,  and  the  materials  and  labor 
costly.  But  the  cost  of  materials  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  fraction  of  a  good  month’s  milk 
check,  and  the  advantages  arc  spread 
over  a  lifetime.  If  the  farmer  is  milking 
28  cows  he  will  need  a  pavement  that 
covers  about  1,000  square  feet,  allowing 
35  square  feet  for  each  animal.  The 
materials  for  this  pavement,  sand.  gra\el 
and  cement,  will  cost  about  $200  at  to¬ 
day’s  prices. 

If  he  buys  ready-mixed  concrete,  and 
many  farmers  are  closi'  (‘nough  to  a  con¬ 
crete  company  to  pt'rmit  this,  the  cost  will 
run  somewhat  higher,  but  the  labor  will 
b<'  less. 


THIS  IS  the  way  a  good  concrete  mixture 
looks.  Just  the  right  amount  of  gravel, 
sand,  cement  and  water  will  give  a  smooth 
surface  when  it  is  worked  with  a  trowel. 
The  concrete  will  be  strong  and  permanent. 

If  neither  time  nor  money  is  available 
for  the  entire  job  at  once,  a  fanner  can 
start  a  barnyard  pavement  by  laying  one 
10  foot  strip  next  to  the  barn  and  adding 
to  it  with  more  10  foot  strips  as  he  can. 

The  best  time  of  the  year,  according 
to  Mayhew,  to  lay  concrete  is  cithci 
spring  or  fall.  Summer  is  often  so  hot 
and  diy  that  the  concrt*te  dries  out  too 
fast.  And,  of  course,  this  is  no  job  foi 
freezing  weather. 

Materials 

The  sand  and  gravel  that  go  into  con¬ 
crete  play  a  major  role  in  the  quality  of 
the  mix.  They  should  be  clean.  Most 
large  companies  selling  these  materials 
now  wash  them  before  they  are  sold. 

“I’ve  seen  plenty  of  concrete  made  with 
old  dirty  gravel  that  farmers  get  out  of 
the  crick,”  says  John  Keehner.  “They 
think  its  nice  and  clean  and  they  make 
a  concivte  pavement  with  it,  then  before 
20  years  it  can  be*  shos’cled  up  like  gravel 
because  it  was  too  dirty  to  stick  together.” 


The  cement  is  a  glue  made  of  lime  and 
clay,  fused  under  high  temperatures,  then 
ground  into  powder.  Just  as  you  can’t 
paint  over  dirt,  without  its  chipping,  so 
cement  won’t  bind  dirty  sand  and  gravel 
together  propt'iTy  because  it  can’t  get  to 
the  suifaces.  Check  the  sand  for  dirt  by 
rubbing  it  between  your  hands.  If  your 
hands  take  on  a  layer  of  dirt,  the  sand 
isn’t  clean  enough  for  good  concrete.  Or 
you  can  drop  a  handful  of  sand  into  a 
pail  of  water;  if  you  see  the  bottom  after 
two  minutes,  the  sand  is  clean  enough. 
Dirt  can  be  flushed  of!  sand  by  spreading 
it  on  a  sloping  concrete  surface  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  hose  on  it. 

The  gravel  should  be  less  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  Some  fanners 
are  tempted  to  use  bank  gravel  from  the 
creek,  and  sand  from  the  same  source. 
They  may  e\en  try  using  the  mixture  in 
the  proportions  found  in  the  creek,  but 
they  usually  get  into  trouble  from  dirty 
materials  improperly  proportioned. 

If  water  looks  clear  enough  to  drink,  it 
is  clean  enough  to  make  good  concrete. 

Prepare  the  Scene 

Before  mixing  the  concrete,  prepare  the 
space  where  it  will  lay.  The  barnyard 
should  lx‘  smoothed  off,  packed  down  and 
graded  to  a  slope  of  one  inch  to  10  feet. 
(Inside  Moors  for  basements  and  garages 
should  be  sloped  only  half  as  much.)  The 
day  before  the  concrete  is  poured  the 
area  should  be  watered  down  and  rolled. 
For  a  really  good  job  spread  two  inches 
of  pit  gravel  o\er  the  yard  to  help  break 
the  movement  of  moisture  from  below. 
Wet  the  gravel  just  before  the  concrete 
is  poured. 

Farmei-s  who  expect  to  clean  theii 
paved  barnyards  with  a  tractor  mounted 
manure  loader,  or  who  expect  to  haul 
heavy  equipment  across  them,  should 
pour  the  concrete  six  inches  deep.  II 
nothing  but  cows  will  use  the  space  a 
four  inch  pavement  is  thick  enough.  So 
that  the  surface  is  non-skid  for  cattle  it’s 
a  good  idea  to  draw  a  stiff  broom  over 
the  surface  of  the  partly  hardened  con¬ 
crete. 

The  depth  of  the  slab  will  determine 
whether  to  use  two  by  fours  or  two  by 
sixes  for  the  forms.  The  concrete  should 
Ix'  poured  in  10  foot  strips,  so  the  first 
•form  reaches  10  feet  from  the  barn  and 
the  length  of  the  barnyard.  Use  good 
straight  stock  for  the  fonns  and  nail  them 
in  place  by  using  stakes  and  eight  penny 
nails. 

If  the  farmer  pours  only  one  strip  a 
day  he  can  take  up  the  forms  aftef  24 
hours  and  pour  the  second  strip  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  If  he  pours  more  than  one 
strip  a  day  he  can  construct  forms  for 
ev'er\-  other  strip  and  fill  in  the  gaps  the 
next  day.  At  any  rate  the  spaces  between 
the  10  foot  strips  become  the  expansion 
joints  which  will  permit  the  slabs  to  ex¬ 
pand  without  cracking  or  heaving  in 
freezing  and  thawing  weather.  Walter 


Mayhew  places  three  thicknesses  of  black 
building  paper  between  two  adjoining 
slabs  to  keep  a  space  between  them. 
Some  farmers  and  concrete  experts  prefer 
a  one-inch  board  the  height  of  the  con¬ 
crete.  The  board  is  painted  with  old 
crankcase  oil. 

“Another  thing  I  think  faimers  ought 
to  do  when  they  lay  a  concrete  barnyard.” 
says  John  Keehner,”  “is  to  make  good 
footings  around  it.  When  my  space  was 
scraped  clean  and  staked  off,  I  dug  a 
trench  si.x  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep 
all  around  where  the  slab  was  going  to 
be.  Then  I  poured  concrete  in  this  trench 
first,  .\fter  it  had  started  to  harden  we 
could  stick  boards  down  along  the  outside 
edge  of  it  to  make  it  cheap  and  easy  to 
handle  fqnns.  The  footings  keep  frost 
from  getting  up  under  it  so  much.” 

There  are  many  different  proportions 
of  materials  for  concrete  depending  on 
the  job  the  concrete  is  asked  to  do  and 
how  much  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  various  mi.xes  best  suited  to 
different  faim  jobs  can  be  found  in  the 
chart  on  page  141. 

Making  concrete  requires  no  elaborate 
equipment.  For  small  jobs  such  as  mak¬ 
ing  sidewalks,  fence  posts  or  milkhouse 
Moors,  perfectly  good  concrete  can  be 
mixed  by  hand.  But  for  a  better  mixing 
job,  and  especially  to  save  time  and 
muscle  on  the  big  jobs  such  as  barnyard 
pavements,  a  farmer  should  borrow  a 
neighbor’s  concrete  mixer,  or  perhaps  rent 
one  from  a  contractor. 

If  you  are  mixing  concrete  by  hand 
here  arc  the  tools  you’ll  need.  First  you 
must  have  a  tight  jointed  platform.  It 
should  be  big  enough  for  two  men  to 
work  with  straight  edged  shovels.  Seven 
by  twelve  feet  is  a  good  size.  Nail  strips 
of  wood  along  three  sides  to  keep  the 
materials  on  the  platform  during  mixing. 
You’ll  need  two  square  end  shovels,  a 
large  hoe,  a  home-made  wood  trowrl 
measuring  about  three  and  a  half  by  14 
inches,  a  groover,  a  tamper,  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  a  long  two-by-four  for  a  straight 
edge,  a  measuring  box  and  a  water  pail 
and  barrel,  and  an  ax. 

The  measuring  box  should  be  bottom¬ 
less  and  have  inside  measurements  of  12/2 
inches  by  24  inches.  This  will  hold  two 
cubic  feet.  Inside  the  box  make  horizon¬ 
tal  markings  one  fourth  and  one  half  of 
the  way  up  to  (mable  you  to  measure  one 
half  a  eubie  foot  and  one  eubic  foot  of 
materials.  For  easy  handling  nail  tw’o 
boards  across  the  long  sides  to  make  a 
pair  of  handles  on  each  end. 

If  you’re  making  a  l-2^-3  mixture, 
(one  part  cement,  two  and  a  quarter 
parts  sand,  and  three  parts  gravel,  which 
is  recommended  for  barnyards)  you  place 
the  box  on  the  platform,  fill  it  will  gravel 
and  lift  it  with  a  side  motion  to  spread 
the  gravel.  Repeat  the  performance  with 
the  box  half  full.  This  is  three  cubie 
feet  of  gravel.  Then  set  the  box  on  the 
gravel,  fill  it  with  sand  and  dump.  Add 
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an  citilith  box  of  sand  to  make  2'A  cubic 
feet.  Then  scatter  one  bag  of  Portland 
cement  oxer  the  aggregate,  since  the  bag 
contains  exac  tly  one  cubic  foot.  Portland 
cement  (the  name  came  from  England) 
binds  the  sand  and  gravel  as  water  sets 
up  a  chemical  ac  tion  in  the  mass. 

With  the  materials  on  the  platform  the 
mixing  starts.  The  workmen  don’t  haxe 
to  lift  all  the  weight  of  the  mass  to  mix  it 
thoroughly.  Instead  they  face  c-ach  othc-r, 
shoxc'ls  in  hand,  ac  ross  the  pile-  of  mate¬ 
rial.  They  thc-n  push  their  shoxels  through 
the  material  at  each  other  and  turn  them 
ox-er  at  the-  end  of  each  stroke.  When  the 
mass  has  been  turned  oxer  a  first  time  the 
txxo  mc'n  c  hange  place's  and  turn  it  once 
more.  Their  mixing  job  xvill  have  bc'cn 
c-asier  if  they  first  jab  their  shox’els  doxvn 
into  the  materials  a  few  times  to  start  the 
mixing  procedure,  ^\’hen  the  dry  mix  is 
linished  the  pile  should  be  uniform  in 
color  xvithout  streaks  of  gray  cement  or 
broxvn  sand. 

Thc'n  xvith  a  hex?^  or  shoxel,  opc'n  a 
xvatc-r  trenc  h  in  the  matc'rials  right  doxvn 
to  the  ])latform.  The  proportion  of  ec‘- 
ment  to  xvater  determines  the  strength  of 
the  fmishc-d  concrete.  If  the  sand  is 
moist,  fixe  gallons  of  xvater  should  be* 
used  for  c'xc'iy  bag  of  eement.  If  the  sand 
is  xvc't.  dec  rease'  the  xvater  to  four  and  a 
half  gallons,  and  if  the  sand  is  dry,  add 
fixe  and  a  half  gallons.  The  xvater  and 
the  dry  mixture  should  be*  mixed  until 
the  eement  is  thoroughly  eoxering  all  the 
(Continued  on  page  141  ) 

A  PRE-CAST  SILO  mode  of  concrete.  It 
goes  up, quickly  xvith  on  electric  hoist  to 
raise  the  pieces.  They  ore  set  in  a  special 
compound  which  is  waterproof  and  acid- 
proof.  Compression  is  applied  with  the 
steel  hoops  to  give  it  additional  strength. 


THE  MONSTERS  OF 


Through  the  dumb,  bovine  minds  of  Big  Red  and  Lord 
Bozo  there  must  occasionally  flit  the  thought  that  they  are  not 
like  other  cattle.  On  Lon  Wooley’s  eighty-at  re  farm  near  Friend¬ 
ship,  Indiana,  other  cattle  eomc  and  go,  but  Big  Red  and  Lord 
Bozo  go  on  forever,  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  fatter  and  lazier. 
The\’  are  so  big  and  so  fat  that  people  from  all  over  come  to 
look  at  them.  They  shake  their  heads,  and  even  the  pious  find 
that  it  may  take  a  bit  of  profanity  to  dest  ribe  Big  Red  and 
Lord  Bozo.  ‘'The  biggest  damn  cattle  in  the  world.”  they  say. 

Big  Red.  short  for  Big  Chief  Red  Man,  is  a  hull;  Lord 
Bozo  is  a  steer.  They  are  shorthorns  and  half-brothers,  part  of 
a  fourteen-head  herd  on  Wooley’s  worn-out  farm,  and  were 
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born  there  a  little  over  four  years  ago.  The  steer  is  as  gentle 
and  amiable  as  a  fat  lady  of  the  circus.  Occasionally  the  bull 
tosses  hLs  head  when  a  stranger  comes  too  near  him,  but  he 
won’t  snort,  and  pawing  the  ground  is  out  of  the  tiuestion  he 
needs  all  four  feet  fimily  planted  to  .support  him.  When  he 
spies  the  heifers  in  the  adjoining  field,  as  he  often  does,  he 
heaves  a  great  sigh  and  lies  down. 

No  on<‘  knows  how  rnut  h  Big  Red  and  Lord  Bozo  weigh, 
but  vi.sitors  ha\e  a  lot  of  fun  guessing  and  making  hypothetical 
bets,  (^ne  livestot  k  judge  with  a  reputation  for  a  sharp  eye 
said  the  bull  would  weigh  1^200  and  the  stee-  3000.  Another 
cattleman  wants  to  bet  that  both  will  top  3.500.  Ruben  Runner, 


FRIENDSHIP 


shorthorns  in  the  country. 

Wooley  himself 'will  not  venture  a'gum  abcint 
side-stepping/  the’  quesdon  widi  ^  a  line  from  Voltaiie/ 
meet .  and.  talk  about  this  again,  but  in  the  ^meaiihiJe 
remember  this — neither  of  us  really  knows.**  ^  ‘ 

Sooner  or  later  everybody  asks  Wooley  the  _  same 
“What’s  the  big  idea?”  They  arc  very  likely  to  get  a 
from  the  classics  or  the  Bible  to  add  to  their  confimon/Ncigh^^^f^^ 
bors  say  that  W’ooley  made  pets  of  the  two  calves  and 
so  attached  to  them  that  when  they  reached  the  usual  ‘marketf;?^^<; 
weight  he  just  didn’t  have  the  heart  -to  M-nd  them  to-thc*^]^ 
slaughter  house.  ( Continued  on  page 


the  postmaster  at  CroM  Plains,  ’  measured  them  with  a  steel 
tape  and  ^reported '  that  Big  Red  measured  105  inches  from 
face  to. rump,  106  inches  girth,  and  his  brisket  was  15  inches 
from  the  ground;  Bozo  was  102  inches  long,  had  a  girth  of  107 
inches  and  his  brisket  was  likewise  15  inches  from  the  ground.. 

They  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  challenge  the  legendary 
Lincolnshire  Ox,  which  “measured  four  yards  from  his  face  to 
his  rump '  and  stood  76  inches  high.”  John  Evelym  in  his  diary 
says  that  he  saw  an  ox  from  Kent  in  1649  which  was  17  feet 
long.  In  these  days  of  baby  beef,  cattle  are  no  longer  bred  as 
they  were  when  the  Lincolnshire  Ox  was  king  of  the  cattle 
wx)rld.  But  Big  Red  and  Bozo  may  well  be  the  biggest  pair  of 


BY  HAROLD  HELPER 


One  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  our  eoun- 
tiy  was  Robert  Gibbon  Johnson,  a  great 
man  who  made  a  lasting  and  profound 
eontribution  to  our  soeiety,  and  was  then 
forgotten.  Hardly  anyone  ever  heard  of 
his  name,  much  less  his  brave  act  on  the 
courthouse  steps  at  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  a  hot 
.\ugust  day  in  1820. 

Robert  Gibbon  Johnson  was  a  pioneer 
resident  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  he  became 
a  colonel  in  the  state  cavalr\-.  He  was  a 
judge,  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
a  loan  commissioner,  a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  a  director  of  that  elegant  institu¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  rich  man  and  a  power  in 
the  church. 

Yet  his  claim  to  fame  rests  on  neither 
his  wealth  nor  the  honors  that  were  thrust 
upon  him. 

Robc'rt  Gibbon  Johnson  deserxes  im¬ 


mortality  because  he  ate  a  tomato. 

j\t  first  blush  this  seems  to  be  a  flimsy 
thing  on  which  to  base  a  claim  for  great¬ 
ness:  millions  of  people  eat  tomatoes 
ever\-  day  and  don’t  e.xpect  medals  for 
braverx-.  But  it  was  different  in  Mr. 
Johnson’s  time.  Folks  then  did  not  love 
and  understand  the  tomato  as  they  do 
today;  they  regarded  it  as  a  poisonous 
plant.  It  was  referred  to  as  “The  Love 
.\pple”  and  was  grown  in  flower  gardens 
because  it  was  pretty  to  look  at.  Ripe 
tomatoes  were  displayed  on  window  sills 
like  potted  geraniums.  And  they  were 
called  Love  .Apples  because  a  ripe,  red 
tomato  was  sometimes  presented  by  a  shy 
swain  to  his  sweetheart  as  a  token  of  his 
love. 

But  eat  a  Love  Apple!  Heavens  to 
Betsy,  “no!” 
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riic  inihl-lvvkitig  gtuth  fnan  on  the  opposite  page  had  a  Holds  heart — 

he  ivas  the  first  to  eat  a  tomato. 


The  bad  name  of  the  tomato  wasn’t  en¬ 
tirely  based  on  superstitution.  It  was 
known  that  the  tomato  is  related  biologi¬ 
cally  to  toba((o.  which  isn’t  very  good  to 
eat,  and  to  the  nightshade,  a  deadly 
jjoison.  There  was  something  else  about 
tomatoes  which  might  have  earned  them 
their  bad  reputation — they  didn’t  look 
like  something  good  to  eat.  In  those  days 
before  the  plant  experts  had  worked  on 
them,  they  were  puny  looking  and  wrin¬ 
kled  like  a  prune. 

But  such  as  it  was,  the  tomato  had  a 
champion.  Robert  Gibbon  Johnson  liked 
tomatoes — not  only  to  look  at,  but  to  eat. 
When  Mr.  Johnson  liked  anything  he 
went  all  out  for  it.  He  said  that  instead 
(if  tomatoes  poisoning  him  they  made  him 
feel  good — they  pepped  him  up. 

He  had  visions  of  the  day  wlu'n  every¬ 
body  would  like  and  respect  tomatoes, 
when  they  would  be  a  proper  vittle  on 
every  table;  he  saw  them  as  a  valuable 
crop  for  the  farmer,  doing  big  things  for 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

But  alas;  whem  he  tried  to  interest  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  a  tomato  diet  he 
was  firmly  rebuffed.  The  more  polite 
raised  their  eyebrows  and  said,  “No!” 
Others  bluntly  said  he  was  cracked. 

He  brooded  cjuite  a  bit  over  this,  recall¬ 
ing  sadly  the  Biblical  injunction  that  a 
prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
( ountry.  But  he  was  a  stubborn  man  and 
bye  and  bye  he  thought  up  a  plan  to  put 
the  tomato  across  as  an  eating  vegetable. 

One  day  in  1820  he  marched  to  the 
•Salem  courthouse.  He  was  eariying  some¬ 
thing — a  basket  of  tomatoes. 

The  usual  crowd  of  loafers  were  reclin¬ 
ing  on  the  steps;  he  offered  them  each  a 
tomato. 

They  spumed  it — promptly  and  unani¬ 
mously. 

Whereupon,  while  the  crowd  gaped 
with  bulging  eyes.  Robert  Gibbon  John¬ 
son  calmly  selected  the  largest  and  juieest 
tomato  in  the  basket  and  ate  it;  then  he 
polished  off  the  whole  basket. 

One  and  all  expected  to  see  him  drop 
dead  on  the  spot.  But  he  didn’t;  he  wiped 
his  chin  and  walked  away  triumphantly, 
.\nd  he  was  alive  and  full  of  vim  and 
vigor  the  next  day. 

That  did  it!  That  sold  the  tomato! 
The  news  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  sensational 
feat  spread  like  wildfire.  People  took  cau¬ 
tious  bites  out  of  tomatoes  in  the  privacy 

THE  MODERN  TOMATO  has  been  digni¬ 
fied  by  scientific  research.  These  are  slices 
from  one  which  was  fed  radioactive  zinc. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Scientific  American. 


of  their  homes  and  then  sat  down  and  triumph.  In  that  community,  during  to- 

dubiously  waited  for  something  to  happen  mato  canning  time,  the  whole  world  smells 

— a  cramp,  or  a  cold  sweat,  or  a  loosening  like  chutney.  The  tomato  is  canned, 

of  the  bowels.  But  nothing  did  happen.  pureed,  juiced,  catsupped  and  eaten  raw 

Thus,  little  by  little  the  resistance  to  the  (with  a  pinch  of  salt,  of  course)  and 

tomato  was  broken.  Robert  Gibbon  John-  thrown.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  but  that 

son  was  a  likely  champion,  for  he  lived  to  the  housewife  uses  a  tomato  in  some  form, 

the  ripe  age  of  76,  strapping  and  vigorous.  Recently  it  gained  new  fame  as  a  gener- 

He  ate  tomatoes  and  rode  a  spirited  steed  ous  source  of  vitamin  C. 
with  bold  and  expert  horsemanship  to  the  Robert  Gibbon  Johnson  did  all  this  one 

veiy  end.  day  when  he  gallantly  tackled  a  tomato 

Today  the  tomato  is  America’s  most  on  the  courthouse  steps  at  Salem,  X.  J. 

popular  and  versatile  vegetable.  Between  He  deser\es  the  gratitude  of  all  who  enjoy 

40,000  and  50,000  tons  a  year  are  proc-  eating  (and  who  doesn’t?)  as  well  as  a 

essed  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  Mr.  place  in  history  beside  that  unknown  hero 

Johnson’s  home  town  and  the  scene  of  his  who  first  ate  an  oyster. 

THIS  HANDSOME  CHARACTER  was  no  doubt  frightened  by  a  man  before  he  was 
born.  His  elegant  plumpness  is  full  of  flavor  and  vitamins  and  other  nourishing  things, 
a  vast  improvement  over  the  puny,  wrinkled  love  apple  of  our  colonial  gardens. 
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Prick  I  \  pear  J(nicl(  rs  arc  an 
exclusive  group.  "Irvo  Calijorfila 
cactus  rancites  supply  the  nation, 

PRICKLY 


PEARS 


BY  EDWARD  SIEVERS 


A  prickly  pear  looks  like  something  the 
Almighty  thought  up  in  a  cynical  mo¬ 
ment.  A  cactus,  which  botanists  grace 
with  the  name  Optunia,  it  has  flat,  shovel¬ 
shaped  leaves  growing  one  out  of  the 
other.  In  spring  a  pear-shaped  fruit 
sprouts  from  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and 
l)reaks  into  bloom.  Leaves  and  fruit  are 
c  overed  with  needle-like  spines,  obviously 
nature’s  method  of  protecting  the  plant 
against  harm,  which  seems  an  unneces- 
san'  precaution. 

Way  back  in  the  dim  past  some  cou¬ 
rageous  and  perhaps  very  hungry  charac¬ 
ter  dc-spined  one  of  the  fruits  and  took  a 
cautious  bite;  it  wasn’t  so  bad.  Not  some¬ 
thing  one  would  want  to  serve  three  times 
a  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  but  still  some¬ 
thing  that  might  satisfy  an  occasional  ap¬ 
petite.  The  early  Spaniards  took  it  to 
Europe  and  found  that  it  would  do  ejuite 
well  on  some  of  the  semi-arid  hillsides  of 
•Spain  and  Italy.  People  got  so  they  liked 
it  over  there,  and  actually  grt'w  it  for  the 
food  it  offered. 

Hut  here  in  America  everybody  was 
( ontent  to  let  it  go  to  waste  as  long  as 
it  confined  its  home  life  to  the  deserts  of 
die  southwc'st.  Small  sprigs  found  their 
way  into  pots  and  added  a  doubtful 
l)c‘auty  to  living  rooms  up  north.  If  it 
encroached  on  cattle  pastures  in  the  south¬ 
west.  it  was  soundly  cussed  and  rooted 
out.  As  an  economic  possibility  it  was 
lower  than  a  common  weed  until  about 
thirty  years  ago  when  a  series  of  happy 
•iccidents  dropped  it  into  the  lap  of  Papa 


Bernardo  Maniscalco,  a  Sicilian  who  found 
himself  in  California  with  a  large  family 
and  no  job. 

Papa  Maniscalco  remembered  munch¬ 
ing  on  prickly  pears  in  his  native  Sicily 
and  reasoned,  rightly  enough,  that  there 
might  be  others  of  the  same  persuasion 
here  in  this  country.  So  he  started  raising 
prickly  pears  for  profit,  and  today,  with 
his  three  sons,  he  owns  and  operates  the 
largest  ranch  of  its  kind  in  America,  one 
of  the  two  commercial  prickly  pear 
ranches  which  supply  the  bulk  of  the 
pears  to  Eastern  markets.  There  is  one 
other  prickly  pear  ranch  in  California, 
the  La  Hue  Packing  Company,  at  San 
Jose. 

.Although  the  prickly  pear  is  a  native 
of  the  desert  and  semi-arid  areas  of  the 
west  and  southwest,  it  thrives  mightily 
when  cultivated,  irrigated,  and  fertilized. 
The  Maniscalco  ranch,  thirty  acres 
planted  solidly  to  prickly  pears,  is  located 
in  southern  California  near  Lakeside, 
about  fifteen  miles  east  of  San  Diego. 
From  the  Maniscalco  ranch  each  year 
45  or  50  ear  loads  of  boxed  pears  arc 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 


Maniscalco>  irrigate  from  a  leserNoir. 
whieh  is  filled  from  wells.  I'he  water  flows 
from  portable,  six-inch  pipes,  down  a 
gentle  slope  between  the  rows.  It  takes 
three  or  four  days  to  irrigate  the  thirty 
acres. 

Fertilizer  is  applied  in  the  fall  and  early 
spring;  both  cow  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizer  are  used.  .An  insect  with  a  highly 
peixerted  appetite  for  cacti  and  a  species 
of  scale  must  be  combatted  with  sprays. 
In  the  spring  and  the  summer  months 
preceding  haixest.  frequent  cultivations 
are  gi\en  with  a  power  rotaiy  hoe,  for 
irrigation  not  only  encourages  the  cacti, 
but  also  weeds  and  Bermuda  grass. 

Along  in  Februaiy  buds  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  edges  of  the  It'aves.  By  .April 
the  Maniscalcos  have  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  flower  bed  in  all  California — 
thirty  acres  of  solid  yellow  blooms.  The 
fruit,  in  the  meantime,  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  in  size  and  by  midsummer  the  pt'ars 
begin  to  crowd  one  another  along  the 
edge  of  each  leaf.  When  standing  room 
along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  bet  omes  too 
cramped,  the  fruit  is  thinned  out.  Two 
(Continued  on  page  1201 


LEFT:  Heavy  gloves  and  a  sharp  knife  ore 
harvest  tools.  ABOVE:  Papa  Maniscalco 
founded  the  prickly  pear  dynasty.  BELOW: 
The  fruit  is  polished  >vith  a  pepper  mop. 


The  Maniscalco  Prickly  Pear  Ranch 

People  come  from  all  over  to  see  the 
Maniscalco’s  thirty  acres  of  prickly  pears. 
Their  first  impression  is  that  here  is  the 
last  place  in  the  world  a  parachutist 
would  pick  for  a  landing.  The  cacti  are 
planted  in  neat  rows,  about  fifteen  feet 
apart,  on  a  gentle  slope*.  The  average 
productive  life  of  a  prickly  pear  is  about 
fifteen  years,  but  exceptional  plants  will 
bear  up  to  twenty  years.  When  a  plant 
is  “aged  out”  it  is  grubbed  out  roots  and 
all.  the  soil  fumigated,  and  a  new  plant 
set  in.  The  new  plant  is  a  slab  from  a 
healthy  young  plant  broken  off  and  partly 
covered  with  soil.  In  about  five  years 
it  begins  to  bear.  The  plants  are  .set  six 
to  eight  feet  apart  in  the  row;  as  they 
mature  they  spread  out  in  the  row  and 
at  full  maturity  may  be  8  to  10  feet  tall. 

.Although  prickly  pear  cacti  will  grow 
wild  under  semi-arid  conditions,  the  com¬ 
mercial  variety  is  irrigated.  Irrigation  is 
started  in  early  spring,  after  the  winter 
rains,  and  continues.  ever>-  two  or  three 
weeks,  up  to  harvest  time  in  .August.  The 


:/ 


Soinconi'  onci'  said  that  c\cry  family 
should  keep  a  bee  and  a  eow;  to  round 
out  the  diet,  a  vegetable  pateh  and  an 
apple  tree  should  be  ineluded.  But  the 
apple  tree,  especially  on  a  postage-stamp 
city  lot,  might  lx*  as  much  a  problem  as 
the  eow,  unless  it  is  a  dwarf  tree.  Dwarf 
fruit  trees  are  just  the  thing  for  the  home 
owner  who  lacks  space;  in  addition,  they 
can  be  as  fascinating  a  hobby  as  raising 
squabs  or  woodworking,  and  much  less 
damaging  to  thumbs  than  the  latter. 

The  space  covered  by  a  beach  umbrella 
will  support  a  dwarf  fruit  tn-e.  A  dwarf 
fruit  tree  will  thrive  anywhere  a  deeora- 
tivt'  shrub  will  grow  and  is  bi'tter  than  a 
shrub,  because  in  addition  to  being  a  thing 
of  b(“auty  it  bears  fruit  which  can  be 
eaten.  The  housewife  usually  takes  over 
the  flowers;  a  few  dwarf  trees  on  the  place 
will  give  the  man  of  the  hous(‘  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  out  in  the  sunshine  with  her, 
keeping  down  his  middle-age  spread. 

While  dwarf  fruit  trees  will  never  bring  | 
in  an  income  sufficient  to  keep  a  family  I 

in  comfort,  they  can  provide  the  fruit  for  i 

the  familv  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  lot  { 
of  fun.  Commercially,  dwarf  trees  are  near 
the  bottom  of  the  list,  although  some  or-  [ 
chards  are  planting  dwarf  trees  as  fill-ins.  ^ 
Orchards  of  semi-dwarf  trees  are  easy  to  T 
work  and  are  commereially  profitable.  But  I 
the  pint-size  dwarfs  are  strictly  fof  the 
man  who  wants  to  lean  over  the  fence  and 
call  out  to  his  neighbor,  “I.ookee,  a  basket 
of  apples  and  I  raised  them  myself.” 

Another  advantage  of  dwarf  fruit  is  that 
it  bears  eailier  in  life — at  about  2  or  3  * 

vears.  against  8  to  10  yc'ars  for  some  stand¬ 
ard  varieties.  This  is  espec  ially  interesting 
to  the  impatient  man.  or  to  the  octo-  • 

genarian.  .\nother  advantage  is  that  a  ! 

variety  of  fruit  can  be  grown  on  a  limited  ? 
amount  of  space — several  dwarf  trees  oc-  I 
eupy  no  more  space  than  one  standard  f 
size  tree. 

It’s  a  pleasure  to  own  a  good  dog,  but  ' 
it’s  a  lot  more  fun  to  teach  a  good  dog 
tricks.  The  same  is  true  of  dwarf  fruit; 
you  can  buy  a  dwarf  apple,  st't  it  in  the 
ground  and  wait  for  it  to  bring  forth  an 
apple.  Or.  you  can  buy  that  tree,  set  it  out 
properly,  and  then  start  training  it.  It’s 
surprising  what  you  can  make  that  tree 
do.  The  English  and  the  French,  in  fact 
most  of  the  amateur  and  professional  fruit 
growers  in  Europ<'.  have  gone  in  for  fruit 
tree  training  and  have  made  a  fine  art  out 
of  it.  They  use  every  wall,  every  stjuare 
foot  of  space  over  there,  to  grow'  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  Travelers  often  are  amazed 
at  the  king-size  fruit,  stencilled  by  sun¬ 
shine  and  fancy  wrapped,  on  sale  at  fruit 
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twid  is  bent . . . 


stands.  Some  of  this  ehoiee  fruit  was  grown 
on  trained  trees. 

Training  a  fruit  tree  requires  time  and 
patienee,  but  not  nearly  as  mueh  as  the 
Europeans  would  lead  us  to  believe.  But 
it  pays  off  in  the  fine  quality  of  fruit  har¬ 
vested.  Each  specimen  of  fruit,  as  well  as 
the  tree,  is  a  work  of  art — literally  a 
hand-made  product. 

Dwarf  trees  can  be  purchased,  planted, 
and  allowed  to  grow  normally,  or  they 
can  be  trained.  If  allowed  to  grow  nor¬ 
mally  they  arc  nothing  more  than  minia¬ 
ture  standard  trees  and  their  care  and 
management  arc  not  one  whit  different 
from  that  of  any  standard  tree.  It  is  the 
trained,  or  espaliered,  dwarf  tree  that  re- 
cjuires  the  extra  care  and  management. 

Trained  trees  are  commonly  called 
espaliered  trees.  The  term  “espalier”  ac¬ 


tually  has  two  rather  distinct  meanings. 
It  may  be  used  as  the  name  for  a  trellis 
or  support  on  which  a  tree  is  trained  in 
a  formal  shape,  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
plant  itself  which  is  trained  in  a  very 
sp)ecial  manner.  Trees  trained  by  the  espa¬ 
lier  method  have  a  limited  number  of 
branches  which  arc  oriented  along  a  wall 
or  fence  in  a  single  plane. 

Dwarf  trees  are  not  a  separate  variety, 
but  are  grafts  of  standard  trees  on  a  root 
which  has  limited  \  igor.  These  roots  sup¬ 
ply  only  a  limited  nourishment  to  the  tree, 
which  keeps  it  dwarfed.  The  dwarf  roots 
were  originally  developed  in  France,  but 
for  many  years  the  East  Mailing  Research 
Station  in  England,  was  the  leader  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  stock.  But  the  Mailing  stock 
was  always  limited  and  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  several  years  ago  import  re- 


BY  WESLEY  P.  JUDKINS 


cated  commercial  possibilities  in  the  Clark 
trees. 

For  apples  the  Mailing  IX  is  the  best 
known  of  the  very  dwarf  or  pint-size  types. 
Trees  grown  on  this  rootstock  reach  a 
height  of  only  six  to  eight  feet.  The  union 
on  Mailing  IX  tends  to  be  brittle:  the 
tree  should  be  staked  in  its  early  growth. 
The  Mailing  II  produces  trees  which  arc 
semi-dwarf  in  character  and  may  grow  to 
a  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  Other  dwarf 
apple  stocks  which  produce  trees  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes  arc  available.  Pear  trees  are 
dwarfed  by  using  Angers  quince  as  a  root- 
stock. 

Peach  trees  are  not  usually  grown  on 
dwarfing  roots.  The  trees  are  only  mod¬ 
erate  in  size  when  mature  and  there  is 
less  need  for  dwarfing  than  in  the  case  of 
apples  and  pears.  Peach  trees  do  not  lend 


ABOVE:  A  Belgian  fence.  Another  type  of  Belgian  fence  is  grown  by  planting  cor¬ 
don  trees  alternately  at  a  45  degree  angle.  LEFT:  This  shows  how  a  primary  lateral 
is  pruned  back  to  three  inches  during  summer.  Note  fruit  buds  at  base  of  leaves. 


strietions  became  so  rigid  that  the  supply 
was  practically  cut  off.  In  1935  Amer¬ 
ican  nurserymen  began  to  de\elop  their 
own  stock.  Among  the  best  of  the  home¬ 
grown  varieties  is  the  Clark  trunk  or  stem- 
piece,  developed  by  Tom  Maney  of  Iowa 
State  working  closely  with  the  Stark  Nur¬ 
series.  The  Clark  stock  stands  the  erratic 
.American  winters  mueh  better  than  the 
Mailing  stock.  Pilot  plantings  have  indi- 


themselves  to  the  wide  variety  of  espalier 
training  systems  as  do  apples  and  pears. 
The  peach  can  be  used  satisfactorily  for 
the  fan  type  of  espalier  training,  which  is 
discussed  later. 

Cherries  and  plums  arc  of  questionable 
value  for  espalier  training.  However,  a 
new  rootstock  from  Holland,  imp)orted  by 
the  Stark  Nurseries,  and  a  method  of 
propagation  developed  by  Dr.  Karl  Sax 


PEACHES  lend  themselves  better  to  the  fan  espalier  than  to  others.  Naturally  small 
trees,  peaches  are  not  as  popular  dwarfed  and  espaliered  as  apples  and  pears. 


select  McIntosh.  This  is  a  fine  apple  for 
the  { ooler  regions,  but  is  not  adapted  to 
the  wanner  states  farther  south.  The 
.M(  In  tosh  is  ver\-  susceptible  to  scab,  but 
this  disease  may  Ix'  controlled  by  careful 
spraying.  For  a  favorite  fall^eating  apple 
the  new  Rediiold  is  outstanding.  It  bears 
an  especially  large  apple  the  second  or 
third  yi'ar  after  planting  and  is  adapted 
to  most  soils  and  climates. 

Fears 

Dwarf  pear  trees  present  a  problem 
lacking  in  the  culture  of  dwarf  apples. 
The  dwarf  pears  are  more  susceptible 

TOP:  This  ambitious  tree,  lately  away  from 
the  grafters  hand,  blooms  while  yet  in  the 
pot.  BELOW:  Some  dwarf  trees  will  bear 
fruit  the  first  year  out  of  the  nursery. 


of  pears  on  your  tree,  pick  the  fruit  before 
it  is  fully  rijx?  and  allow  it  to  complete 
the  ripening  process  off  the  tree:  wrap  in 
foil  and  keep  at  70  degrees.  If  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  tree  an  excessive  number 
of  grit  cells  may  develop,  which  reduces 
the  edible  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Peaches 

One  of  the  most  dependable  of  the 
peaches  is  the  popular  Early  ElbiMta.  the 
best  all  round  variety  for  eating,  canning 
and  freezing.  Burbanks  July  Elbcrta ,  is 
another  good  peach.  Redhaven  is  out¬ 
standing  for  freezing  since  it  do<-s  not 
darken  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  Henry 
Leuthardt  Nursery.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  leading  dwarf  tree  growers, 
lists  14  varieties  of  apples,  5  of  peaches, 
1 1  of  pears,  3  of  apricots,  2  of  nectarines. 


of  the  .Arnold  .Arboretum,  HaiAaid  Uni¬ 
versity,  show  great  piomise  for  the  dwarf 
stone  fruits.  .A  new  semi-dwarf  sweet 
cherry’  of  promise  is  also  being  developed. 

A  arieties  and  Pollination 

.All  varieties  of  fruit  trees  can  be 
dwarfed,  but  some  apples,  peaches  and 
pears  are  more  adaptable  to  dw  arf  culture 
than  others.  The  particular  varieties  of 
apples  to  be  planted  will  vary  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Red  Delicious  and 
Golden  or  Yellow  Delicious  are  old  fa¬ 
vorites,  and  are  well  adapted  to  all  parts 
of  the  countiA'. 

The  Cortland  apple  ripens  a  week  or 
two  ahead  of  the  Red  or  Golden  D«4icious 
types.  The  fruit  of  Cortland  are  large,  at¬ 
tractive  red  apples  with  a  mild  semi¬ 
sweet  flavor.  The  flesh  is  white  and  does 
not  become  dark  when  cut  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  For  this  reason  Cortland  apples 
are  especially  desirable  for  \Valdorf  salads. 

.A  few  growers,  especially  in  the  New- 
England  or  northern  states,  may  wish  to 


to  fire  blight,  which  b<-comcs  more  serious 
as  we  go  from  the  north«‘in  to  the  south¬ 
ern  fruit-producing  areas.  Those  that  have 
the  most  resistance  are  small  and  poorly 
flavored  and  not  interesting  as  dwarfs. 
However,  one  fine  variety,  the  Bartlett, 
does  do  well  in  the  northern  areas  if 
growth  is  kept  down  and  not  too  much 
foliage  develops.  Some  pears  will  not  make 
a  union  with  quince  roots,  and  must  be 
double  grafted.  This  makes  a  weak  joint, 
but  Bartlett  is  still  the  best  espalier  pear. 

If  you  can  be  satisfied  with  smaller- 
sized  fruit  which  is  of  excellent  quality, 
Seckel  is  the  variety  to  plant.  This  is  a 
productive  variety  which  is  relatively  re¬ 
sistant  to  fire  blight.  Baldwin  and  Richard 
Peters  are  new  varieties  which  are  also 
quite  resistant  to  blight.  They  produce 
fruit  which  is  somewhat  larger  than 
Seckel,  but  not  as  good  quality.  The 
Duchess  makes  a  good  dwarf  tree  and  its 
fruit  is  flavorful.  It  especially  likes  the 
Midwest. 

As  an  aside,  when  you  do  get  a  stand 


A  CORDON  TREE:  Prune  laterals  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  red.  At  A  prune  each  season  to 
half  the  new  growth.  When  maximum 
growth  is  reached,  prune  back  to  one  bud 
each  year.  Plant  pears  shallow;  plant 
apples  3  or  4  inches  deeper  than  in  the 
nursery,  but  be  sure  the  graft  is  clear. 

and  5  of  plums.  This  nursery  has  a  full 
line  of  espalier-trained  trees.  Most  of  the 
larger  nurseries  list  a  full  line  of  dwarf 
trees. 

In  selecting  varieties,  do  not  overlook 
the  problem  of  pollination.  In  general, 
apples  are  self-unfruitful  and.  therefore, 
at  least  two  varieties  must  be  planted  in 
order  to  eross-pollinate  each  other.  The 
varieties  suggested  above  will  pollinate 
each  other.  Pears  are  also  largely  self-un¬ 
fruitful.  Most  varieties  are  cross-fruitful 
except  Bartlett  and  Seekcl.  Peaches,  apri¬ 
cots.  and  pic  cherries  are  mostly  self-fruit¬ 
ful  and  no  provision  need  be  made  for 
c  ross-pollination. 

THIRD  STEP  OF  U  ESPALIER:  This  four-year- 
old  tree  is  a  double  U  espalier.  Red  shows 
where  terminal  growth  has  been  pruned. 
When  the  desired  height  is  reached,  cut 
back  terminal  growth  each  year  to  one 
bud.  Do  not  allow  other  growth  to  de¬ 
velop  into  branches.  Encourage  fruit  buds. 


TO  TRAIN  A  U  ESPALIER,  cut  back  at  A 
when  planted,  allowing  two  laterals  to 
develop.  Prune  these  back  at  B  to  half 
terminal  growth  the  first  year,  leaving  12 
inches.  Keep  growth  of  fruiting  branches 
on  the  laterals  controlled  by  pinching 
back  as  soon  as  excess  growth  appears. 

Securing  and  Planting  Espalier  Trees 

If  you  want  to  become  a  tree  trainer, 
you  can  do  one  of  two  things;  Buy  one 
or  two-year-old  stock  (dwarf,  that  is) 
from  a  reliable  nursery,  and,  starting  from 
scratch,  prune  and  train  the  tree  from  the 
beginning.  Or  you  can  buy,  from  a  limited 
numhx'r  of  nurseries,  trees  which  have  had 
several  years  of  pruning  and  training. 
These  are  more  expensive,  but  they  do 
relieve  the  grower  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  critical  early  training. 

As  soon  as  the  trees  are  received  from 
the  nurseiy  they  should  bt*  unpacked  to  be 
sure  the  roots  are  moist  and  healthy.  If 
possible  the  plants  should  be  set  out  im- 

IF  A  SIMPLE  DWARF  TREE  is  wanted,  the 
pyramid  type  is  best.  Head  the  tree  and 
prune  back  when  planting;  otherwise  do 
not  prune  for  several  years  except  to  keep 
down  over-vigorous  branches.  In  rich  soil 
it  may  be  necessary  to  head  back  each 
year  in  order  to  properly  dwarf  the  tree. 


SECOND  STEP  OF  U  ESPALIER:  At  B,  train 
laterals  to  vertical  position.  Cut  back  ter¬ 
minal  growth  at  A,  allowing  laterals,  C, 
to  develop.  Cut  back  all  other  growth  to 
3  or  4  inches  for  fruit  buds.  The  drawing 
shows  about  three  years  growth. 

mediately  and  thoroughly  watered.  If  they 
cannot  be  set  out  within  ten  days  they 
should  be  heeled-in  in  a  trench  and 
watered.  The  heeling-in  operation  consists 
of  digging  a  trench  in  the  shade  in  which 
the  trees  are  planted  in  a  close  single  row 
with  the  tops  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about 
4,5  degrees  with  the  earth.  Cover  the  roots 
well  with  soil,  pack  it  down  firmly  with 
plenty  of  water.  The  trees  may  be  left 
heeled-in  for  several  weeks  until  they  can 
be  planted  in  their  permanent  location. 

In  most  sections  of  the  United  States 
planting  in  early  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  is  best.  In  sections 
(Continued  on  page  114) 

A  BELGIAN  FENCE:  Cut  vertical  terminal 
at  A,  training  opposite  branches  to  de¬ 
velop  at  45  degree  angle.  Cut  back  ter¬ 
minals  at  one-half  each  year’s  growth. 
When  desired  height  is  reached,  cut  back 
at  B  to  one  bud  each  year.  Set  trees  3 
feet  apart  and  tie  to  a  three-wire  trellis. 


IRRIGATED  PASTURES  IN  THE 


TN  RECENT  years  grass  has  become 
more  than  stuff  that  dulls  the  lawn 
mowi‘r.  Grass  crops  have  taki-n  their 
rightful  place  as  one  of  the  fann’s  best 
crops,  and  with  this  rise  to  fame  has  come 
a  constant  search  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
scientists,  and  educators  to  find  more  and 
better  ways  to  grow  more  and  better  grass. 

Good  pastures  are  the  cheapest  and 
best  feed  cattle  can  eat.  They  can  provide 
all  the  mineral,  vitamin,  and  nutrient  re¬ 
quirements  to  build  meat  or  milk.  .An 
Oregon  experiment  has  shown  that  dairy¬ 
men  who  make  the  best  use  of  pasture 
are  the  ones  who  have  the  lowest  labor 
cost  per  cow. 

We  are  working  out  good  seeding  mix¬ 
tures  for  high  voltage  pastures.  We  an 
learning  to  fertilize  the  grasslands.  We 
are  finding  the  best  ways  of  handling  the 
crops  produced  on  pastures.  But  in  the 
effort  to  create  better  pasture  there 
^  is  still  that  old  unpredictable,  the 

weather  and  the  water  it  brings. 

.And  wat<-r  can  be  the  critical 
factor  between  too  little 
pasture  and  enough  to 
go  ’round.  Now  farmers 
are  taking  the  weather 
into  their  own  hands, 
and  get  water  on  their 
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pasture  lands  when  and  where  they  need 
it.  Their  solution  lies  some  plaee  between 
tossing  dry  iee  into  the  passing  clouds  and 
waiting  for  nature  to  take  its  own  old- 
fashioned  course. 

In  the  far  West  and  in  the  desert  states 
irrigation  water  used  during  the  past  50 
years  has  turned  sagebrush  land  into 
alfalfa  fields  and  orchards.  Now,  irriga¬ 
tion  water,  gently  laid  down  from  revoK- 
ing  sprinklers,  is  moistening  an  increasing 
number  of  acres  throughout  the  Midwest, 
South  and  East.  And  as  farmers  hear  of 
the  good  results  being  obtained  with  irri¬ 
gated  pastures  they’re  keeping  the  irriga¬ 
tion  companies  busy  installing  new  sys¬ 
tems.  The  manufacturers  of  pipe,  pumps, 
( ouplings  and  sprinkler  heads  (the  four 
major  parts  of  a  sprinkler  system)  report 
that  their  business  gets  better  with  each 
passing  pasture  season.  E.xtension  engi¬ 
neers  from  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
spending  an  increasing  amount  of  their 
time  in  farmers’  fields  planning  irrigation 
systems.  In  Illinois  alone  there  is  an  esti¬ 
mated  9,000  acres  being  irrigated. 

More  sprinkler  systems  are  being  used 
for  watering  pasture  fields.  One  midwest- 
ern  irrigation  company  reports  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  systems  it  installs  are  being 
used  entirely  or  partly  for  irrigating  pas¬ 
tures. 

Since  irrigation  systems  are  not  doo¬ 
dads  which  can  be  bought  at  the  five  and 
dime,  there  must  be  some  good  sound 
reasons  for  the  growth  of  pasture  irriga¬ 
tion  in  recent  years.  The  farmers  buying 
and  using  these  systems  will  tell  you  then- 
arc  sev-eral  reasons  for  making  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

“Irrigation  is  cheap  insurance  against 
a  dry  sjjell  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.’’ 
says  Charlie  Gorman,  who  milks  a  largt- 
herd  of  Holsteins  in  Fleming  County. 
Kentucky.  “If  you  get  a  long  dry-  spell 
and  the  grass  cjuits  growing,  you  have  to 
hustle  around  to  find  something  to  feed 
them,  and  we’ve  never  found  anything 
as  good  for  dairy  cow  feed  as  good  pas- 

LEFT:  Aluminum  pipe  permits  quick  shifts 
of  an  irrigation  system.  Joints  are  flexi¬ 
ble  and  quickly  connected.  RIGHT:  Pump 
house  on  a  Midwest  farm — a  deep  well 
supplies  the  water  for  40  acres. 


A  PORTABLE  PUMP  UNIT  draws  water  from  a  stream  for  a  New  England  pasture.  A 
stream  is  the  cheapest  source  of  water,  but  small  streams  go  dry  when  most  needed. 


ture.  That’s  the  reason  we  use  our  irriga¬ 
tion  system  more  every  year.  It  guaran¬ 
tees  us  a  steady,  long  supply  of  good  feed 
that  can  be  harvested  by  the  cows  them¬ 
selves. 

“We  also  use  our  irrigation  system  to 
guarantee  our  fall  seedings.  We  like  to 
seed  legumes  in  the  fall,  give  them  a 
good  start,  but  without  irrigation  the  diy 
weather  would  usually  keep  the  seed  from 
germinating.  We’ve  bi-en  getting  fine 
stands  of  legumes  from  fall  seeding  when 
we  irrigate  after  the  field  is  planted.  We 
planted  one  field  of  14  acres  to  Sudan 
grass  and  alfalfa  in  the  fall  and  the 
following  year  filled  one  140  ton  silo  from 
it  and  three  doors  of  another.” 

In  times  when  the  investment  in  dairy-- 
ing  is  already  high,  and  dairymen  are 
operating  on  a  narrow  margin  of  profit, 
irrigation  helps  remove  the  risk. 

Irrigated  pastures  produie  more  feed 


than  those  watered  only  by  rain.  A  pas¬ 
ture  irrigation  study  several  years  ago  in 
Oregon  showed  that  a  good  irrigated  la- 
dino  clover  or  ladino  grass  pasture  will 
provide  two  producing  cows  with  75  to  80 
per  cent  of  their  total  feed  requirements 
throughout  the  growing  season. 

Out  near  Alliance,  Nebraska,  George 
Newswanger,  who  considers  irrigation 
about  the  greatest  thing  since  water  was 
invented,  was  pasturing  1,600  grown  lambs 
on  23  acres  of  irrigated  sweet  elov<“r  last 
year,  and  the  lambs  were  having  trouble 
keeping  the  forage  down.  VV’hile  most 
talcs  of  irrigation’s  accomplishments  are 
less  spectacular,  they  arc  still  impressive 
enough  to  prod  the  non-irrigating  live¬ 
stock  farmer  into  sizing  up  his  situation 
every  time  a  dry  spell  comes  along. 

One  of  the  points  favoring  a  sprinkler 
system  is  that  the  system  often  pays  for 
itself  in  increased  profits  the  first  few 
years.  On  high  value  truck  crops  the  cost 
may  be  returned  in  a  single  season’s  op¬ 
eration,  especially  if  it’s  a  dry  year. 

What  It  Costs 

The  rule  of  thumb  used  as  a  guide  in 
figuring  costs  of  irrigation  systems  is  that 
the  equipment  costs  about  $100  an  acre. 
The  life  expectancy  of  the  equipment  can 
be  figured  at  ten  years. 

Down  in  Tennessee  a  four-year  study- 
provided  some  of  the  answers  on  what 
returns  such  an  investment  can  bring.  The 
increase  in  income  from  these  irrigated 
pastures  were  figured  at  $63.30  an  acre 
annually.  Tennessee  has  a  longer  growing 
season,  however,  than  most  of  the  Mid¬ 
west. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  figure  what 
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irrigation  would  bo  worth  in  an  cxccp- 
tionallv  dr\'  vcar  when  pastures  would 
noiTnally  fail.  It  eould  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  selling  a  herd  of  feeder 
cattle  at  a  sacrifice  or  keeping  them  for  a 
good  profit. 

Other  tests  are  being  run  at  other  scien¬ 
tific  centers.  .And  wherever  the  values  of 
pasture  irrigation  are  checked  in  terms 
of  the  increases  in  meat  or  milk  produc¬ 
tion  the  arguments  come  out  in  favor  of 
irrigating. 

These  advantages  are  well  known  to 
the  fanners  already  irrigating  their  pas¬ 
tures,  farmers  such  as  John  Bab<  ock  who 
irrigates  pasture  on  his  Sunnygables  Fann 
in  New  York.  ‘*Our  attitude  toward  the 
irrigated  land,”  Bab<ock  says,  “is  that 
we  can  for  the  first  time  guarantee  the 
production  from  a  given  number  of  acres 
regardless  of  weather.  When  the  grazing 
bc<  omes  more  than  our  cows  can  handle, 
wc  make  cither  grass  silage  or  hay.”  Bab- 


close  enough  to  the  house  to  permit 
watering  the  large  home  garden  when  it 
needs  water. 

Who  Should  Irrigate? 

Irrigation  is  not  the  cure  for  all  ills. 
Like  most  other  modern  fann  practices, 
pasture  irrigation  is  successful  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  skill  and  good  management 
that  goes  into  it. 

In  general  the  farmer  who  stands  to 
gain  the  most  from  pasture  irrigation  is 
the  one  who  has  already  brought  his 
yields  as  high  as  he  can  by  proper  fertil¬ 
ization.  seeding,  and  har\esting.  Irrigation 
is  one  of  those  practices  which  should  be 
used  to  get  already  high  yields  higher. 
Even  where  it  is  purchased  as  insurance 
against  exceptionally  dn.-  weather  the 
farmer  should  already  have  taken  out 
other  insurance  with  good  pasture  man¬ 
agement. 

While  there  may  still  be  a  question 


came  first,  there  is  no  question  about 
whether  the  water  or  the  equipme-nt 
comes  fii'st  in  irrigating.  Before  looking 
at  the  catalogs  of  irrigation  equipment 
and  the  bank  balance  a  farmer  should 
size  up  his  water  supply.  Irrigation  water 
generallv  <omes  from  ponds,  wells  or  con¬ 
stantly  flowing  streams.  Good  streams  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  dependable.  W’ells 
arc  next  best,  but  they  are  costly  and  the 
deeper  they  go  the  more  it  costs  to  pull 
the  water  to  the  surface.  Ponds  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  widely  used  sources  oi' 
sprinkler  irrigation  water  and  where  the 
system  is  planned  right  the  pond  can  do 
the  job  well. 

Ponds  used  for  irrigating  should  hold 
one  and  a  half  acre  feet  of  water  for  eveiy 
acre  of  pasture  to  be  irrigated.  Thus  if 
a  one  acre  pond  has  an  average  depth  of 
six  feet  it  would  hold  enough  water  to 
irrigate  four  acres  of  pasture.  This  rule 
holds,  of  course,  only  where  the  pond  is 


cock  has  one  of  his  two  irrigated  pastures  about  whether  the  chicken  or  the  egg  filled  by  rainfall  run-off. 


THIS  SYSTEM  draws  water  from  a  ditch  fed  by  a  stream.  The  boom  supports  the  intake  pipe.  The  aluminum  pipe  is  moved  by  hand. 


THE  PUMP  for  this  system  is  operated  by  the  power  takeoff  on  the  tractor.  The  big  sprinklers  will  irrigate  this 
large  field  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  This  system  looks  expensive,  but  it  will  pay  for  irself  in  a  couple  of  years. 


The  source  of  water  must  also  be 
close  enough  to  the  thirsty  pasture  to  be 
reached  by  reasonable  lengths  of  pipe.  In 
Kentucky  Charlie  Gorman  has  three  large 
ponds  on  his  farm  located  so  that  every’ 
pasture  field  is  within  reach  of  his  irriga¬ 
tion  system. 

Figuring  the  water  needs  of  an  irriga¬ 
tion  system  is  a  job  for  a  trained  engineer 
and  the  farmer  can  get  help  in  this  either 
from  his  agricultural  colK’ge  or  the  va¬ 
rious  irrigation  companies.  The  irrigation 
companies  keep  trained  engineers  on  their 
staffs  to  tailor  irrigation  systems  to  in¬ 
dividual  farm  needs. 

The  sprinkler  heads  which  distribute 
the  water  come  in  several  sizes  and  styles. 
Most  of  them  operate  on  the  same  prin¬ 
cipal;  the  force  of  the  water  makes  them 
revobe  slowly  as  the  water  is  thrown  out 
in  a  circular  pattern.  The  small  and  more 
common  sprinkler  heads  operate  at  pres¬ 
sures  of  25  to  40  pounds.  A  common 
practice  is  to  place  the  sprinklers  40  feet 
apart  on  the  lateral  pipes.  .After  an  area 
is  watered  the  lateral  pipe  and  the  sprink¬ 
lers  on  it  are  moved  60  feet  down  the 
main  line  and  put  to  work  again.  The 


sprinkling  patterns  in  this  plan  overlap 
for  a  more  uniform  covering. 

It  is  in  pasture  irrigation  that  giant 
sprinklers  which  cover  up  to  three  acres 
in  one  setting  are  coming  into  wider  use. 
These  big  guns,  which  work  much  like 
the  smaller  ones,  require  less  labor  to 
operate  because  they  must  be  moved  less 
often. 

The  portable  pipes  used  in  irrigation 
systems  are  either  steel  or  aluminum.  Steel 
can  take  more  hard  knoc  ks,  but  there  is 
less  work  in  moving  the  lighter  aluminum 
pipes.  The  pipn-s  again  come  in  a  variety 
of  sizes,  but  most  lateral  pipes  are  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  16  to  30  feet 
long. 

The  two  types  of  pumps  used  for 
sprinkler  irrigation  systems  arc  the  hori¬ 
zontal  centifugal  pumps  and  the  larger 
turbine  pumps.  The  turbines,  more  costly 
and  more  powerful,  are  used  where  the 
water  must  be  taken  from  wells  more 
than  15  feet  deep. 

This  equipment  can  be  installed  for 
cither  a  portable  or  semi-portable  system. 
On  the  semi-portable  system  the  main 


water  line  along  the  edge  of  the  held  is 
usually  buried  with  connections  project¬ 
ing  from  the  ground.  Few  pasture  irriga¬ 
tion  systems,  however,  use  this  plan. 
Farmers  prefer  to  keep  their  entire  irriga¬ 
tion  system  completely  jX)rtablc  so  they 
can  water  Helds  at  different  ends  of  the 
fann  if  the  need  arises  and  the  water  is 
(Continued  on  page  1 10) 

CONNECTIONS  are  quickly  made.  Flexible 
joints  allov/  the  pipe  to  follov^  contour. 


MOUNTAIN  BOY 

He  has  fumed  the  stream  aud  the  motiufaiu  to  his  needs. 


I  saw  a  young  Danit-l  Boone. 

It  was  about  as  far  back  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  as  you  can  get. 

I  had  followed  a  clear,  tumbling  stream 
through  its  jungle  of  rhododendron  and 
laurel  as  it  descended  by  turbulent  steps 
down  the  rocky  ra\  ine.  The  slopes  were 
splashed  with  the  flame  of  mountain  aza¬ 
lea.  It  was  rough  going,  but  awful  easy 
on  the  eyes  and  nerves  there  in  Nature’s 
unspoiled  wilderness. 

Soon  the  valley  widened  out  a  bit,  and 
there  was  a  small  clearing  in  which  cattle 
giazc'd.  Before  I  got  there,  I  heard  the 
tinkling  bell  that  one  carried.  A  shy  boy 
of  about  12  sat  on  a  great  boulder  by  the 
water’s  edge,  minding  the  cattle.  Jumping 
from  rock  to  rock.  I  crossed  the  stream, 
spoke  to  him.  and  sat  on  a  nearby  log 
that  a  flash-flood  had  lodged  against  a 
clump  of  walnut  tmes.  The  wild  grandeur 
of  that  cool,  green  spot  was  bewitching, 
and  made  one  want  to  linger.  It  was  in¬ 
deed  a  peaceful  valley. 

.At  first  the  boy  was  ill  at  ease;  he 
looked  around  at  the  ground,  and  I 
con’dn’t  catch  his  (‘ye.  I  ofTered  him  an 
apple  and  he  shook  his  head,  but  I  pitched 
it  across  to  him  anyway.  He  caught  it, 
started  to  eat  when  I  did,  and  sewn  the 
conversation  warmed  up  a  bit,  specially 
after  I  assured  him  I  wasn’t  interested 
in  moonshiners. 

He  was  as  neat  and  fresh  and  clean  as 
his  valley.  His  black  hair  and  sharp, 
(  lean-cut  feature's  told  of  his  .Anglo-Saxon 
blood.  He  wore  a  wool  hat  that  had  long 
since  lost  its  shape,  and  was  faded  and 
frayed.  His  overalls,  patch  upon  patch, 
were  held  up  by  a  home-mad(‘  suspender 
with  pegs  for  buttons.  .And  his  fading 
plaid  shirt  told  of  many  washings. 

I  asked  him  what  he  did  during  the 
long  hours  minding  the  cattle,  just  sit 
there?  He  said  he  hunted  frogs  and  fished 
a  bit  and  gathered  wild  things  in  season. 
He  showed  me  his  sling-shot.  I  asked  him 
if  he  could  really  kill  anything  with  that. 
He  looked  surprised  and  said,  “I  shore 
kin.”  and  he  pointed  to  a  dozen  large 
frogs  he  had  lying  there  in  an  eddy  of 
cool  water. 

I  wanted  to  see  him  shoot.  So  we 
walked  up  the  stream  a  piece  and  he  tried 
to  show  me  a  frog  he  spied  back  in  a 


deep  shaded  nook.  I  couldn’t  sec  it  until 
he  shot  it  dead  with  a  pebble  the  size  of 
a  small  olive.  .An  ancient  snag  of  an  apple 
tree  grew  there  in  the  bottom.  An  apple 
near  the  top  was  rifX'ning  red.  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  hit  it.  He  said  “Sure”, 
cut  loose,  and  busted  it  wide  open  with 
the  first  shot.  It  was  uncanny  the  aim 
that  boy  could  get  with  his  crude  sling¬ 
shot.  He  “ordered  ofT’  and  got  the  two 
rubber  bands  a  year  before,  and  he  made 
the  pro'igs  from  a  seasoned  dogwood  fork 
that  he  had  cured  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
tween  the  logs  of  his  home.  It  was  as 
strong  as  iron. 

He  told  me  he  killed  scjuirrel  in  season 
too.  And  I  didn’t  doubt  him. 

Our  talk  soon  turned  to  fishing.  He 
showed  me  his  tackle.  He  carried  it  in 
his  pocket.  It  was  a  rusty  hook  sunk  in 
a  piece  of  soft  wood  with  an  old  washer 
for  a  sinker:  and  a  black  cotton  line  was 
wound  around  it  all. 

I  asked  him  what  he  used  for  bait.  He 
leaned  over,  scratched  a  bit  in  the  pebbly 
sand  beneath  the  clear  runnning  water, 
and  came  out  with  a  mean  looking  mon¬ 
ster  of  a  worm  that  wiggled  violently. 
It  was  the  young  of  the  dragon  flies  we 
saw  flitting  about  there.  And  he  pointed 
to  a  wasp  nest  on  a  briar;  said  the  young 
wasp  made  g(X)d  bait  too. 

Then  he  told  me  of  gathering  herbs  and 
selling  them  at  a  filling  station  a  few 
miles  from  there,  down  on  the  highway. 
I  asked  him  where  they  grew.  He  said. 
“All  about,”  and  pointed  to  one  I  had 
just  stepped  on  there  by  the  rock  on 
which  I  was  sitting.  I  think  he  called  it 
“bone-set”.  To  me  it  was  only  a  weed. 
But  to  his  trained  eye  it  was  an  herb  he 
he  could  sell  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
I  asked  if  there  were  others,  and  he  said 
“There’s  right  sharp  of  ’c'm  around.”  .And 
in  the  spring  drain  he  showed  me  the 
long-leaved  calamus  that  his  grandmother 
had  put  there.  Tea  from  its  root  was 
given  to  babies  with  the  colic.  .And  the 
ill-smelling  leaves  of  the  rue  plant  were 
bruised  and  bound  to  the  wrists  and  tem¬ 
ples  of  a  child  when  convulsions  struck. 
Sassafras  grew  all  around.  He  gathered, 
dried,  and  bound  the  roots  of  the  white 
sort  and  sold  it  too,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  used 


and  finds  all  he  xvants  there. 


for  and  he  said  the  tea  from  it  “purified 
your  blood  in  the  Spring.”  .And  he  told 
me  of  the  bright  yellow  balsam  balls  that 
were  chopped  up  in  whiskey  and  usc'd  as 
a  disinfectant  and  for  healing.  The  leaves 
of  the  jimson  weed  that  grew  below  the 
hogfX'n,  he  said,  were  dried  and  the  smoke 
inhaled  for  asthma. 

One  of  the  frequent  thunderstorms  was 
brewing  across  the  mountain.  I  asked 
him  what  he  did  when  it  rained.  He  said, 
“There’s  plenty  places  to  git.”  .As  the 
black  clouds  rolled  over  the  crag  to  the 
west.  I  showed  uneasiness,  but  he  not  a 
bit.  He  said.  “Don’t  go  now,  you  might 
get  wet.”  I  said,  “How’ll  we  keep  from 
it  here”?  .And  he  replied, “We  can  always 
find  a  safe  side  of  a  rock  here  in  the 
pasture”.  .A  flash  of  lightning,  a  crash, 
and  a  gust  of  wind  told  him  that  the 
thunderstorm  was  there,  and  we  moved 
to  the  lee  side  of  a  great  boulder.  Under 
its  protecting  overhang  we  sat  the  storm 
out  in  safety.  And  as  it  blew  and  rumbled, 
I  must  have  shown  uneasiness,  for  he  said 
in  a  (|uiet  voice,  “The  storm  won’t  hurt 
you.” 

(Continued  on  page  142) 


A  STRANGER  might  mean  trouble  to  the 
mountain  boy.  The  world  of  men  beyond 
the  highway  is  unknown  to  him,  and 
somehow  full  of  danger.  He  is  shy,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  much  alone  on  his  mountain. 
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A  GOOD  mortgage  loan,  like  a  good 
suit  of  clothes,  is  tailored  to  the 
order  of  the  individual.  The  anal- 
og\-  carries  even  farther  than  that,  for  like 
quality  clothes  a  well  designed  farm  loan 
plan  should  be  built  to  give  plenty  of  wear 
and  hold  its  shape  through  all  kinds  of 
economic  weather.  It  is  an  individual,  al¬ 
most  personal  thing,  that  must  be  adapted 
to  both  the  borrower  and  his  land. 

In  depression  days  when  land  *  values 
were  low  and  credit  tight,  the  individual’s 
choice  of  a  lender  was  much  restricted. 
During  the  darkest  days  of  the  trying 
thirties,  practically  the  only  sources  of 
mortgage  money  were  individuals,  the 
Federal  Land  Banks,  acting  through  the 
local  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  a  very 


few  exceptionally  sound  savings  banks  and  ^ 
buildings  and  loan  companies.  The  com¬ 
mercial  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
ordinarily  an  important  source  of  farm 
loans,  found  themselves  severely  restricted 
in  their  loanable  funds.  ^ 

Entirely  too  many  banks  and  insurance 
companies  dried  up  as  sources  of  new  j 
loans.  Falling  commodity  prices  had 
ruined  a  high  percentage  of  their  mort¬ 
gagors;  the  bidding  was  so  demoralized  ( 
at  foreclosure  sales  that  these  note  holders 
were  forced  to  buy-in  the  pledged  proper¬ 
ties  and  before  they  quite  realized  what 
had  happened,  the  former  lenders  found  ' 
themselves  involuntary  landowners  in  a 
big  way.  With  their  capital  frozen  in  land 
of  practically  no  current  sale  value,  their  I' 
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A  FARM 


A  LOAN  from  a  commercial  bonk  often  involves  less  red  tope,  for  the  banker  knows 
the  farm  and  the  borrower.  But  bank  loans  are  limited  to  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  mpraisal,  and  are  usually  short  term.  Interest  rates  may  be  a  little  higher. 


short  term  --  these  questions  are  answered  Jor  the  man  who  canH  pay  cash. 


lending  activities  were  not  merely  cur¬ 
tailed  but  non-existent. 

No  matter  how  cheaply  a  man  could 
buy  land — it'  he  had  the  courage  to  do  so 
— he  had  a  mighty  hard  time  finding  a 
sourie  of  credit  were  he  unable  to  pay 
c  ash  or  get  the  seller  to  accept  a  jjurehase 
money  mortgage. 

Today,  with  land  values  riding  the  crest 
of  inflation,  and  involuntary  sales  and 
foreclosures  only  an  unpleasant  memory, 
the  situation  is  entirely  changed.  Lenders 
in  many  anas  are  in  active  competition 
w  ith  with  eac  h  other,  while  interest  rates, 
though  on  the  rise,  are  still  relatively  low. 
riie  borrower’s  principal  concern  is  get¬ 
ting  an  appraisal  for  loan  purposes  in  line 
with  his  financing  needs. 

Hut  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
mortgage  market  has  not  eliminated  all 
the  pioblems  of  the  farm  purchaser.  It 
may  be  that  his  problems  ha\e  merely 
been  complicatc'd  and  compounded  by  the 
\-ery  variety  of  his  potential  credit  sources. 
Like  the  kid  in  the  candy  store,  the  greater 
the  choice,  the  harder  the  decision. 

The  leading  farm  mortgage  lenders  to¬ 
day  are  individuals  and  scattered  miscel¬ 
laneous  lenders,  who  hold  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  mortgages:  then  follow  in 
order,  life  insurance  companies  with  23 
per  cent :  commercial  banks  1 7  per  cent : 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  16  per  cent;  and 
the  Farmers  Home  .Administration  about 
4  per  cent. 

It  would  seem  that  the  reason  for  this 
diversity  in  choice  of  lenders  is  principally 
a  matter  of  convenience  and  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  relationship  to  interest  rates  or 
length  of  term.  Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole 
the  average  term  of  the  loan  from  indi¬ 
viduals  is  much  shorter  than  the  terms  of 
insurance  company  and  Federal  Land 
Hank  loans,  being  about  fi\  e  years  in  com¬ 
parison  with  17  years  for  the  insurance 
companies  and  20  years  and  up  for  the 
Land  Banks;  and  their  interest  rates  aver¬ 
age  out  to  about  4.52  per  cent,  whereas 
the  Land  Banks  charge  4.0  and  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  run  somewhere  around 
4.17.  But  in  general  there  is  considerably 
less  “red  tape”  involved  in  borrowing  from 
the  seller,  a  relative,  or  some  other  individ¬ 
ual  with  excess  funds  to  invest;  and  quite 
frequently  a  larger  loan  can  be  negotiated 
from  these  sounes. 

The  Farmers  Home  .Administration 
trails  in  popularity  b<-cause  it  has  by  law 
b(‘  en  established  as  a  kind  of  emergency 
or  relief  organization  with  extremely  rigid 
administrative  limits  on  the  size  of  its 
loans,  and  it  can  accept  applications  only 


from  veterans,  farm  tenants,  sharecroppers 
or  farm  laborers,  or  the  owner  of  an  in¬ 
adequate  or  underimproved  unit  who  is 
unable  to  get  the  credit  from  any  other 


TABLE  OF  PAYMENTS 


Semi-annual  Installments  required  on  a 
33-year  Land  Bank  Loan  of  $  1 ,000  at  4  % 


Year 

Payaeat 

IntifMt 

Cami 

PrIaeiHl 

Payaeat 

Balaaci 

Uapaid 

Total 

Paid 

r 

$26700“ 

$15.00 

$35.00 

$985.00 

19.70 

15.00 

34.70 

970.00 

$69.70  . 

2 

19.40 

15.00 

34.40 

955.00 

19.10 

15.00 

34.10 

940.00 

138.20 

3 

18.80 

15.00 

33.80 

925.00 

18.50 

15.00 

33.50 

910.00 

205.50 

4 

18.20 

15.00 

33.20 

895.00 

17.90 

15.00 

32.90 

880.00 

271.60 

5 

17.60 

15.00 

32.60 

865.00 

17.30 

15.00 

32.30 

850.00 

336.50 

6 

17.00 

15.00 

32.00 

835.00 

16.70 

15.00 

31.70 

820.00 

400.20 

7 

16.40 

15.00 

31.40 

80.5.00 

16.10 

15.00 

31.10 

790.00 

462.70 

8 

15.80 

15.00 

30.80 

775.00 

15.50 

15,00 

30.50 

760.00 

524.00 

9 

15.20 

15.00 

30.20 

745.00 

14.90 

15.00 

29.90 

730.00 

584.10 

10 

14.60 

15.00 

29.60 

715.00 

14.30 

1.5.00 

29.30 

700.00 

643.00 

11 

14.00 

15.00 

29.00 

685.00 

13.70 

15.00 

28.70 

670.00 

700.70 

12 

13.40 

15.00 

28.40 

655.00 

13.10 

15.00 

28.10 

640.00 

757.20 

13 

12.80 

15.00 

27.80 

62.5.00 

12.50 

15.00 

27.50 

610.00 

812.50 

14 

12.20 

15.00 

27.20 

595.00 

11.90 

15.00 

26.90 

580.00 

866.60 

15 

11.60 

1,5.00 

26.60 

.565.00 

11.30 

1.5.00 

26.30 

5.50.00 

919.50 

16 

11.00 

15.00 

26.00 

535.00 

10.70 

15.00 

2.5.70 

520.00 

971.20 

17 

10.40 

15.00 

25.40 

.505.00 

10.10 

15.00 

25.10 

490.00 

1021.70 

18 

9.80 

15.00 

24.80 

475.00 

9.50 

1.5.00 

24.50 

460.00 

1071.00 

19 

9.20 

15.00 

24.20 

44.5.00 

8.90 

15.00 

23.90 

430.00 

1119.10 

20 

8.60 

15.00 

23.60 

415.00 

8.30 

15.00 

23.30 

400.00 

1166.00 

21 

8.00 

15.00 

23.00 

385.00 

7.70 

15.00 

22.70 

370.00 

1211.70 

22 

7.40 

15.00 

22.40 

355.00 

7.10 

15.00 

22.10 

340.00 

1256.20 

23 

6.80 

15.00 

21. SO 

32.5.00 

6.50 

1.5.00 

21.50 

310.00 

1299.50 

24 

6.20 

15.00 

21.20 

295.00 

5.90 

15.00 

20.90 

280,00 

1341.60 

25 

5.60 

15.00 

20.60 

265.00 

5.30 

1.5.00 

20.30 

250.00 

1382.50 

26 

5.00 

1.5.00 

20.00 

235.00 

4.70 

15.00 

19.70 

220.00 

1422.20 

27 

4.40 

15.00 

19.40 

205.00 

4.10 

15.00 

19.10 

190.00 

1460.70 

28 

3.80 

15.00 

18.80 

1 75.00 

3.50 

15.00 

18.50 

160.00 

1498.00 

29 

3.20 

1.5.00 

18.20 

145.00 

2.90 

15.00 

17.90 

130.00 

1534.10 

30 

2.60 

15.00 

17.60 

115.00 

2.30 

15.00 

17.30 

100.00 

1.569.00 

31 

2.00 

15.00 

17.00 

85.00 

1.70 

15.00 

16.70 

70.00 

1602.70 

32 

1.40 

15.00 

16.40 

55.00 

1.10 

15.00 

16.10 

40.00 

1635.20 

33 

.80 

15.00 

15.80 

25.00 

$0.50 

$25.00 

$25.50 

$1676.50 

Total  $676.50  $1000.00  NONE  $1676.50 


souree.  This,  of  course,  very  definitely 
limits  the  potential  list  of  F.H..A.  bor¬ 
rowers,  and  in  these  days  of  high  land 
prites,  eliminates  it  from  our  survey  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

So  You  Want  To  Buy 

So  you  ha\e  your  eyes  on  a  piece  of 
land  you’d  like  to  buy,  and  like  more  than 
half  of  the  pn-sent  land  buyt'rs.  you  find 
yourself  in  need  of  financial  aid.  Where  to 
go?  What  kind  of  terms  can  you  get  and 
what  are  the  pitfalls  to  avoid? 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  shop  around; 
buttonhole  men  in  the  mon<‘y  markets  and 
ask  them  questions.  .And  on('  man  who 
can  tell  you  about  borrowing  money  is 
B.  G.  De  W’eese  of  the  Union  Central 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Cineinnati. 

De  \\Tese,  naturally,  is  a  bit  biased  in 
favor  of  insurance  company  loans.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  several  decades  experience  with 
both  the  Land  Bank  and  private  sources, 
his  advice  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Because  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
management  and  liquidation  of  thousands 
of  foreclosed  farms  all  oxer  the  country, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  advise  you  about 
buying  a  farm  at  this  time. 

De  Weese’s  answer  is.  “If  a  fellow  really 
wants  to  buy  land,  has  thought  it  out 
carefully  and  can  handle  it  without  over- 
extending  himst'lf.  there  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  do  so  now.  Even  with  land 
selling  at  S400  an  acre  one  good  1200- 
pound  steer  will  pay  for  that  acre.” 

Figures  based  on  the  statistics  of  th«' 
Bureau  of  .Agrii  ultural  Economies  show 
that  in  a  typical  pre-war  World  \\’ar  ID 
year.  .$1,000  of  debt  could  be  paid  off  by 
the  sale  of  80  head  of  200  pound  hogs.  14 
head  of  1000  pound  cattle.  1,447  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  1.761  bushels  of  corn.  -At  the 
end  of  1951  it  recjuired  only  26  hogs,  four 
head  of  cattle.  377  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
500  bushels  of  corn  to  extinguish  this  debt. 

De  NVeese’s  *  first  suggestion  about  thi- 
terms  of  the  loan  contrac  t  is  that  it  be  for 
a  long  term.  “I’d  rather  pay  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  and  take  a  longer  time  to  pay,” 
he  says.  Most  farm  economists  and  man¬ 
agement  experts  would  agree.  The  invest¬ 
ment  turnover  on  farm  land  is  slow  and 
the  risks  involved  are  large,  physically  as 
well  as  economic  ally.  So  a  man  had  better 
insure  for  himself  as  much  time  as  pos.sible 
in  which  to  pay. 

Right  in  line  with  this  thought,  De 
Weese  says  he  would  also  want  a  com¬ 
pletely  open  note,  one  on  which  he  would 
have  the  privilege  of  pre-paying  and  could 
pay  any  amount  over  and  above  the  con- 


THE  APPRAISER  is  a  key  man  in  any  loan  transaction.  He  usually  starts  from  a 
basic  acre  value  and  figures  on  up  through  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  water 
supply,  proximity  to  markets,  and  other  factors.  He  can  be  a  hard  man  to  move. 


tract  terms  in  prosperous  times.  He  isn’t 
alone  on  this  point,  either.  Clarence  Ren¬ 
ner,  vice-president  of  the  Springfield 
Sax  ing  Society,  which  has  a  whopping  big 
share  of  Central  Ohio  farm  mortgages  in 
its  investment  portfolio,  feels  that  such 
an  arrangement  is  not  only  to  the  bor¬ 
rower’s  advantage,  but  is  a  powerful  good 
will  builder  for  the  lending  institution. 

A  third  feature  of  importance  to  De 
\V  eese  is  the  regular  amortization  of  the 
principal.  A  lengthy  terni  is  of  no  advan¬ 
tage  unless  the  borrower  consistently  re¬ 


duces  his  principal  obligatioft  annually  or 
semi-annually.  To  allow  the  prineipal  to 
stand  until  maturity  simply  increases  the 
interest  expense  and  causes  the  borrower 
to  run  the  risk  of  dissipating  his  hard 
earned  capital. 

Where  To  Borrow 

Now  where  do  you  go  for  your  loans? 
Let’s  start  with  that  most  popular  group 
— individuals  and  miscellaneous  lenders. 

Terms  and  conditions  in  this  category 
van.’  as  widelv  as  the  temperaments  and 


hnancial  resources  of  the  parties  involved. 
It’s  practically  a  case  of  write  your  own 
ticket,  with,  of  course,  the  concurrem  e  of 
the  other  party.  If  you  can  get  your  seller 
to  take  a  purchase  money  mortgage  for  a 
considerable  sum  at  a  rate  of  interest  in 
line  with  present  rates  and  on  terms  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  just  outlined,  your  fi¬ 
nance  probh'ms  will  be  promptly  and 
happily  solved. 

However,  you’ll  probably  find  that  the 
sellcT  will  want  a  bit  more  in  the  way  of 
interest  than  would  have  to  be  paid  else¬ 
where,  and  he’ll  most  likely  want  the  loan 
paid  off  more  rapidly.  Individuals  have 
an  off-handed  way  of  talking  about  five 
per  cent  and  .$1000  a  year  and  usually 
aren’t  talked  out  of  it.  No  appraisal  will 
be  necessary  in  such  a  case,  but  there  are 
those'  who  would  adx  ise  one.  ne\  ertheless. 
to  safeguard  the  purchaser  from  walking 
into  too  big  a  debt.  The  expense  of  title 
insurance  or  of  drawing  an  abstract  will 
probably  be  saved. 

If  the  seller  doesn’t  want  to  carry  the 
loan,  possibly  you  have  a  relative  that  can 
lend  a  helping  hand.  In  this  instance, 
though,  it  might  be  better  to  follow  old 
Polonius’  advice  “Neither  borrower  nor 
lender  be,”  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
straining  family  relationships. 

Going  farther  afield  than  seller  or 
family,  it  may  be  rather  difficult  to  find 
an  individual  lender.  Farm  loans  are  risky 
business  for  the  inexperienced  person  who 
might  invest  in  one  only  in  an  isolated  in¬ 
stance  and  the  recent  credit  control  regu¬ 
lations  require  anyone  making  more  than 
three  mortgage  loans  a  year  to  n'gister 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  be 
subject  to  superx  isions  xvhich  seem  to  hax  e 
discouraged  a  significant  percentage  of 
potential  lenders. 

To  sum  up  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
adxisability  of  borroxving  from  an  indi¬ 
vidual  lender,  you  could  feel  you  had  a 
good  loan  if  you  could  get  it  at  an  interest 
rate  within  a  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
prexailing  rate  of  financial  institutions  in 
vour  xicinity  and  for  a  term  that  xvould 
be  in  line  xvith  the  earning  capacity  af  the 
farm.  No  matter  xvho  holds  the  mortgage, 
there  are  sex-eral  important  claims  to  the 
income  from  your  farm  that  must  be  ful¬ 
filled  before  payments  ean  be  made  on 
principal  and  interest.  The  farm  must 
provide  an  income  for  the  family  that 
operates  it.  taxes  and  operating  expenses 
must  be  met,  repairs  and  improxements 
must  be  made,  and  insurance  premiums 
paid.  If  any  of  those  items  are  squeezed 
out  of  the  budget,  the  loan  is  too  great  or 
the  required  payments  excessive. 

Be  careful  in  seleeting  your  lender,  too. 
The  best  lender  is  one  xvho  is  in  business 
to  provide  a  serxice.  Never  tie  up  xvith 
one  whose  purpose  is  to  make  a  profit  at 
the  borroxver’s  expense  by  demanding  his 
pound  of  flesh  and  foreclosing  at  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  That  xx’ould  apply,  of  course,  to 
any  lender,  indiv  idual  or  otherwise. 
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IS. 

17. 


1. 

D.  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

8.  ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bxnkx  (incl.  accK. 

:  State  whether  joint 
band  and  wife  sepi 

1 

financial  statament  ef  husband  and  wife.  If  applicant*  are  ether  than  hue* 
irate  statement*  must  be  furnished.) 

b.  LIABILITiES 

First  lien  on  this  farm . _ _ 

2. 

Salable  Stocks  and  bonds  (present  market  value)  $  1 

2. 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable  (eood) . 

$ 

4. 

Farm  oroducts  on  hand  iifurent  erowinff  croos)  1 

$ 

5. 

.  $ 

6. 

7. 

% 

$ 

8. 

$ 

$ 

9. 

Farm  equipment  . . 

$ 

_ $ 

10. 

Present  market  value  of  this  farm  . 

$ 

$ 

11. 

Present  market  value  of  other  farm  land . 

$ 

Opufn  account^  . . .  .  . . . 

_ S 

12. 

Present  market  value  of  other  real  estate . 

-$ 

Delinq.  taxes  on  all  real  estate  and  pers.  prop . 

$ 

13. 

Other  assets  . 

.  $ 

All  other  liabilities  . . 

. $ 

14. 

$ 

rriTAI  1  lARII  IT|P<^ 

< 

IS. 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . 

...$ _ _ _ 

NET  WORTH . 

. $ 

Contingent  liabilities  are. 


The  Financial  Statement  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  loan  application  takes  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  page  of  a  four-page  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  Besides  this  listing  of  assets  and  liabilities,  the  form  asks  for  a  description  of  the  property,  a  statement  of  the  value  of  land 
and  permanent  improvements,  the  purchase  terms  of  the  farm,  the  purpose  of  the  loan,  and  a  detailed  personal  statement  on  the 
applicant’s  birthplace,  number  of  children,  past  experience — in  short,  a  complete  personal  biography.  The  number  of  questions  asked 
are  astronomical  and  when  the  application  has  been  completely  filled  out  the  Land  Bank  knows  everything  about  the  borrower 
except  his  destination  after  death.  This  detailed  questionnaire  is  not  unique,  however,  with  the  Land  Bank.  All  well  regulated 
lending  institutions  now  require  similar  statements  from  their  borrowers.  To  all  of  them,  the  borrower’s  character  is  important. 


In  this  day  of  mounting  accident  fatali¬ 
ties  and  sudden  death,  another  thing  to 
be  prepared  for  when  entering  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  an  individual  is  that  you  may 
have  to  do  business  with  his  estate.  You 
may  be  able  to  borrow  from  a  benign  old 
(  haracter  on  very  advantageous  terms,  but 
be  sure  they’re  down  on  paper,  spelled  out 
in  dr'finite  clauses,  otherwise  you  may  find 
yourself  having  trouble  with  a  strictly  legal 
and  less  charitable  administrator  or  execu¬ 
tor. 

While  dealing  with  those  which  the 
statisticians  have  labeled  “individuals  and 
others”  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  identify 
“others.”  Some  of  them  are  mortgage 
loan  (ompanies  that  operate  in  rural 
areas,  making  their  own  loans,  selling  some 
to  insurance  companies.  School  funds  in 
some  localities  are  invested  in  farm  mort¬ 
gages  and  frequently  endowment  funds  of 


AN  AERIAL  VIEW  often  shows  values  not 
immediately  seen  from  the  ground  level. 


educational  institutions  seek  this  source  of 
investment. 

Mutual  savings  banks  have  also  been 
grouped  among  “others.”  While  they  are 
comparatively  rare  institutions,  it’s  prob¬ 
able  that  you  l  an  get  a  pretty  good  loan 
if  one  of  them  operates  around  your  part 
of  the  country. 

A  Mutual  Society 

The  Springfield  Savings  Society,  the 
farm  department  of  which  is  managed  by 
Clarence  Renner,  was  chartered  in  1872 
and  is  one  of  the  three  similar  institutions 
remaining  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  This  out¬ 
fit  has  almost  four  and  a  half  million 
dollars  in  farm  loans  and  writes  about  a 
million  dollars  of  business  every  year. 

Clarence  Renner  points  out  that  the 
Springfield  Savings  Society  fits  into  the 
“mutual”  type  of  institution.  He  says, 
“This  bank  is  dedicated  to  serving  farm 
people;  we  don’t  want  traders  for  clients. 
We’ve  done  business  with  the  same  fami¬ 
lies  for  generations — loaned  to  the  father, 
then  to  the  son  when  he  was  ready  to  set 
up  for  himself  and,  later  on,  even  to  the 
grandson. 

“We’re  in  the  center  of  our  territory, 
our  doors  are  open  and  our  people  can 
come  in  and  talk  to  us,  to  the  officers  and 
directors,  at  any  time,  and  explain  their 
problems.  That’s  something  you  can’t  do 
in  those  bigger  institutions. 

“We  are  permitted  by  law  to  loan  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  appraised  value  of  a 
fa  I'm.  We  set  a  rough  working  limit  of 
about  $6.7  an  acre  as  our  ma.ximum  loan, 
vaning  this  figure  a  bit  as  common  sense 
would  se»-m  to  indicate.”  Renner  insists, 
though,  that  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 


good  lending  is  to  watch  the  amount  you 
are  investing  per  acre  regardless  of  infla¬ 
tion.  He  says,  “Sure,  land  is  high  right 
now,  terribly  high,  but  it  all  depends  on 
the  viewpoint,  and  we  feel  confident  that 
our  loans  are  sound. 

“We  won’t  make  a  loan  if  we  think 
we’re  going  to  get  the  farm  back,  nor  do 
we  loan  under  conditions  where  eveiA- 
thing  has  to  go  just  right  for  the  borrower. 
W^e  won’t  put  a  man  on  thin  ice.” 

The  Springfield  interest  rate  is  now 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  payable  in  semi¬ 
annual  installments.  The  term  is  twelve 
years,  principal  payments  being  made  an¬ 
nually  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.  This 
leaves  a  balance  of  52  per  cent  of  the 
principal  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  which  can  be  refinanced  on  similar 
terms.  There  is  no  penalty  for  pre-pay¬ 
ment  at  any  time. 

“To  require  a  farmer  to  pay  out  com¬ 
pletely  in  twelve  years  is  asking  him  to 
carry  too  heasT  a  load.”  says  Renner.  “We 
would  write  .a  longer  term  if  we  could, 
but  the  law  says  no.” 

The  secretary  of  an  Indiana  building 
loan  and  savings  association  voices  a  mi¬ 
nority  opinion  on  this  matter  of  term.  His 
institution  is  definitely  opposed  to  long 
term  loans  and  requires  complete  repay¬ 
ment  in  ten  years. 

“If  a  man  has  to  spread  his  payments 
out  over  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he  is  over- 
e.xtended,  regardless  of  the  condition  of 
the  property,”  says  this  man.  “Such  a  bor¬ 
rower  is  paying  less  than  rent.  Every  piece 
of  property  requires  major  repairs  every 
ten  years  and  it  just  isn’t  good  business  to 
(Continued  on  page  133) 
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NEW  TRICKS  IN  CORN 


L\ST  \’EAR  tlic  champ  took  a  beat¬ 
ing!  Com,  the  big  money  maker  for 
most  U.  S.  fanners,  was  hammerc-d  down 
by  flood,  drought  and  corn  borers  to  a 
figure  under  3  billion  bushels. 

This  c  ountry  uses  over  S'/q  billion  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  a  year:  we  have  only  about 
400  million  bushels  in  storage.  So  it  is 
simple  arithmetic  to  figure  that  we  will 
lie  low  on  corn  by  late  summer  in  1952. 
Some  corn  experts  go  so  far  as  to  say  wc 
will  be  out  of  corn  by  September  first, 
and  point  out  that’s  the  reason  corn  is  al¬ 
ready  high-priced. 

.\t  $2.00  a  bushel  a  lot  of  farmers  will 
be  enc  ouraged  to  plant  c  orn  this  year.  To 
make  money  raising  corn  there  are  new 
tricks  that  are  paying  oR.  Even  in  a  bad 
corn  year  like  1951  farmers  who  were 
willing  to  tiA'  something  new  upped  their 
yields.  Gi\en  the  breaks  on  weather  this 
year,  men  who  ne\  er  knc‘w  they  had  it  in 
their  soil  may  turn  up  as  corn  kings  in 
their  own  localities. 

.Anywhere  that  corn  is  grown — on  black 
bottom  land  or  clay  hills — there  is  one 
magic  ingredient  that  sc-c-ms  to  be  the 
key  that  unlcK-ks  big  production  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminates  a  lot  of  the 
troubles  that  we  blame  on  dry  weather, 
wet  weather,  or  a  variety  of  excuses  that 
reach  out  as  far  as  planting  at  the  wrong 
sign  of  the  moon.  This  kew  is  our  hard- 
to-get,  hard-to-hold  fric-nd.  Nitrogen,  bal¬ 
anced  with  plenty  of  potash.  .As  one  Illi¬ 
nois  farmer  expressed  his  feelings.  “There 
is  nothing  as  per\erse  as  nature;  I’ve  got 
nitrogen  floating  all  around  my  head  yet 
I  have  to  go  out  and  pay  $115  to  put  a 
ton  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  under  my  feet.” 

Soil  Preparation  for  Corn 
Our  thinking  on  getting  corn  ground 
ready  to  plant  has  taken  some  jolts  in  the 
past  two  years.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
farmer  could  settle  back  in  his  chair  and 
think  in  tc-rms  of  a  corn,  oats,  clover 
rotation  and  fc'cl  sex  ure-  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  doing  the  best  thing  possible  for 


his  soil  and  his  pocketbook.  Now  some 
leading  agronomists  have  come  out  with 
some  shocking  ideas.  One  of  these  men 
is  Dr.  George  Scarseth  of  The  American 
Farm  Research  .Association  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  who  says,  “We  are  now  at  a 
point  in  our  farming  know-how  at  which 
wc  can  grow  corn  year  after  year,  if 
we  want  to,  and  build  up  our  soil  at  the 
same  time.”  Out  in  central  Iowa  there  are 
a  group  of  farmers  like  Ed  Reid  of  Coon 
Rapids  who  have  found  out  that  the  same 
thing  is  not  only  possible  but  also  more 
profitable.  They  have  made  the  discovers- 
by  working  with  their  own  corn  fields. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  turning 
under  com  stover  or  a  field  of  closer, 
the  corn  experts  all  agree  that  the  one 
most  important  thing  is  to  put  lots  of 
nitrogen  into  the  ground,  in  combination 
svith  adequate  potash  and  phosphorus. 
The  corn  stocks  and  clover  plants  are 
going  to  take  nitrogc*n  in  decomposing;  to 
hasten  the  action  and  to  have  enough 
nitrogen  left  oser  for  the  grossing  corn 
there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  in 
the  ground.  The  manure  from  the  barns 
often  is  put  on  the  corn  ground  just 
ahead  of  plosving  to  get  the  best  fertiliz¬ 
ing  s-alue.  Some  nitrogen  svill  be  supplied 
by  the  manure,  but  it  svill  also  require 
nitrogen  to  break  dosvn  the  strasv  in  it 
after  it  is  plosved  under.  Sp  you  can’t 
count  on  much  nitrogen  coming  from 
manure,  but  there  svill  be  helpful  amounts 
of  other  soil  building  elements  and  humus. 

Fanners  in  most  of  the  country  think 
of  May  as  the  month  in  svhich  they’ll  get 
the  corn  ground  plosved,  but  in  recent 
seal's  corn  plosving  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  job  that  has  to  be  fitted  into  the  jig-sasv 
pattern  of  svet  and  field-svorking  svcathcr. 
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Nesv  tools  has'e  come,  and  some  has'c 
gone,  and  the  farmer’s  fasorite  tool  for 
getting  ground  ready  for  c  orn  is  still  the 
moldboard  plosv.  With  it  he  can  bury  the 
corn  stocks  and  trash  and  the  unpopular 
tenants  of  both,  the  corn  borers.  Plosving 
time  is  one  of  the  best  times  to  put  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  in  the  ground,  and  by  that 
time  the  fertilizer  should  be  on  hand  and 
the  complete  plan  for  applying  it  svorked 
out.  For  May.  or  even  .April  or  March  are 
definitely  not  the  time  of  year  to  think 
about  busing  fertilizer:  it  is  usually  sold 
out.  If  you  take  a  look  into  the  Quonset 
metal  barns  on  svell-managed,  prospcMous 
farms  in  Februars',  you’ll  find  that  most 
of  them  are  the  storage  places  for  the  next 
season’s  fertilizer.  Good  corn  farmers  svill 
tell  you  the  time  to  buy  fertilizer  is  svhen 
cs'eryone  else  is  not  trs'ing  to  buy  it.  That 
means  from  Nos'ember  until  the  middle  of 
Februars-  is  the  time  to  get  the  kind  you 
svant  at  the  right  price.  Manufacturers 
are  looking  for  a  place  to  store  their  sur¬ 
plus  supply  oser  the  svintcr  months. 

How  Much  Fertilizer? 

When  a  big  stand  of  clos'er  is  plosved 
under,  you  can  figure  that  about  60 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrogen  has  been 
added  to  the  soil.  If  your  closer  crop  svas 
a  flop  because  of  drs-  sveather — and  plenty 
of  farmers  east  of  Indiana  had  this  hap¬ 
pen  last  year — and  you  still  svant  to  turn 
that  ground  to  corn,  you  can  put  66 
pounds  of  nitrogen  into  the  soil  by  using 
200  pounds  of  .Ammonium  Nitrate  (33- 
0-0)  per  acre.  It  can  be  plosved  dosvn.  or 
side-dressed  svith  the  last  cultivation.  The 
basic  fertility  of  any  field  ean  be  raised 
either  with  clos-er  or  other  legumes,  or 
svith  fertilizers  that  contain  concentrated 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash.  .Am¬ 
monium  Nitrate  is  a  common  form  of 
a  concentrated  nitrogen  as  a  bag  ferti¬ 
lizer.  In  addition  to  nitrogen  corn  needs 
phosphorus  and  it  needs  potash.  If  the 
land  has  been  svell-managed  there  should 
be  quantities  of  both  already  in  the 
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o;round.  Soil  tests  will  show  up  defit  ieneies 
iluickly,  and  if  they  are  needed  they  can 
he  supplied.  Because  corn  benefits  from 
phosphorus  and  potash  most  when  the 
screen  spikes  push  through  the  black  earth, 
it  does  not  recjuire  large  amounts  if  the 
fertilizer  is  well  placed.  “Well-placed”  for 
corn  means  put  down  as  a  starter  fertilizer. 


and  in  the  bones  of  animals  that  go  to 
market),  you  may  need  a  high  percentage 
of  phosphorus  in  the  starter  fertilizer. 
Phosphorus  used  alone  does  not  give  big, 
profitable  increases  in  a  corn  crop.  But 
when  it  is  used  with  abundant  nitrogen  it 
c  an  give  a  rc'al  boost. 


do  big  things  in  life  whe-n  it  has  easy, 
early  accc'ss  to  phosphorus  and  potash. 
The  potash  it  will  nc-ed  in  abundance  all 
through  its  life  cycle.  Corn  farmc-rs  like  to 
u.se  100  to  200  pounds  of  !)-12-12,  3-18-9 
or  4-16-0  per  acre.  As  you  c  an  sc-e  there 
is  a  wide  variation  in  the  amount  and 
composition  of  starter  fertilizer  used — and 
for  a  very  definite  reason.  \’ou  should 
know  what  your  soil  nec'ds  bc-fore  you 
order  your  supply.  If  your  soil  is  low  on 
phosphorus,  and  it  finally  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  every  farm  (bc-eause  we  haul  it 
off  everv  dav  in  dairv  products  we  sc'll 


How  .Many  Seeds 

If  you  apply  plant  food  liberally  to 
your  fields  you  will  want  a  big  corn 
population  to  make  use  of  it.  With  200 
pounds  of  Ammonium  Nitrate  applic'd 
ahead  of  planting  and  125  pounds  of  a 


What  Kind  of  Starter  Fertilizer? 

.Almost  everyone  use's  “starter”  ferti¬ 
lizer:  it’s  easy  to  put  on  with  a  corn 
planter,  and  it  does  not  recjuire  tre-men- 
dous  amounts  to  make  a  good  showing. 
Most  modc-rn  plantc'rs  do  a  good  job,  and 
put  the  fertilizer  on  both  sides  of  the  seed 
at  the  right  dc'pth.  Germinating  corn 
seems  to  gain  a  tremendous  ambition  to 


THIS  IS  Iowa  corn-grower  Viv  Bell  whose  crop  yields  hove  kept  pace  with 
his  belt  size.  His  crop  rotation  is:  corn  each  year  in  most  fields  with  ferti¬ 
lizer  laid  on  by  the  ton.  He  keeps  pigs  and  steers  to  eat  it,  cob  and  all. 


starU  r  Icrtilizcr  you  will  In-  abli-  to  plant 
up  to  4  kianc'ls  oi  (orn  in  a  hill.  If  tho 
hills  are  4(1  by  40  inches  apart  you  will 
get  in  the  neighborhood  of  14.000  stalk> 
pt'r  a(  re.  If  the  rainfall  isn’t  too  lertain 
in  your  area  plant  a  kernels  to  a  hill.  If 
you  are  in  an  area  where  a  short  growint* 
season  makes  100  day  hybrids  neeessar\ 
you  may  want  to  plant  3  kernels  to  a  hill 
or  a  kernel  e\  ery  8  ini  lies  in  40-in(  h  rows. 
'I'liis  will  produce  about  1 7,000  plant^ 
and  this  is  the  best  way  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a  short  season. 

Hybrid  corn  seed  has  been  so  generally 
accepted  during  the  past  ten  veais  that 
we  don’t  think  of  using  any  other  kind. 
The  choice  of  which  hybrid  to  uv  i omes 
from  a  trial  on  your  own  land,  or  gettint; 
the  advice  of  your  neighbors.  4’here  is 
one  piece  of  advice  about  buying  hybrid 
seed  that  an  Iowa  farmer.  Ross  McIntosh. 


passes  out  to  his  neighbors.  He  says,  ‘‘I 
buy  the  bi-st  seed  I  can  find.  I  want  to 
know  that  the  germination  is  high,  and 
that  the  seed  didn’t  go  through  a  hard 
freeze  before  being  picked.  It  really 
doesn't  matter  to  me  whether  the  best 
seed  costs  me  a  couple  more  dollars  a 
liushel.  If  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  you  will 
realize  that  the  seed  is  really  the  cheapest 
item  in  your  corn  program.  .\  bushel 
plants  six  to  eight  acres.  If  you  get  as 
little  as  a  half  a  bushel  better  yield  from 
an  acre  because  the  germination  was  bet¬ 
ter.  you  can  pay  for  the  cost  of  extra  gootl 
seed  with  your  increased  yield  from  two 
acres.” 

4'he  search  is  still  going  on  for  the  ideal 
hybrid  corn  seed.  Out  of  thousands  of 
crosses  of  inbred  lines  of  corn  made  each 
year  to  produce  the  perfect  seed  only  a 
few  dozi'ii  ha\e  proven  to  be  outstanding. 


Better  insi-ct  and  disease  resistance,  early 
maturity,  higher  yields,  better  root  sys¬ 
tems,  a  protein  content  that  supplies  the 
right  kind  and  quality  of  protein  aiv  all 
the  bull’s-eyes  that  seed  producers  are 
aiming  for.  Each  year  the  seed  men  get 
closer  to  these  targets.  On  one  target, 
corn  yields,  our  production  has  become 
so  high  that  it  looks  as  if  we’re  near  the 
top.  Last  fall,  Ben  Courtright  of  Logan 
County.  Illinois,  produced  256.9  bushels 
of  corn  in  an  alternate  row  planting  witli 
cucumbers.  That  is,  he  was  allowed  actu¬ 
ally  two  acres  for  his  scoring.  The  256.9 
bushels  were  grown  on  one-half  the  ground 
and  1  /a  tons  of  cucumbers  grew  on  the 
other  half.  In  Kentucky,  Cledith  Rowe 
grew  23.8.3  bushels  of  corn  to  set  a  new 
record  for  a  solid  drilled  acre.  It  was  not 
coincidence  that  both  men  used  heavy 
applications  of  nitrogen  and  had  plenty 
of  potash  and  phosphorus  in  the  soil. 
Down  in  Tennessee,  which  we  don’t  think 
of  ordinarily  as  corn  country,  Willie  Leath 
of  Fayette  County  raised  174.5  bushels 
per  acre  to  top  the  area.  He  used  100 
pounds  of  50'^ f  potash.  100  pounds  46 7 
phosphate  and  200  pounds  of  ammonium 
nitrate  per  acre.  In  the  spring  he  had 
broadcast  1 2  tons  of  manure. 

The  New  Gadgets 

While  the  hybrid  seed  producers  have 
made  great  advances  in  the  last  15  years, 
the  tools  and  fertilizers  for  corn  produc¬ 
tion  had  not  made  any  startling  changes 
until  just  the  last  few  years.  New  field 
spraying  equipment  came  quickly  with 
the  development  of  new  spray  chemicals 
for  controlling  corn  borers  and  killing 
weeds.  W’eed  killers  enabled  farmers  to 
save  fields  that  were  hopelessly  overgrown 
with  weeds  because  of  the  wet  weather, 
which  prevented  cultivation.  In  Illinois 
there  was  experimental  work  last  year 
with  a  field  spray  to  speed  up  drying  on 
the  stalk.  The  idea  is  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  high-moisture  corn  that  has 
plagued  farmers  in  their  storage  bins. 

.\n  e.xciting  new  corn  tool  has  been  on 
trial  by  an  implement  company  during  the 
past  few  years.  It  embodies  some  prinii- 
ples  that  Dr.  George  Scarseth  of  the  .Mner- 
ican  Farm  Research  Association  of  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Indiana,  has  long  advocated.  Dr. 
Scai-seth  calls  it  a  “once-over”  corn  planter 
because  it  does  everything;  preparing  the 
ground,  deep  fertilization,  planting,  side 
band  fertilization,  firming  the  ground,  all 
at  one  operation,  and  leaves  the  old  crop 
residue  as  a  trash  mulch  on  the  surface. 

The  machine,  or  rather  series  of  ma¬ 
chines.  are  hydraulically  mounted  the  full 
length  of  a  Farmall  “M”  tractor.  The 
machine  is  made  to  operate  on  any  fielci 
that  has  been  in  corn,  small  grain  or  pas¬ 
ture.  .At  the  front  of  the  tractor  is  a 
notched  coulter  with  two  angle  steel 
wheels  mounted  close  alongside.  These 
hold  the  corn  stalks  down  while  the  coul¬ 
ter  cuts  them  up. 

(Continued  on  page  137) 


THREE  NEW  CORN  TOOLS  TO  MAKE  BIG  FERTILIZER  APPLICATIONS 


ABOVE,  left,  a  Blue  Nitro-shooter  which  shoots  anhydrous  ammonia  into  the  soil  at 
the  rate  of  2  to  200  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  Right,  a  Hahn  Hi-Boy,  being  used 
for  spraying  a  liquid  nitrogen  solution  just  ahead  of  the  corn  planting. 


BELOW,  a  once-over  corn  tool  developed  to  do  the  job  that  Dr.  George  Scarseth  had 
in  mind.  The  notched  coulter  in  front  cuts  up  the  stalks  from  last  year's  planting;  the 
sweep  that  rides  high  pushes  the  trash  to  one  side,  the  lower  sweep  stirs  the  soil  and 
applies  fertilizer  8  inches  down;  the  rotary  hoe  fluffs  the  soil  and  breaks  up  clods; 
the  planter  with  fertilizer  attachment  puts  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  applies  bands 
of  starter  fertilizer;  the  deflated  tire  pats  the  ground  firmly  into  place.  The  sweep  and 
coulter  riding  on  the  outrigger  give  the  ground  and  weeds  a  thorough  working-over. 
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HERE  IS  a  revolutionary  new  way  to  plant  corn.  This  field  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  George  Scarseth  is  being  changed  from  alfalfa  meadow 
to  corn  field  in  one  operation.  It  produced  125  bushels  to  the  acre. 
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PLANTING  TIME 
IS  ANY  TIME 


There  is  no  Seasoi  for  Planting  in  the  Doniiniean  Repnblie.  All  are  One.  and 
tin  Farmer  may  put  oj]  until  Ivmorroxv  what  he  doesn't  want  to  do  Today 


BY  R.  j.  McGinnis 


Senor  Jesus  Maria  Mendez  likes  to  gather  his  children  and 
his  grandchildren  about  him  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  makes 
him  happy  to  see  them  talking  and  laughing  under  the  palm 
trees  in  the  dooryard.  When  they  wind  up  the  gramophone, 
made  twcnty-fi\c  years  ago  in  Cincinnati,  he  dances  with  his 
pretty  granddaughters.  The  Beer  Barrel  Polka  is  his  favorite. 
He  can  out-dance  them  all,  a  spiy  man  at  87,  still  able  to  work 
all  day  long  in  his  fields. 

Senor  Mendez  owns  150  acres  of  land  as  rich  as  any  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  lies  in  the  Dominican  Cibao,  that  fabu¬ 
lous  valley  which  Christopher  Columbus  called  ‘*Tbe  Royal  Plain.” 

Columbus  said  that  here  could  be  grown  food  for  all  of  Spain, 
and  indeed  he  was  right.  Today  the  Cibao  feeds  a  good  share 
of  the  2,200,000  people  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  exports 
thousands  of  tons  to  the  islands  round  about  the  Republic,  to 
Europe  and  even  the  United  States. 

Fanner  Mendez  is  a  descendant  of  the  soldiers  and  colonists 
of  Spain  which  came  to  the  island  in  the  wake  of  Columbus 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  When  he  was  a  lad  he  left 
his  native  village  in  the  hills  along  the  Haitian  border  and  came 
to  the  Cibao.  He  had  25  centa\os  in  his  pocket,  but  he  was 
shrewd,  and  willing  to  work,  which  is  not  a  common  quality  in 
the  Republic.  He  built  a  wattle  and  palm-thatched  hut  in  the 
jungle  flats  near  Santiago  and  little  bv  little  enlarged  his  farm. 
He  is  the  nearest  to  middle  class  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 


which,  until  recent  years,  had  no  middle  class.  Being  white  and 
clever  and  with  a  good  bank  account,  he  can  hope  that  his  sons 
will  become  rich  and  men  of  influence.  For  there  is  opp>ortunity 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  this  the  twenty-first  vear  of  the 
‘‘Era  of  Trujillo.” 

In  spite  of  his  forked  stick  and  hoc  farming,  Senor  Mendez 
produces  close  to  a  hundred  tons  of  food  on  his  150  acres.  His 
crops  of  fruit,  meat  and  vegetables  are  little  better  in  type  than 
those  which  were  found  on  the  island  when  Columbus  visited  it 
on  his  first  v’oyagc  in  1492.  He  has  one  wheeled  vehicle  on 
his  farm,  a  two-wheeled  cart  on  which  he  hauls  the  heavier 
loads.  He  uses  cattle  for  plowing  and  hauling.  His  entire  stock 
of  farm  machinery  consists  of  a  small  moldboard  plow  and  a 
primitive  spike  tooth  harrow.  By  far  the  most  important  of  his 
farm  tools  is  the  machete,  a  knife  about  the  shape  and  heft  of 
the  corn  knives  used  in  .\merica  before  the  day  of  the  corn 
picker.  A  Dominican  feels  undressed  without  his  machete:  he 
uses  it  as  a  harvest  tool  on  his  cane,  grass,  and  corn:  he  uses  it 
for  trimming  his  nails  and  peeling  his  potatoes  and  oranges:  and 
he  uses  it  socially  on  Saturday  night  when  he  gets  too  much  rum. 

Hasta  .Manana 

Planting  time  is  any  time  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Most 
crops  have  a  favored  season,  but  like  com  they  will  do  almost  as 
well  when  planted  in  the  fall  as  when  planted  in  the  spring.  A 


CATTLE  share  with  donkeys  and  mules  ^ 
the  burden  of  plowing  and  hauling.  And 
as  a  sideline  they  produce  milk  and  meat. 

^  HEMP  is  a  new  crop  in  the  Republic. 
Here  a  worker  combs  and  trims  the  fibers 
after  they  have  dried  in  the  tropic  sun. 


! 


FROM  THE  THRESHING  FLOOR  of  the 
Bogaert  estancia  comes  each  year  6000 
tons  of  rice.  Two  American  threshers  blow 
straw  on  the  burning  stack;  the  hulls  are 
used  for  fuel;  hogs  are  fed  the  tailings. 
Workers  sing  and  shout  amid  the  smoke 
and  dust,  but  get  the  day’s  work  done. 

laniuT  ran’t  very  well  be  late  with  his 
planting,  whieh  perhaps  explains  in  part 
the  tendeney  of  the  Doininiean  to  put 
things  oil  until  tomorrow.  “Hasta  manana” 
to  them  is  a  praetieal  working  theory. 

There  is  \eiy  little  plowing  done  on  the 
Mendez  farm.  The  soil  is  dark,  many 
yards  thiek,  as  Huffy  as  down,  and  full  of 
eountless  years  of  deeayed  tropiial  \cge- 
tation.  Crops  are  planted  in  small  patches 
rather  than  in  large  fields  and  a  heavy 
hoe  is  suffii  ient  to  work  a  seed  bed.  There 
is  plenty  of  nitrogen,  but  much  of  the 
plant  food  minerals  have  been  leaehed 
out  by  the  tropical  rains:  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity  would  be  doubled  and  tripled  with 
chemical  fertilizer,  whieh  to  Farmer  Men¬ 
dez  is  only  a  \ague  term. 

The  crops  whieh  Senor  Mendez  raises 
on  his  farm  are  surprisingly  \  aried.  Coi  o- 
nut.  banana,  mango,  and  axoeado  trees 
grow  wild  or  semi-wild.  He  gathers  the 
fruit  as  it  ripens  and  hauls  it  by  donkey- 
back  to  Santiago.  Here  and  there  in  open 
spaces  among  the  trees  he  plants  «orn, 
tobacco,  plantain,  sweet  potatoes  and 
other  tropical  root  crops,  and  a  wide 
\ariety  of  \egetables.  including  se\'eral 
kinds  of  the  inevitable  beant  H»-  gathers 
grapefruit,  and  wild  sour  oranges  so  full 
of  seeds  that  it  is  wise  to  eat  them  only 
in  daylight — unless  you  like  seeds. 

Corn  and  tobacco  are  his  biggest  money 
crops.  Last  year  he  raised  250  bushels  of 
corn  on  6  acres,  his  biggest  field.  The 
com  is  a  nubbin  variety  of  yellow  dent. 
Hybrids  are  unknown  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Very.’  little  corn  is  fed  to  live¬ 
stock,  most  of  it  going  for  human  food; 
a  great  deal  is  exf)orted  nearby  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  corn  and  beans  are  staple 
foods. 

Senor  Mendez  has  25  head  of  cattle,  a 
few  of  whieh  show  traces  of  Holstein  an- 
eestiy.  Most  of  them  arc  native  mixed 
dual  purpose  Criollo  and  Brahman.  .\s 
need  arises,  these  are  used  as  draft 


animals.  There  are  15  cows  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  herd.  A  Wisconsin  dairyman  would 
probably  regard  the  best  cow  in  the  Men¬ 
dez  herd  as  fit  only  for  hamburger.  The 
English  breeds  do  not  easily  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  tropics  and  adult  animals 
brought  from  the  states  often  fall  off  and 
get  lean  and  scrawny.  Rarely  do  they  get 
anything  but  the  native  grasses;  a  mixed 
mineral  is  almost  unknown.  Most  of  them 


show  a  phosphorus  deficiency  and  calf 
mortality  is  high.  The  Criollo  is  better  as 
a  draft  animal  than  a  meat  animal,  and  is 
better  for  meat  than  it  is  for  milk. 

In  addition  to  the  25  adult  cattle,  Senor 
Mendez  has  15  calves  of  various  ages,  a 
retired  horse,  and  5  donkeys,  used  for 
beasts  of  burden  and  the  only  means  of 
transportation  on  the  farm.  He  has  200 
hogs,  300  chickens,  two  dogs,  and  a 


THERE'S  a  ham  hanging  from  the  rafters  of  A  SHRINE  guards  an  irrigation  dam  and  NATIVE  CRIOLLO  cattle  are  triple  purpose 
the  kitchen  and  all's  well  with  the  world.  proclaims  a  triumph  of  the  Era  of  Trujillo.  animals,  good  for  meat,  milk  and  yoke. 


curious  and  amazing  pet,  a  clock  bird,^  cial  insemination  centers  are  being  organ-  From  his  150  acres  Senor  Mendez 

which  cackles  at  the  top  of  its  voice  every  ized  and  the  importation  of  purebred  grosses  about  $5,000  a  year  exclusive  of 

30  minutes.  cattle  is  increasing.  food  for  the  family  and  workers.  This  is 

The  hogs  scrounge  in  the  bush  and  are  Ten  years  ago  when  a  bus  line  serving  regarded  as  a  good  income  in  the  Domin- 

fcd  some  palm  nuts  and  potatoes.  They  the  villages  and  suburban  centers  around  ican  Republic.  It  will  buy  more  food, 

rarely  reach  “good”  market  condition,  and  Santiago  started  operating,  Senor  Mendez  labor,  and  services  than  it  will  in  America, 

most  of  them  are  allowed  a  skinny  and  retired  his  horse,  which  now  wanders  but  less  manufactured  goods.  These  are 

noisy  year’s  growth  before  they  are  sold.  around  the  place  disconsolately  nibbling  sky-high,  almost  all  made  abroad,  and 

Dominican  agriculture  suffers  from  the  grass.  When  any  of  the  family  have  busi-  scarce.  A  Ford  costs  as  much  as  a  Cadillac 

lack  of  scientific  know-how  and  from  the  ness  in  the  city  they  take  the  bus.  In  a  in  the  States.  Senora  Mendez  could  carry 

extremely  poor  quality  of  animals,  seeds  pinch  they  will  ride  a  donkey.  on  her  head  with  ease  the  entire  stock  of 

and  plant  varieties.  Senor  Mendez  can  Senor  Mendez  employs  three  laborers  mechanical  equipment  of  the  house,  and 

not  call  up  a  county  agent  to  help  solve  the  year  ’round.  He  pays  them  $1.00  a  if  the  Mendez  family  were  to  move  that 

his  problems,  and  his  corn,  bananas,  man-  day  with  keep.  Seasonal  laborers,  during  is  the  likely  way  it  would  be  transported, 

goes  and  coffee  are  little  better  than  the  the  tobacco,  cacao  and  banana  harvests.  Everything  in  the  Republic,  from  the  baby 

wild  varieties  growing  in  the  bush.  But  receive  $2.00  a  day  and  their  noon-  to  an  orange,  is  carried  on  the  head.  A 

he  believes  a  new  day  is  dawning;  there  day  meal.  Boys  occasionally  are  employed  common  sight  is  a  little  black  boy,  as 

is  perhaps  no  head  of  state  in  the  Western  at  50  cents  a  day.  The  government  sets  naked  as  a  jaybird,  trudging  along  the 

Hemisphere  as  farm-minded  as  President  the  minimum  wage,  which  is  $1.30  a  day,  road  with  a  can  of  water,  taller  than  him- 

Trujillo,  who  has  great  plans  for  Domin-  without  keep.  This  is  about  double  what  self,  balanced  on  his  head, 

ican  farms.  Short  course  agriculture  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  employers  find  Farm  houses  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
schools  are  being  organized  all  over  the  little  to  kick  about  since  prices  for  farm  public  arc  obviously  not  designed  to  live 

country  for  bright  farmer  boys;  if  a  products  have  gone  up  even  more.  The  in.  In  the  kindly  tropical  climate  a  house 

farmer  has  sufficient  initiative  to  mount  worker  is  protected  by  an  elaborate  system  is  entered  only  when  one  wishes  to  sleep 

his  donkey  and  make  a  trip  to  a  govern-  of  social  security,  which  includes  hospitals,  or  get  out  of  the  rain.  The  dining  room 

ment  station  he  may  get,  free,  new  and  old  age  benefits,  unemployment  compen-  is  usually  an  open  breezeway  between  the 

W  improved  varieties  of  seeds  and  coffee,  sation,  and  sick  pay.  The  8-hour  day  is  kitchen  and  the  sleeping  quarters.  The 

I  banana,  mango,  and  other  trees.  Artifi-  universal,  with  a  48-hour  week.  kitchen  is  made  of  bamboo  poles  and  its 
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equipment  is  simplicity  itself — a  concrete 
or  stone  block  the  approximate  size  and 
shape  of  an  old-fashioned  American  kitch¬ 
en  range  with  two  or  three  shallow  holes 
scooped  out  for  the  charcoal  fire,  and  a 
few  bricks  on  which  to  rest  the  pots.  Hang¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  are  a  minimum  collection 
of  pots  and  a  kettle,  two  or  three  wooden 
spoons,  and  a  machete.  Seoor  Mendez’s 
kitchen  sports  the  luxury  of  a  half-barrel 
used  for  washing  the  dishes.  There  is  no 
chimney,  the  floor  is  the  earth,  and  there 
is  no  running  water.  The  gadgets  which 
the  American  housewife  feels  she  can  not 
do  without — toasters,  mixers,  electric  iron, 
sink,  vacuum  cleaner,  etc.,  may  be  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  Dominican  farm  woman,  but 
only  through  the  chance  that  she  has  seen 
an  American  magazine. 

Some  of  the  better  farmhouses,  such  as 
the  Mendez  house,  have  sitting  rooms. 
They  are  as  alike  as  peas — a  square  room 
with  no  floor  covering,  four  chairs  in  the 
fours  corners,  a  calendar  on  one  wall  and 
a  print  of  His  Excellency,  Senor  Presi- 
dente,  Generalissimo  y  Dr,  Rafael  Leoni¬ 
das  Trujillo  Molina  on  the  opposite  wall. 
Its  atmosphere  depresses  even  the  Domin¬ 
icans,  who  much  prefer  to  take  their  ease 
under  the  palm  trees  in  the  dooryard. 

The  Dominican  farmer  eats  well.  For 
breakfast  he  may  have  a  variety  of  fruit — 
bananas,  pineapple,  oranges,  papaya  — 
eggs,  milk,  bread,  sausage,  barbecued 
spareribs,  chicken,  and  of  eourse  sev’eral 
rounds  of  coffee.  His  lunch  will  be  chicken, 
rice,  beans,  more  fruit,  and  several  more 
rounds  of  coffee;  his  dinner  will  duplicate 
his  lunch,  with  perhaps  extra  dishes  of 
eggplant,  fried  plantains,  or  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Strong  black  coffee,  sweetened  to  a 
syrup,  is  served  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day.  Workers  in  the  fields 
often  have  a  sp>ecial  coffee  cook  with 
them.  She  builds  a  fire  in  a  fence  corner 


and  keeps  the  coffee  flowing.  AH  coffee  is 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  through  a 
sack  of  pulverized  bean.  It  curls  the  hair 
of  an  American,  but  if  one  survives  the 
first  round,  its  stimulating  and  nourishing 
qualities  are  soon  apparent.  On  Saturday 
nights  and  Sunday,  Dominicans  drink 
considerable  rum,  which  is  the  chief  item 
sold  in  the  little  roadside  grocery  stores. 

Being  a  frugal  and  old-fashioned  man, 
Senor  Mendez  disdains  movies,  but  his 
children  like  to  take  the  bus  into  Santiago 
at  least  once  a  week  to  see  a  picture  made 
in  America,  Mexico,  or  Argentina.  There 
is  a  dance  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
every  Saturday  night  and  dancing  may 
break  out  any  time  a  few  people  and  a 
guitar  player  get  together.  The  young 
boys  play  baseball  and  there  are  few  of 
them  who  can  not  tell  the  batting  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  American  big  leaguers.  As 
they  grow  into  their  teens  they  will  likely 
come  into  pKDSscssion  of  a  fighting  cock 
and  gather  in  the  evening  to  brag  about 
their  birds.  Cock  fighting  competes  with 
baseball  as  a  national  sp)ort.  The  Domin¬ 
icans  have  outlawed  bull  fighting. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  everybody  goes 
to  church  on  Sunday.  The  Republic  is 
Catholic,  but  apparently  religion  is  more 
of  the  Sunday  type  than  it  is  in  Spain. 
The  church  here  is  not  rich;  it  runs  its 
own  affairs,  but  is  watched  closely  by 
President  Trujillo,  who  wants  it  to  con¬ 
fine  its  efforts  to  saving  souls  and  not  to 
politics. 


The  Little  Fellows 

Below  Senor  Jesus  Maria  Mendez  in 
the  scale  of  acreage,  affluence,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  life  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers  of  the  Republic,  mostly  black 
or  almost  black,  whose  poverty  is  that 
peculiar  jjoverty  which  is  so  mysterious  to 
the  peoples  of  the  temperate  zones.  It  is 


LEFT;  IN  VILLAGE  and  town  the  cock  fight 
in  the  dooryard  is  on  institution.  Birds 
ore  bred  like  fine  horses,  and  o  man  will 
stoke  his  form  or  his  mule  on  victory. 

RIGHT;  WHEN  the  sugar  cone  blooms  and 
the  sun  is  high  over  the  lush  fields,  the 
Dominican  knows  there  is  o  good  year 
ahead.  Sugar  is  the  wealth  of  the  Republic. 

not  a  poverty  of  want  as  much  as  it  is  a 
poverty  of  desire.  To  them  a  house  is 
superficial,  for  from  year  end  to  year  end 
every  breeze  is  pleasing  to  the  half  naked 
body;  a  horse  and  a  plow  and  the  labor 
of  seeding  is  ostentation,  for  the  jungle 
will  give  up  its  wild  harv’est  of  bananas, 
plantain,  fruit,  and  roots  for  the  simple 
task  of  gathering  them. 

If  one  has  a  red  calico  dress  for  Sunday 
church  and  weddings,  what  need  for  any¬ 
thing  better  than  the  neighbors  have? 
Shoes  hurt  the  feet  and  patch  upon  patch 
is  no  disgrace.  All  the  best  things  of  life 
are  free,  the  dancing,  the  talk  around  the 
cooking  fire  in  the  evening,  and  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  neighbor’s  to  share  a  suck¬ 
ling  pig.  And  rum  is  cheap. 

A  succession  of  masters,  Spanish,  Hai¬ 
tian,  and  French,  have  exploited  the 
Dominican  common  man  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years;  the  slavery  psychosis 
remains  strong.  While  it  may  be  difficult 
for  most  of  them  to  want  more  than  a 
bellyful  of  plantain,  a  palm  husk  bed, 
and  a  pint  of  rum  on  Saturday  night, 
there  are  those  who  have  felt  the  prod¬ 
ding  of  a  man  far  away  in  the  Capitol. 
He  has  told  them  that  they  shall  have  a 
better  life  even  if  his  police  have  to  use 
force.  When  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo 
Molina  was  elected  president  in  1930  he 
took  a  firm  hold  on  the  boot  straps  of 
the  nation  and  started  to  pull.  That  he 
is  a  dictator  even  his  best  friends  will 
(Continued  on  page  123) 

BELOW;  FARMER  MENDEZ  is  proud  to 
honor  the  leader  Trujillo,  president  and 
soldier,  and  o  farmer  himself.  With  him 
come  water,  and  good  prices  for  his  crops. 
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SPRAYING  FOR  HIRE 


Profess! crnal  spray  nien  tell  Iwiv  they  clean  and  spray  a  harn. 


I  sent  two  dairy  cows  with  mastitis  to 
the  yards  last  week  and  I  may  lose  an¬ 
other.  My  calves  have  been  hit  by  the 
white  scours  that  seem  to  be  going  around 
the  neighborhood  and  I’ve  already  lost 
one.  I’m  willing  to  say,  “You  tell  me 
what  should  be  done  and  I’ll  go  right 
ahead  and  do  it.” 

This  was  the  problem — a  real  one,  not 
a  made-up  stumper — that  was  presented 
to  a  group  of  farm  custom  sprayers  who 
were  gathered  together  by  The  Farm 
Quarterly  for  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind 
held  in  this  new  industry-.  The  business  of 
custom  spraying  is  so  new  that  very  few 
of  the  men  knew  or  had  even  heard  of 
the  other  men  doing  the  work. 

When  long  lasting  insecticides  and 
chemical  weed  killers  were  discovered, 
spraying  changed  from  an  art  practiced 
by  orchardists  to  a  useful  chore  for  every 
farmer.  With  the  new  materials,  fields 
could  be  sprayed  for  weeds,  barns  painted 
with  a  fly  repellant  that  would  last  for 
months,  com  borers  and  potato  beetles 
killed  with  a  fast  drench.  Equipment 
manufacturers  built  farm-sized  sprayers 
and  they  built  sfjecial  spray  tools,  self-pro¬ 
pelled  rigs  that  move  over  a  com  field 
like  a  driving  rain,  powerful  pressure 
sprayers  that  shoot  a  stream  of  cement 
paint  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  silo, 
sprayers  that  can  cover  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  of  a  15-stanchion  barn  in  15  minutes. 
With  this  equipment,  a  new  farm  hired 
hand  was  bom — the  custom  sprayer. 

When  the  editors  of  The  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly  posed  one  dairvman’s  problem  to 
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the  leaders  in  this  six-year-old  business, 
the  first  man  to  take  a  swing  at  it  was 
Jack  Davis  of  Indianapolis  who  has  han¬ 
dled  every  kind  of  spray  job  from  crop 
spraying  to  a  complete  insecticide  job  on 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  grounds  in  his  five 
years  in  the  business. 

“First  off.  I’d  have  to  tell  your  farmer 
friend  that  I’m  no  vet,”  Davis  said.  “Be¬ 
fore  you  try  to  pull  this  fellow  out.  ask 
him  to  clean  up  the  place.  If  the  season 
is  right,  all  of  the  manure  would  be 
hauled  out  of  the  tramp  shed — what  you 
call  the  loafing  barn — and  from  the  calf 
pens,  and  the  walls  and  floors  would  be 
cleaned  and  scraped  before  I  came  into 
the  picture.  I  don’t  do  this  work  because 
a  farmer  won’t  pay  more  than  90c  an 
hour  for  common  labor  and  I  can’t  work 
for  that. 

“When  the  barn  was  cleaned  I’d  go  in 
with  high  pressure  pump  equipment  and 
a  strong  disinfectant.  We  mix  two  gallons 
of  cresylic  to  100  gallon  of  water.  We 
used  to  mix  additional  disinfectant  with 
this,  but  this  year’s  crop  of  cresylie  acid 
is  much  stronger.  When  I  am  up 
against  a  barn  that’s  held  diseased  cattle. 
I’ll  go  as  high  as  3  per  cent  of  the  strong 
cresylic.  You  have  got  to  watch  this  stuff : 
use  a  rag  to  take  off  the  cap  of  the  bottle 
and  handle  it  carefully,  it  burns  the  fin¬ 
gers  and  it’s  pKjisonous.  I  wear  a  mask 
when  I’m  spraying;  it  hurts  the  lining  of 
my  nose. 

“We  would  spray  this  on  the  walls,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  floors  of  the  milking  parlor, 
tramp  shed,  and  calf  pens  using,  as  I  said, 
high  pressure  pump  equipment  throw¬ 


ing  out  a  fan-shaped  spray.  After  we 
had  wet  it  down,  we’d  let  it  go  for  about 
a  month.  Then,  if  the  farmer  would  let 
me,  and  I’d  sure  recommend  it,  we’d 
come  back  and  give  the  whole  place  a 
job  with  a  good  whitener  like  Sano-white 
with  chlorodane  in  the  whitening  ma¬ 
terial.  The  whitening  gives  the  place  a 
clean  look  the  milk  inspectors  like  and 
dries  out  any  thin  bacteria  film  that’s 
left.  The  chlorodane  is  an  insecticide 
which  lasts  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  I 
like  to  get  the  whitening  on  the  walls 
when  they  are  clean  because  if  you  spray 
it  over  heavy  dirt  it  flakes  off. 

“Whitening  a  barn  won’t  cure  any  dis¬ 
eases  now  in  the  cattle,  but  it  will  keep 
a  fresh  crop  of  bugs  from  coming  on. 

A  Wisconsin  man,  Wilson  Boldt,  who 
with  his  partner  sprayed  900  barns  last 
year,  came  in  with:  “Up  our  way  they, 
are  getting  away  from  housing  calves  in 
the  same  barn  with  the  milking  parlor, 
and  tramp  shed.  There  is  a  law  coming 
up  in  1952  on  this  subject.  But  if  we  had 
the  situation  you  describe  we’d  handle  it 
in  about  the  same  way;  a  good  cleaning 
all  around  and  then  a  disinfectant  spray. 
We  use  an  official  State  disinfectant  with 
a  co-efficient  of  seven — that  is,  it’s  seven 

SPRAYING  THE  DAIRY  HERD  (top)  is  easy 
with  power  equipment.  Time  and  spray 
can  be  saved  if  the  cows  are  penned. 

THE  CUSTOM  SPRAYER  flushes  the  corners 
and  cracks  with  a  cone  of  driving  spray. 
Good  equipment  and  skill  are  his  stock- 
in-trade,  satisfied  farmers  his  salesmen. 


How  Poisonous  Are  Sprays 


The  danger  to  man  of  obsorbing  the  chemicol,  inhoiing  it,  and 
swallowing  it  is  shown  by  the  number  of  “-j-"  signs;  "O”  means 
the  chemical  is  safe,  four  -}-  worns  thot  the  chemical  is  deadly^ 

Agricultural  cbeinicals  designed  to  kill  germs  and  insects  can 
also  be  dai^;erous  to  the  farmer.  Dr.  Julius  M.  Coon,  of  die 
Department  of  Pharmacok^  of  the  University  of  Qiicago, 
points  out,  however,  that  workers  can  be  protected  against  the 
dangerous  fMoperties  of  any  of  these  chemicals. 

Man,  like  the  insects  he  attacks,  is  affected  by  these  chemicals 
in  three  ways:  (1)  by  having  the  chemical  penetrate  the  body 
wall  through  the  skin,  (2)  by  inhading  it,  and  (3)  by  eating  it. 
A  triple  threat  chemical,  such  as  parathion,  which  kill  flics  and 


— particularly  those  with  a  plus  ingestion  rating. 

Workers  who  wouldn’t  think  of  touchii^  their  food  until  they 
had  scrubbed  thdr  chemical  covered  hands  wiU  often  forget  that 
they  can  transfer  chonicals  into  their  mouths  on  cigarettes  or  on 
die  stem  of  their  favorite  {upe.  Wlien  the  chemical  involved 
has  a  four  plus  rating,  a  fraction  a  gram  will  kill. 

These  ratings  indicate  the  Immediate  effect  of  the  chemicals. 
Smne  of  the  low  rated  chemicals,  however,  can  cause  serious 
harm  if  absorbed  repeatedly  over  a  long  period  of  dme,  even 
though  they  may  have  no  noticeable  effect  when  used  once.  The 
same  precautions  that  are  used  in  handling  the  more  potent 
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times  as  strong  as  phenol  or  earbolie  acid.  It  does  a  good  job  on 
seours  and  ringworm  and  won’t  hurt  the  ealves  if  they  should 
liek  the  wood  that  has  been  sprayed.  I’d  reeommend  whitening 
the  milking  parlor  after  you’ve  given  the  disinfectant  a  good 
chance  to  do  its  work.  We’d  use  about  five  pounds  of  50  per 
cent  wettable  chlorodane  powder  in  the  whitening  material  or 
in  10  gallons  of  water  if  the  parlor  didn’t  need  whitening,  -^t 
any  rate,  we’d  want  to  get  about  five  pounds  of  the  chlorodane 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings.  In  Wisconsin,  they  banned  DDT  from 
use  in  the  milk  parlor,  but  they  haven’t  banned  chlorodane  in 
our  part  of  the  country  yet,  though  they  arc  not  too  happy  about 
it.  Personally,  I  think  it  docs  a  very  good  job  and  I  haven’t 
heard  any  complaints  about  it.” 

Forrest  Lytle,  of  Glendale.  Ohio,  had  a  slightly  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem.  “We  do  a  lot  of  the  cleaning  up  work 
ourselves,”  he  said.  “We  find  that  after  the  manure  is  all  cleaned 
out  we  can  move  in  with  our  high  pressure  equipment  and  wash 
down  the  place.  I  use  a  Bean  66  sprayer  and  can  knock  the  dirt 
off  a  barn  like  this  in  less  than  an  hour.  It’s  easy  for  us — hard 
for  the  farmer  with  only  a  pail  and  wire  brush.  For  my  wash 
down,  I  mi.x  up  about  a  pound  of  lye  and  a  large  box  of  any 
good  powdered  soap  with  150  gallons  of  water.  When  we  spray 
it  on  at  400  pounds  pressure  we  clean  out  all  the  cracks  and 
corners  of  the  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  and  leave  the  place 
ready  for  the  disinfectant.  We  charge  for  the  clean-up,  but  wc 
do  a  better  job  than  the  farmer  could  possibly  do. 

“I  have  used  several  kinds  of  disinfectant,”  Lytle  said,  “and 
find  there  are  a  number  of  good  brands.  They  usually  say  on 
the  label  how  strong  they  are  in  comparison  to  phenol  and  I 
always  pick  a  good  strong  one.  Right  now  I’m  using  Cooper’s 
solution,  the  same  disinfectant  that  they  use  at  the  Cincinnati 
stockyards.  It  runs  around  nine  times  as  strong  as  carbolic  acid 
or  phenol.  I  use  two  gallons  to  the  hundred  of  water  and  that 
makes  a  plenty  strong  solution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you’ve  got 
to  have  a  strong  constitution  to  take  this  or  some  of  the  disin¬ 
fectants  these  other  boys  have  been  talking  about — some  of  this 
stuff  will  curl  up  your  toes.  I  just  happen  to  be  able  to  take  a 
real  strong  dose  of  the  stuff  without  being  bothered,  but  my  son 
can’t  get  near  the  stuff  without  his  face  swells  up  and  he  has  to 
get  away. 

“Now,  as  to  whitening  the  place,”  Lytle  continued,  “wc 
would  wait  until  fall.  When  you  whiten  the  loafing  shed  in 
November  it’s  just  like  turning  on  a  light,  and  in  the  winter 
when  we  don’t  have  too  much  light  anyway,  it  makes  an  80  per 
cent  improvement.  We  did  one  barn,  115  feet  long,  that  had 
only  six  windows  in  it.  I’m  telling  you,  you  couldn’t  see  from 
one  end  of  the  barn  to  the  other  when  we  started,  it  was  that 
dim.  After  we’d  sprayed  it  with  Sano- White  you’d  be  amazed 
at  how  light  the  whole  place  was  from  reflected  light.” 

Working  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  near  Cleveland,  has 
given  L.  E.  Stone  a  different  solution  to  the  problem.  “If  you 
brought  me  that  problem  up  in  my  part  of  the  country’,”  Stone 
said,  “you’d  wear  whiskers  and  you’d  be  an  Amishman.  And, 
being  an  Amishman,  you’d  demand  the  best  price  possible  for 
the  job.  To  cut  the  price,  I’d  do  the  whitening  and  disinfecting 
in  one  spraying.  I’d  take  Carbola  for  the  whitener  with  six- 
tenths  of  a  per  cent  of  lindane  in  it  and  put  in  enough  carbolic 
acid  to  make  the  whole  a  five  per  cent  carbolic  acid  solution. 
The  clean-up  would  be  done  by  the  farmer  himself,  and  they’d 
scrub  it  down  good  and  proper,  and  then  I’d  come  in  and  give 
it  a  single  thorough  spraying.  I’ve  done  a  number  of  jobs  that 
way  and  I  can’t  see  a  thing  wrong  with  it.” 

“Well,  I  can  see  one  thing  that  we’d  find  objectionable,” 
Forrest  Lytle  commented.  “Some  of  your  disinfectants  have  an 
oil  base  and  when  you  put  them  in  your  whitening  material  it 
gives  the  finished  job  a  yellow  cast  to  it.  Personally,  I  think  that 
you  lose  a  lot  of  the  value  of  the  chemicals  by  mixing  them  into 
the  paint.  These  disinfectants  don’t  float  to  the  top.  They’re 
mixed  all  the  way  through  the  whitening,  so  all  you  get  for  your 
money  is  what  shows  on  top.  I’d  rather  go  over  the  place  a 
second  time  and  put  the  insecticide  on  top  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  We’d  rather  put  the  disinfectant  and  the  whitening 


TRICKS  IN  MIXING  include  spraying  back 
into  the  tank  under  full  pressure  to 
blend  the  water  and  the  spray  powders. 


and  the  insecticide  on  in  three  different 
spraying  —  it  costs  more  but  I  think  it 
does  a  better  job.” 

“Incidentally,  how  do  you  do  your  mix¬ 
ing?”  Clarence  Kienzle  of  Plattville,  Wis¬ 
consin.  asked.  “Do  you  use  two  agitators 
in  your  tank?” 

“1  mix  my  solution  the  day  before  I 
do  the  job.  if  I  can.  I  think  it  dissolves 
better  that  way.  I’ve  got  three  agitators 
in  there  all  the  time  and  a  good  part  of 
the  time  I’ve  got  four,”  Stone  replied. 

“Four!” 

“Yes.  the  fourth  one  is  me  up  there 
with  a  stick.” 

Only  one  of  the  custom  sprayers  was 
fortunatr'  enough  to  have  his  son  follow¬ 
ing  him  in  the  business.  Forrest  Lytle’s 
son.  Gary,  is  studying  at  Ohio  State  in 
preparation  for  coming  into  the  business. 
“One  thing  I’ve  learned  in  school  about 
fly  control,”  Gary  said,  “you  have  to  soften 
the  job  up  for  the  disinfectants  by  clean¬ 
ing  up  all  the  places  where  flies  breed  or 
your  spraying  won’t  be  of  much  help.  .\nd 
you  can’t  just  stop  with  the  cow  barn, 
you’ve  got  to  hit  the  hog  house  and  the 
(  hit  ken  coop  and  any  other  fly  place  if 
you’re  going  to  stop  them.” 

“We  are  finding  that  farmers  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  spraying  they  have 
us  do,”  Wilson  Boldt  said.  “The  first  year 
they  might  have  us  come  and  spray  the 
barn:  next  year  it  will  be  the  barn  and 
the  hog  house.  .And  then  the  farmer’s 
wife  will  have  us  spray  the  back  porch 
and  her  chicken  coop.  It’s  getting  so  that 
you  go  in  to  do  one  job  and.  before  you 
(  an  get  away,  you’ve  done  a  dozen.” 

“That’s  the  way  we  found  it,”  Jack 
Davis  said.  “When  we  started  all  the 

FARMERS  LAUGH  when  the  expert  has  his 
troubles.  A  stopped-up  valve  holds  the 
pressure  needle  on  zero.  All  valves  must 
be  cleaned  when  the  pump  is  put  away. 


farmer  wanted  us  to  spray  was  right 
where  the  cow  stood.  Now  we  spray 
eveiAthing  on  the  farm.  The  women  are 
the  best  salesmen  for  you  if  you  do  them 
a  good  job.  It’s  nothing  unusual  for  me 
to  go  driving  down  the  road  and  see  an 
apron  flapping  at  me  to  flag  me  in  to 
spray  the  porch.” 

Sprays  Cost  Less  Than  Flies 

How  much  does  custom  farm  spraying 
cost?  Jack  Davis’  method  is  $1  a  stan¬ 
chion  in  the  milking  parlor,  and  75c  per 
100  square  feet  in  the  tramp  shed.  “For 
chicken  houses,”  he  says,  “I  just  l(X)k  in 
and  name  the  price.  I  don’t  bother  to 
step  them  off.”  Kienzle  and  Boldt  both 
figured  the  job  on  the  basis  of  square  feet 
of  floor  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents 
a  square  foot.  Stone  charged  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  gallons  he  applied.  When  all  of 
them  had  done  their  figuring  they  came 
up  with  costs  that  were  surprisingly  close. 
All  but  Stone  figured  that  the  job  would 
run  from  $75  to  $80.  Stone  felt  that  with 
a  single  application  of  disinfectant,  whit¬ 
ing.  and  insecticide,  he  could  do  the  job 
for  $60.  They  all  agreed  that  the  cost 
of  the  material  would  run  about  one  third 
of  the  cost  of  the  whole  job. 

“We  have  a  number  of  customers  who 
pay  us  by  the  year  to  give  them  a  com¬ 
plete  fly  control,”  Forrest  Lytle  said.  “We 
go  in  there  early  and  do  a  good  job  and 
come  back  as  often  as  we  need  to.  The 


kind  of  barn  you  have  makes  a  difference 
in  the  length  of  time  the  spray  will  last. 
In  a  barn  that’s  closed  the  spray  may  last 
as  long  as  eight  or  ten  weeks — I’ve  even 
seen  it  last  all  season.  In  an  open  barn 
it  may  have  lost  all  its  strength  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  .Another  thing  that  makes  a 
difference  in  the  number  of  times  you 
have  to  spray  is  the  way  the  flies  arc 
breeding.  There’s  one  place  out  here,  a 
big  dain.'  farmer,  where  I  spray  barn, 
milk  house,  chicken  coop,  garage.  evcr\- 
thing  and  charge  him  $100  a  year.  Of 
course,  one  of  the  tricks  of  this  kind  of 
job  is  to  get  in  there  early  and  kill  off 
what  flies  there  are  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  build  up  on  you.  Last  spring 
I  went  in  there  and  you  couldn’t  find  fly 
number  one.  There  just  weren’t  any.  So 
I  said  to  the  farmer,  ‘Franklin,  do  you 
want  me  to  go  ahead  with  the  job  this 
year?  I  can’t  find  any  flies.’  .And  he  said. 
‘That’s  just  the  way  I  want  it.  A’ou  go 
right  ahead.  Forest,  and  keep  it  that  way.’ 

“How  about  your  DDT  resistant  flies? 

“.At  most  places  you  find  DDT  resistant 
flies,”  Lytle  replied.  “The  resistant  flies 
also  come  in  from  neighboring  farms.  Na¬ 
ture  is  always  smarter  than  we  are.  Knock 
over  ten  million  flies  with  DDT  and  then 
forget  to  clean  up  their  breeding  places, 
and  the  next  batch  will  need  more  DDT 
to  kill  them.  I  tr\-  to  out-fox  them  with 
DDT  one  year  and  Lindane  the  next.” 
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All  eyes — even  our  Plion’s — are  on 
PROTO,  the  truly  professional  tools. 
Skilled  workers  know  that  PROTO 
tools  speed  work,  add  to  safety  and 
serve  many  long  years  —  that  each 
design  meets  exacting  professional 
standards.  See  the  extensive  PROTO 
line  at  your  dealer's,  and  buy  the  ones 
you  need.  Send  10c  for  68-page  cata¬ 
log  to 

PLDMB  TOOL  COMPANY 

2266G  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  54,  California 


include  smalie  Ureer  bolt 

deeper  openings  and  tarp 

clearance  hole*^ 


SPRAYING  FOR  HIRE 
(Continued  from  page  79) 

Why  Custom  Sprayers 

“Can’t  a  fanner  do  just  as  good  a  job 
as  you  men  do  and  save  some  money?” 
the  sprayers  were  asked. 

“He  could  do  as  good  a  job,  that’s  for 
sure,”  Boldt  answered,  “but  on  big  field 
spraying  jobs  for  weeds  or  corn  borer, 
we’ve  got  the  right  equipment  for  the 
job  and  the  know-how  in  using  it.  How 
big  a  farm  would  it  take  to  support  a 
thousand  dollar  spray  rig  like  most  of  us 
would  use  on  your  barn  job?  And  what 
farmer  would  be  able  to  afford  this  and  a 
self-propelled  sprayer  that  we  use  in  the 
fields?” 

Dr.  Carl  Ellenwood  from  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  to  keep  the  facts  in 
line,  said,  “There  aren’t  enough  custom 
farm  sprayers  in  the  country.  If  they 
worked  round  the  clock  they  couldn’t  do 
the  job.  .\nd  all  of  you  men  are  busier 
than  you  want  to  be  as  it  is.  None  of  you 
advertise.  Three  of  you  aren’t  even  listed 
in  the  business  directory  of  your  phone 
books.  I’ve  watched  orchard  spraying  for 
thirty  years  and  what  you  are  saying  is 
what  we  heard  in  1920,  ‘The  farmer  can’t 
afford  spray  equipment.’  Sprays  when 
used  right,  pay  off.  Field  spraying  will  be 
used  far  more  for  killing  weeds;  and  are 
you  men  familiar  with  the  application 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  as  a  spray?  Spray 
equipment  has  its  positive  use,  for  creat¬ 
ing  greater  growth,  as  well  as  its  negative 
use  for  killing  pests.” 

“Let  me  say  this,”  Lytle  said,  “spraying 
equipment  should  be  used  all  of  the  time. 
Let  it  sit  for  a  day  or  two  and  the  pump 
and  the  nozzle  get  all  gummed  up;  you 
start  up  and  you  haven’t  got  any  pres¬ 
sure  and  you  end  up  spending  $20  or 
$30  getting  the  machine  back  in  shape.” 

“Well,  it  can  be  cleaned  before  it  is 
left  standing,  can’t  it?” 

“What  farmer  can  afford  to  spend  the 
time  giving  his  equipment  a  proper  clean¬ 
ing?  If  the  rig  is  to  stand  idle  for  a  few 
days  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned — all 
of  the  spray  washed  out  of  it,  clean  water 
run  through,  all  of  the  valves  taken  apart 
and  cleaned,  and  some  number  ten  motor 
oil  run  through  and  left  in.  With  my  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gallon  tank  it  takes  three 
.gallons  of  oil.  The  chances  are  that  the 
farmer  had  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of 
the  spraying  job  without  the^time  to  finish 
the  spraying,  let  alone  clean  the  equip¬ 
ment.”  Lytle  said.  “We  find  some  of  our 
best  customers  are  people  who  own  spray 
rigs  of  their  own  and  just  don’t  have  the 
time  to  use  them.” 

“That’s  about  the  way  we  find  it  in 
Indiana,”  Jack  Davis  said.  “And  don’t 
get  the  idea  that  we’re  saying  these  things 
just  to  get  more  business.  I’ll  bet  that 
these  boys  are  running  into  the  same  thing 
I  am — I  actually  turn  down  more  barn 
jobs  that  I  take;  I  just  don’t  have  the 


Insecticidal 

SANO-WHITE 

A  proven  water  dispersible  INSECT-KILLING 
sanitary  white  wall  coating  for 
interiors  of  buildings 


Now  you  can  get  two  jobs  done  with  one  applica¬ 
tion.  ImprovedTykor  Inseaicidal  SANO-WHITE 
provides  a  sanitary  white  wall  coating  which 
gives  greater  freedom  from  costly  insea  pests. 
You  get  both  benefits  in  one  spraying  operation. 

INSECTICIDAL  SANO-WHITE  contains  two 
powerful,  long-lasting,  time-proven  in¬ 
secticides  which  give  unequalled  control 
of  flies,  other  insects,  cobwebs,  etc.  Kill¬ 
ing  aaion  lasts  up  to  a  whole  season. 

INSECTICIDAL  SANO-WHITE  is  a  sanitary 
white  wall  coating  possessing  excellent 
adherence  and  great  durability. 

See  your  dealer  or  commercial  sprayer,  or  use 
the  coupon  below. 

Also  available;  Tykor  SANO-WHITE-highly 
durable  sanitary  white  wall  coating  without  in- 
seaicide  —  a  neutral  produa  to  which*  residual 
inseaicides  can  be  added  on  the  job  for  double 
benefits  at  greater  economy. 


Tykor  Products 

1628  South  Normal  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  Illinois 
Gentlemen; 

Please  send  me  full  information  about 
□  Insecticidal  SANO-WHITE  □  SANO-WHITE 


with  pure  bred 

Your  American  beef-type  Brah¬ 
man  bull  will  add  pounds  to  its 
crossbred  calves  and  dollars  to 
your  bankroll!  Streamline  pro¬ 
duction!  Use 
Brahman’s 
for  your 
commercial 
cattle. 


OBBli 


^““TL^american 

BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 


7TU  SOUTH  MAIh 


HOUSTON  }  1i  IAS 


(irii.KOlU),  N.  Y. — “Mastitis  is  one  of 
thoM*  diseases  a  dairyinaii  can  never 
••oiii|jlftely  eraili«-ate,”  t'liarles  I,.  (ioo<l- 
wiii,  protninent  ilairyiiian  here  sai<l 
r«s-eiitly.  “Despite  all  precautions,  cows 
will  continue  t(»  have  inhier  trout>les.” 
Mr.  (i<M)<iwiii  milks  :{.>  purebred  Urown 
Swiss  csiws  «)n  his  modern  -2(50  acre  dairy 
farm,  and  ke<‘ps  mastitis  to  a  minimum. 

“'I’he  best  tbiiiK  to  ilo,”  he  sjiys,  “is  to 
cati-h  it  fast.  Then  treat  the  injured  or 
iiifts  ted  <(uarter  with  Wyeth’s  I’enstix- 
.*'.M.  I've  U'cd  l*enstix-SM  sim'e  last 
year,  and  I’ve  found  this  |>roduct 
extremely  etfe<'tive.  Results  from  treat¬ 
ment  were  noticeably  faster  than  any¬ 
thing  el-e  I’ve  tried.” 

List  year  Mr.  (iiMidwiii  used  I’enstix- 
S.M  on  Royal  Ruby,  one  of  his  prize 
Rrown  Swiss,  who  had  a  badly  infe<'ted 
udder.  Shortly  afterward  she  was  rateil 
“Kxcellent”  by  the  Rrown  Swiss  Cattle 
.\ss«M-iation. 

“I’eiistix-SM  certainly  helps  take  the 
(!amble  out  of  dairy  farminf',”  Mr. 
(iomlwin  says. 

Oxford,  N.  Y. — 
(ieorne  W.  Ryan,  It), 
is  in  full  charge  of  his 
father’s  4iil  acre  dairy 
farm,  while  his  father 
is  rei-uperatint;  from  a 
le^  injury.  While  in 
chartie  ( ieor^'e  is  taking 
no  chances  on  letting; 
mastitis  jjet  a  foothold 
in  the  hen!  of  St!  purebred  llolsteins. 

“Since  last  fall,”  (ieorfse  sjiid  when 
interviewed  recently,  “we  haven’t  had  a 
sin^de  cow  otf  the  proiluction  line  for 
more  than  a  day  or  so,  thanks  to  Wyeth’s 
l*enicillin-l)ihydrostreptomycin  Oint¬ 
ment.  If  a  cow  hurts  her  udder  in  any 
way,  or  at  the  very  first  sijfiis  of  mas¬ 
titis,  I  Use  the  ointment  ri^lit  away. 

“I'sually  one  treatment  is  enough,  but 
if  it  is  a  bad  case,  two  or  three  tulies 
clear  up  the  trouble.  This  cumbination 
of  two  antibiotics  works  faster  and 
•letter  than  anything  we’ve  ever  trieil. 

“We’re  sure  glad  to  tell  our  friends 
alaiut  I’enicillin-Dihydrostreptomycin 
Ointment.” 


“QUICK-ACTING  PENSTIX®-SM 
PUTS  MY  DAIRY  COWS  BACK  IN 
PRODUCTION  FAST” 

Wyeth’s  proven  products 

for  A  M  ^ 


•  The  two  stories  at  the  left  are  typical  of  those 
received  by  Wyeth  from  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union.  Wyeth  is  ever  searching  for  improved  methods 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mastitis,  one  of 
the  dairyman’s  most  troublesome  problems. 

•  The  products  Wyeth  now  makes  represent  the 
result  of  years  of  study  and  experiment  to  find  the 
most  effective  and  convenient  methods. 

PENSTIX  BOUGIES,  effective  in  treatment  of  mastitis 
caused  by  Streptococcus  agalactiae. 

PENSTIX-SM  BOUGIES,  a  combined  antibiotic  treat¬ 
ment,  effective  in  treating  more  severe  forms  of  infection. 

OINTMENTS,  containing  either  penicillin  or  penicillin 
and  dihydrostreptomycin,  provide  higher  concentrations 
in  convenient  one-pinch  tubes. 
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SUPIM.IKI): 

KOUCIKS  in  viaN  of  6,  bottles  of  12. 
OIN'I'MKN'r  in  xinzle  tulies. 

Write  fur  FHKH  Mastitis  Booklet. 

CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN 
ASYOUWOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


WYETH  Incorporated,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


WoreBuyeBR'^ 


for 

positive 
pest  sontrol 


time  to  do  them  all.  On  the  other  hand 
it’s  a  pretty  rough  game.  Most  of  us  have 
bought  equipment  from  men  who  went 
into  spraying  and  gave  up  after  they  got 
discouraged  about  ha\  ing  to  go  bark  and 
re-spray  a  job  that  didn’t  turn  out  so  well 
or  got  sued  after  their  weed  killer  had 
drifted  from  a  corn  field  into  some  farm¬ 
er’s  vineyard.  They  hadn’t  thought  of 
taking  out  liability  insurance  like  most  of 
the  old  hands  have  and  they  got  clipped. 
I  know  when  I  got  started  there  were 
times  when  it  got  to  be  pretty  dis¬ 
couraging.  I  pay  $385  a  year  premium 
for  a  $100,000  insurance  coverage  and  I 
had  to  beg  to  buy  it,  too. 

“This  whole  problem  of  the  farmer 
finding  time  and  having  the  skill  to  do  a 
good  spraying  job  is  what  got  me  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  Boldt  said.  “\Vc  figured  that  the 
farmer  deser\ed  a  first  rate  spraying  job 
to  go  along  with  the  new  materials  that 
were  available  for  spraying.  So,  we  bought 
the  best  equipment  we  could  find  and 
started  in — and  we  haven’t  had  a  peace¬ 
ful  moment  since. 

“When  we  started,”  Boldt  continued, 
“there  were  no  recommendations  on 
spray  equipment  that  you  could  go  by. 
Our  first  machine  had  to  be  tested  to  find 
out  what  nozzle  and  discs  to  use  and  how 
much  pressure  to  build  up.  \Vc  put  on  a 
number  three  disc  and  ran  the  pressure 
up  to  80  jx>unds — just  a  guess  on  our  part 
— and  put  a  quart  jar  under  the  nozzle. 
We  timed  it  and  figured  out  how  much 
material  w’c  would  have  laid  down  per 
acre  if  we’d  been  traveling  at  four  miles 
an  hour.” 

“And  what  did  the  farmer  have  before 
that?”  Kienzle  asked.  “A  fellow  with  an 
old  model  T  engine  on  the  back  of  his 
truck  and  with  a  cistern  pump  or  any 
kind  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He’d 
come  in  with  a  hose  and  a  pipe  on  the 
end  with  a  petcock  for'  a  nozzle.  After 
he’d  blow  whitewash  all  over  the  place 
the  farmer  would  have  to  wear  rubber 
boots  to  wade  in  and  it  would  take  two 
days  for  the  barn  to  get  dr\'  enough  for 
the  cattle  to  come  back.” 

“I  know  how  it  was,  I  ought  to,  I  was 
one  of  them,”  another  said.  “I  remember 
the  first  job  I  did.  Part  of  it  looked  like 
hell  and  the  rest  looked  simply  awful.” 

“I  guess  that  I  decided  to  go  into  spray¬ 
ing  before  any  of  you,  though  I  may  not 
have  actually  started  until  later,”  Lytle 
said.  “I  was  in  the  Seabees  in  the  Pacific 
and  I  saw  them  use  weed  killer  for  the 
first  time.  They  flew  over  tlfe  place  where 
they  wanted  an  air  strip  built  and  sprayed 
it  with  what  I  guess  must  have  been  2,  4, 
D.  Those  boys  probably  didn’t  even  dilute 
it.  And  about  a  week  later  all  the  trees 
and  brush  were  so  dead  about  all  you  had 
to  do  was  throw  a  match  at  it  and  let  it 
burn.  When  I  learned  that  you  could  use 
the  stuff  on  some  crops  without  damaging 
them — I  figured  that’s  the  job  for  me.  I 
got  myself  a  rig  and  I’ve  been  buying 
more  all  the  time:  this  year  I  had  seven 
working  all  season  and  am  still  behind  on 
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2-BLADED 

COULTERS 


The  originol 
LANTZ 
Kutter>Kolter 
proved 
for  over 
years  I 


Crot$*Over 
Scissor  Action 


Model  ’’B** 
with  new 
engineering 
featgres 


vniy  makes  deuble-blod*  ceultors. 

They  Cut  and  Cover  More  Traeh  than  any  single¬ 
blade  coulter  . . .  clean  plowing  once  over. 

Save  Man  Hourt  and  Time  .  .  .  no  stopping  to 
clear  clogged  plow  •  •  •  and  you  can  plow  faster. 
Fight  Corn  Borer e  .  .  .  Bury  stubble,  trash  and 
weeds  where  borers  hide  during  winter. 

Exclusive  Cross-Over  Scissor  Action  on  New 
Model  “B.” 

Four  Timken  Bearings  and  two  Neoprene  Grease 
Seals  on  every  Lantz  Coulter. 

Best  All-Purpose  Coulters  Made  —  Disc  blade 
assembly  may  be  easily  removed,  using  coulter  blade 
only  in  sod  or  where  there’s  no  trash  problem.  Gives 
you  a  single-blade  coulter  second  to  none.  More  for 
your  money  than  in  any  other  make  of  coulter. 
Selection  of  14  sizes  and  types. 

WRITE  for  literature  and  name  of  rtearest  dealer. 
Specialists  in  coulter  manufacturing.  We  also 
manufacture  the  Lantz  Original  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hay  Fork,  and  Lantz  Sickle  Grinder. 

lANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  5  I,  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


Myers  general  purpose  power  spray¬ 
ers  are  your  best  first  line  of  defense! 
There’s  a  Myers  gun  or  boom  power 
sprayer  to  fit  any  farm,  crop,  build¬ 
ing,  or  livestock  enterprise.  These 
protective  tools  are  just  as  important 
to  profitable  farmirg  as  tillage  tools. 
Youll  find  them  one  of  your  busiest 
tools:  early  spring  dormant  spra3dng 
in  orchards  .  .  .  disinfecting  brooders 
and  farrowing  pens  . . .  parasite  con¬ 
trol  on  all  livestock  .  .  .  insect  control 
in  small  grains  . . .  com  borer  control 
.  .  .  cattle  grubs  and  flies  .  .  .  sheep 
ticks  .  .  .  hog  lice  .  .  .  mange  .  .  . 
whitewashing  .  .  .  brush  control  .  .  . 
weed  killing  in  hay  fields,  pastures, 
bamlots,  fence  rows,  and  along  road¬ 
sides.  If  you  need  pmitive,  low  cost 
spraying,  get  a  versatile  Myers  power 
sprayer. 


MY  ONLY  1  MULTI-niRFOSi  UNIT 
FOR  LAWN  and  GARI^  CHOKS 

ONE  WHEEL  GARDEN  TRAaOR 


Myers  OP  Sprayers  —  built  In  5  diffnmnt 
moduli;  whaul  ond  ikid  typui;  powur  toku-off 
and  angina  drivun.  Highly  udoptablu.  Capacity 
7  gpm.  Adjuitablu  pruuuru,  30  ta  400  Ibi. 


Myers  “Silver 
Cloud"  Spray¬ 
ers —  capacitiM 
to  50  gpm;  proi- 
turei  to  800  Ibt. 
2-wheul,  4-whaal 
and  ikid-mount- 
od  moduli. 


Myurt 

Tractor-Mounted 

Sprayers 

for  mony  UMl. 


Buy  one  unit  for  your  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den  chores.  You  don't  need  several 
costly  single  purpose  units  for  different 
jobs.  Attach  your  hand  mower  to  a 
Choremaster  and  prestol  ...  a  fine 
power  mowerl  Add  cultivators,  snow 
plow,  sickle  bar,  other  attachments  os 
needed.  Write  for  dealer  name  and 
cotalog. 


Wheelbarrow  Type 
Fewer 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  A  BRO.  CO. 
204  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Sund  free  Illustrated  literature  an 
M/ert  Fewer  Sprayers 


CHOREMASTER  DIVISION 

The  Ledge  4  Shipley  Co. 
806  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  O. 


Nom« _ 

Stat» 

County 

■  F  D. 

WANT  1,000  LBS.  MORE  MILK  PER  COW? 


Purina  Research  may  be  your  answer 


Toum . State 


Good  breeding  comes  first  in  high 
production.  But  Purina  Research  has 
proved  many  times  that  most  herds — 
no  matter  how  well-bred — can  give 
from  1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  more  milk 
than  they  are  producing  today.  This 
takes  a  careful  plan  of  feeding  and  han¬ 
dling.  It  takes  time  to  see  results.  But 
here  are  some  results  from  25  years  of 
research  at  the  Purina  Farm  that  prove 
it  can  be  done  on  many  farms. 

1.  Production  on  60-cow  Holstein 
herd  increased  from  6,800  lbs.  to 


13,794  lbs.  milk  per  cow  without  pur¬ 
chasing  a  single  female  or  proven  bull. 

2.  Production  of  cows  in  one  exper¬ 
iment  increased  as  much  as  2,500  lbs. 
milk  per  head  annually  simply  by 
better  feeding  while  dry. 

3.  23  old  cows  developed  in  the 
Purina  herd  have  averaged  over 
100,000  lbs.  milk  in  their  lifetimes. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
the  Purina  Plan,  just  send  the  coupon 
for  our  free  book.  You  may  also  want  a 
Purina  weight  tape.  If  so,  enclose  20^. 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
1128  Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

Q  Please  send  free  Dairy  Book  (D3200C) 

G  Enclosed  find  20^  in  coin  for  a  Purina 
Weight  Tape 

Same . 

Farm  Same . 

Address . 


CHECK  HEIFER  GROWTH,  cow  weight, 
etc,  with  this  Purina  Weight  Tape.  A  real 
buy  for  only  20tf.  Also  order  a  famous 
Purina  Dairy  Book,  showing  how  the 
Purina  Plan  con  be  used  to  increase 
herd  production.  No  extra  cost.  Just 
send  coupon. 


CALF  AND  HEIFER  DEVELOPMENT  is  on 

important  port  of  the  Purina  Plan  for  build¬ 
ing  herd  capacity.  Our  Holstein  calves  aver¬ 
age  310  lbs.  at  4  mos.;  heifers,  1,244  lbs. 
at  24  mos. 


DRY  COW  BUILD-UP  with  a  feed  bal¬ 
anced  to  do  the  job  is  essential  to  top  pro¬ 
duction  and  long  life.  This  calls  for  a  ration 
with  extra  minerals,  special  protein  balance, 
lots  of  vitamin  A. 


Ideas  for  the  Farm 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  IDEAS 
DISCUSSED  HERE,  SEE  END  OF  COLUMN 


my  work.  I’nc  never  done  a  bit  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  yet  I’m  swamped.  I  think  that 
this  is  plenty  of  proof  that  I  hit  on  a  job 
that  the  farmers  wanted  done.” 

Davis  started  to  laugh.  “I’ll  never  for¬ 
get  the  first  barn  I  ever  sprayed  if  I  live 
forever.  I  sprayed  this  barn  three  times; 
then  I  went  batk  over  the  fool  thing 
two  more  times  and  it  still  didn’t  turn 
white.  Finally,  I  noticed  where  the  sun 
was  hitting  through  a  crack  in  the  wood 
that  the  sun  was  bleaching  the  spray  and 
it  was  turning  white.  Nobody  ever  told 
me  the  stuff  had  to  dr)-  to  turn  white 
and  I  wasted  30  to  40  gallon  of  spray, 
ever\-  bit  of  that  to  find  out.” 


Portable  W  hat  farmer  would  not  welcome  a  chance  to  boost  his  crop  production 
Irrigation  by  as  much  as  100%?  Believe  it  or  not,  this  is  exactly  what’s  happening  on 
Systems  farms  over  the  country  where  '• 

Portable  Irrigation  Systems  arc 
used.  Irrigation  Pipe  made  of  Reynolds 
.\luminum  is  strong  yet  easy  to  carry— a 
20 -foot  length  weighs 

sixteen  {xjunds.  It  rustpr(M>f  and  corrosion 
resistant— needs  no  protective  coating  for 
storage  outside  through  the  winter.  For  long 
lal}or-sa\  ing  service,  with  minimum 


Low-Cost  This  pole-frame  barn 

Labor-Saving  can  be  built  lor  half  the 
Bgcd  cost  of  a  conventional 

barn.  And  it  cuts  in  half 
the  labor  of  handling  feed  and  livestock. 
Simple  construction— treated  poles, 
standard  length  lumber  and  Reynolds 
Lifetime  .Aluminum  r(K)fing  and  siding. 
Rustproof  aluminum  saves  maintenance, 
needs  no  painting,  and  its  heat  reflec- 


WHITENER  doubles  the  light  in  the  born 


tion  keeps  livestock  cooler  in  summer.  Free  folder  on  request... 
Complete  erection  plans  and  bill  of  materials  available  for  $5.00. 

The  Most  The  most  insulation  in  the 
Insulation  smallest  package  is  Reynolds 
for  its  Size  Reflective  Insulation  —  alumi- 
num  foil  on  krait  paper.  Re- 
fleets  up  to  95%  of  radiant  heat.  15-lb.  roll 
contains  250  sq.  ft.  Reduces  interior  summer 
temperatures  up  tx)  1 5°... saves  winter  fuel 
costs.  See  your  dealer;  ask  for  free  folder. 


“W’ell,”  said  Dr.  Ellenwood,”  I’m  glad 
to  attend  the  first  meeting  of  farm  custom 
sprayers.  Years  ago,  in  orchard  spraying, 
we  had  to  deal  with  fellows  that  drank  up 
each  job  as  they  w-ent  along.  That 
changed  quickly  and  I  see  you  men  are 
beginning  years  ahead  of  where  we  or¬ 
chard  sprayers  began.  I  hope  you  are  able 
to  form  an  organization,  and  meet  with 
each  other  again.  Meanwhile  what  can 
we  tell  the  farmer  who  isn’t  able  to  employ 
a  custom  farm  sprayer  what  he  should  use 
for  pest  control  in  the  barn?” 

Gary  Lytle  pulled  out  his  notebook  and 
read.  “Here’s  what  they’re  telling  us  now: 

1.  To  control  diseases  around  the  barn, 
clean  and  scrape  and  shovel  out  regularly. 
An  oozcy  manure  mud  hole  in  the  bull 
pen  where  the  cows  are  bred  can  fire  up 
the  whole  barn. 

2.  Since  you  can’t  disinfect  with  a 
shovel,  spray  the  whole  barn  and  the  fly 
breeding  spots  with  a  fly  control  spray 
twice  a  year.  Begin  two  weeks  before  the 
first  flies  usually  appear. 

3.  Once-a-ycar  w-hitening  keeps  a  farm 
building  bright,  so  when  the  dirt  piles  up 
and  hides  the  whitening  you  know  the 
breeding  spots  are  there  again. 

4.  The  farmer  has  to  decide  for  himself 
what  spray  equipment  to  own.  Certainly, 
a  small  farmer  can’t  own  much  and  a  big 
farmer  wouldn’t  think  of  owning  all  the 
equipment  available.  But  some  spray 
equipment  belongs  on  every  farm  with  the 
custom  farm  sprayer  doing  the  heavy 
overload  work.” 


Longer  Asphalt-aluminum  roof 

Roof  Life  coatings  pi*olong  roof  life, 
also  reflect  radiant  heat. 
Now  you  can  identify  dependable  qual¬ 
ity  by  a  \Varranty  Seal,  or  Label.  Guar¬ 
antees  the  right  amount  and  grade  of 
aluminum  pigment  in  the  right  vehicle 
—which  is  T'cry  important.  Look  for  this 
W’arranty  Seal  when  you  buy  roof  coat¬ 
ing.  Your  dealer  has  it.  Folder  available. 


. ^ 
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Food,  Time  Put  a  roll  of  Re\nolds  W’rap,  pure  aluminum  foil,  to  work  in  your 
Labor  Saver  kitchen.  Line  your  broiler  pan  with  it  to  save  scouring,  cook  in  it  to 
sa\c  f«K)d  and  flavor,  wrap  leftoxers  in  it  to  keep  them  fresh  longer.  For 


Reynolds  Farm  Institute, 

Box  1800-C^4,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 
Please  send  literature  on:  Irrigation  Q: 
Reynolds  Wrap  Q;  Insulation  □;  Roof 
Coating  Q;  Low-Cost  Barn  Q.  (for  Barn 
Plans.  S5  enclosed  Q) . 

Name .  . . . . 

Address _ 


'wUr  FARM- 
.INSTITUTE^ 


Aluminum  is  needed  for  planes  and 
other  military  uses.  Production  contin¬ 
ues  on  the  items  shown  here,  but  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities.  Keep  asking  your  dealer! 


GUARANTEE 


Amazing  Tests  Help  Farmers 

_  ”  Get  Bigger 

1i  ™  jM  and  Better  Crops 


YIELDS  PER  ACRE  UP  TO 

225  Bu.  Corn- 1 00  Bu.  Wheal- 1 25  Bu.  Oats 
30  Tons  Toinaloes-5  Tons  Hay-775  Bu.  Potatoes 
Milk  Production  Increased  As  Much  As  300% 

You,  too,  can  get  top  yields  from  every  crop  you  plant!  You’ll  get 
back  up  to  $5  or  more  in  extra  yield  from  every  fertilizer  dollar  you 
spend.  Your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  will  show  exactly  what  ea(  h  field 
needs  for  whatever  crops  you  plan  to  grow.  You’ll  have  bumper  c  rops 
this  \ery  season,  because  you’ll  use  the  right  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fertilizer. 


Purdue  University  Show: 


_  -  - ,  - IS  How  Oat  Crops  Are  Increased  with  correct 

fertilizers.  Soil  in  pot  13  was  low  in  nitroiten ;  pot  H  was  low  in  phosphate; 
pot  13  larked  potash.  Pot  16  with  the  rii;ht  amounts  of  nitroiten,  phosphate 
and  potash  produced  \ii;orous,  healthy  i^rowth.  You  can  increase  your  crops 
up  to  double  or  more  by  testing  the  soil. 


Dcuhle  Your  Income -Cut  Expenses  Too! 


Make  every  acre  pay  you  up  to  double  or  more!  Have  a  biijger  income  this 
year  than  ever  before,  even  with  higher  taxes  and  expenses.  .A  soil  expert  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  recently  said  the  average  farm  produced  only  half 
what  it  could  with  proper  lime  and  fertilizer.  You'll  also  save  up  to  $15  an  acre 
on  fertilizer  by  not  wasting  it  where  not  needed. 


The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .Agriculture  predicts  greatly  increased  demand  in 
1952  and  urges  more  production  per  acre  to  supply  our  country’s  needs — 
pointing  out  that  using  the  right  fertilizer  (as  indicated  by  soil  testing) 
is  the  most  important  way  to  increase  yields.  Tour  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  even  the  first  season  and  guide  you  not 
only  in  planting,  but  all  summer  long.  You’ll  keep  on  getting  steady  in¬ 
creases  for  years  to  come — actually  building  up  your  land  instead  of  drain¬ 
ing  its  vitality. 


Effects  of  Too  Little  and 
Too  Much  Fertilizer  on  To¬ 
matoes — photo  from  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Dept,  of  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Research.  The  plants 
at  left  lacked  nitrogen.  Plant 
202  had  vigorous  vines  and 
a  heavy  crop  because  of  right 
fertilizers.  Too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  made  plant  at  right  go 
to  foliage  instead  of  fruits. 


‘You  can  hardly  believe  how  depleted  the  soil 
1,  ”  W.  F.  Z.  tells  us.  “I  made  tests  of  all 
soil  ...  I  stepped  up  the  4-12-4  which  I 

&was  using  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  wonderful  .  .  . 
my  sweet  corn  got  a  blue 
ribbon  at  the  Grange  Ex¬ 
hibit  ;  my  beans  a  red 
ribbon  ...  all  my  other 
field  crops  showed  better 
growth.  I  get  a  lot  of 
pleasure  out  of  testing 
R  the  soil.” 


“1  grow  about  P'.OflO  tomato  and  pepper 
plants,”  writes  R.  D.  C.  of  Pa.  “The  fir-t  time 
my  plants  grew  only  4  in.  high  and  turned  yel¬ 
low.  I  obtained  a  Soil  Test  Kit  and  found  my 
soil  was  deficient  in  nitrogen  .  .  .  Nuvs  1  have 
wonderful  plants.” 


‘‘Without  your  Soil  Testing  Kit,  I  would  not 
be  farming  now,”  writes  H.  C.  B.  of  Uhio.  "It 
boosted  corn  production  30<)^,  oats  50*i^,  wheat 
100%  and  hay  300%.” 

TEST  YOUR  SOIL  C  R  F  F 

(MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE)  M^  M%  br  b 

Try  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at  our  risk — 
make  all  the  tests  you  want.  If  not  delighted,  re¬ 
turn  within  10  days  and  get  full  refund ! 

SEND  NO  MONEY— Order  your  Sudbury 
Soil  Test  Kit  today,  C.O.D.  plus  postage — or 
send  check  and  we’ll  mail  prepaid. 

If  you  prefer,  use  our  easy  pavment  plan 
and  pay  mailman  only  $4.95  plus  postage  on 
delivery,  then  send  *4  monthly  pavments  of 
$6.75  each. 

MAIL  TODAY  WBSStmm 


Soil_  Out  of  Balance  .Affects  Com  Ears 

1 —  This  ear  grown  on  tested,  fertile  soil ; 

2—  grown  on  soil  lacking  nitrogen  ;  3 — grown 
on  soil  low  in  phosphorus ;  4--immature 
ear  caused  by  potash  starvation. 

iPhotos  from  “Hunger  Signs  In  Food  Crops.” 
published  by  Nat'l  Fertilizer  Ass’n;  Camp. 
iHfll  Soup  Co.;  American  Potash  Institute.) 


OVER  300,000 
SUDBURV  SOIL  TEST  KITS 
NOW  IN  USE 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY, 

Box  24,  South  Siidbory,  Moss. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  De  Luxe  Soil  Test  Kit  at  low 
cash  price  of  only  $29.95  as  checked  below : 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95.  I — I  Send  C.O.D. 

Ship  prepaid.  L— J  plus  postage. 


Your  mooev  back 
any  time  during  the 
year  ii  you  do  not 
get  better  crops 
testing  your  own 
soil. 

You  be  the  judge 
— we  know  you'll 
never  part  with 
your  Sudbury  Soil 
Test  Kit. 


Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits 


.  Zone  State 

ril  use  your  easy  payment  plan  and  pay  postman 
$4.95  plus  postage,  on  delivery — then  send  four 
monthly  payments  of  only  $6.75  each. 


Hardware,  Seed,  Graim 
aad  Farm  Supply  Stores: 
Serve  Your  Customers  by 
Carrying  This  Essential 
Aid  to  Better  Farming. 
U'rile  for  Special  Offer 


Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  24,  So.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Test  Kits 


ftlFORE:  These  two  little  windows 
didn't  bring  in  much  light ...  didn't 
take  advantage  of  the  view. 

AFTER;  With  a  picture  window  the 
beauty  of  the  outdoors  becomes 
port  of  the  room.  The  room  feels 
more  cheerful.  Feels  bigger,  too. 
Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Asmus, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


LOOK  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO 


(and  you’ll  love  it) 


"^^hat  a  difference  a  larger  window  can  make!  A  room 
that  feels  closed-in  and  cramped  can  take  on  a  new 
feeling  of  bigness  and  brightness.  A  dull  wall  becomes 
a  living  picture  of  your  own  outdoors — to  enjoy  every 
season  of  the  year.  All  this  merely  by  replacing  little 
windows  with  a  picture  window  of  Thermopane*  insul¬ 
ating  glass!  Why  not  give  yourself  and  your  family  a 
chance  to  enjoy  the  views  of  your  farm.^ 

Thermopane  puts  a  blanket  of  insulating  air  betw^een 


you  and  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer.  It’s 
tw'O  panes  of  glass,  with  dry  air  hermetically  sealed  be* 
tween  them  wdth  a  metal-to-glass  seal.  Thermopane  re¬ 
duces  heat  loss  and  saves  fuel.  It  reduces  condensation  on 
windows  in  cold  weather.  And  it  gives  you  these  benefits 
of  window  insulation  without  the  bother  of  storm  sash. 

Thermopane  is  easily  installed  in  fixed  or  opening 
sash.  It  is  sold  by  glass  and  building  supply  distributors 
and  dealers.  Write  us  today  for  more  information. 


Two  Pones  of  Glosi 


MORE  PRODUCTION  when  service  buildings  are  sun-heated  and  insulated  for  winter  warmth 

Many  farm  service  buildings  today  are  built  with  large  win¬ 
dows  facing  south  to  bring  in  sunshine  for  winter  warmth. 
These  windows  are  Thermopane  insulating  glass  to  hold  more 
of  that  heat  inside.  The  resulting  extra  warmth  enables  the 
ventilating  system  to  carry  off  more  moisture.  Hence,  the 
building  provides  conditions  more  conducive  to  better  animal 
health  and  greater  production  of  milk,  meat  and  eggs.  The 
benefits  of  sun  heat,  window  insulation  and  ventilation  are 
discussed  in  our  booklet  “Improved  Farm  Building  Daylight¬ 
ing’*.  Write  us  today  for  your  copy — and  ask  for  our  booklet 
“Self-insulating  Windows  of  Thermopane”.  LibbeyOwens'Ford 
Glass  Company,  2132  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo  3,  Ohio. 
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A  KITCHEN  TO  LIVE  IN 

BY  MARY  CATHERINE  LLOYD 


NO  MATTER  how  large  the  farm  make  the  kitchen  a  cheerful  gathering  of  meal  preparation  and  cleaning  up,  food 

kitchen  is,  mother  always  has  trou-  place.  Suited  to  its  countiy  environment,  freezing  or  canning,  churning  or  ironiiig. 

ble  finding  space  to  work,  because  the  this  kitchen  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  success-  But  it  was  not  always  so. 

whole  family  moves  in  and  makes  it  head-  ful  in  serxing  a  farm  family  with  five  chil-  Originally  the  entire  kitchen  was  con- 

quarters  for  homework,  play,  bookkeep-  .  dren.  Two  of  the  boys  are  having  milk  tained  in  areas  now  devoted  to  cooking, 

ing,  storing  outdoor  clothes,  eating,  loaf-  and  crackers  at  the  big,  non-tip,  two  pedes-  baking  and  storage.  It  had  bountiful  stor¬ 
ing  and  listening  to  the  radio.  The  prob-  tal  table  in  the  dining  baj’,  seen  above.  age  cabinets  and  was  large  enough  for  a 

lem  of  designing  a  kitchen  large  enough  The  view  is  framed  by  the  large  Thermo-  farm  family  of  four.  In  time,  expanding 

for  the  preparation  and  serx  ing  of  meals,  pane  picture  window.  When  dad  and  old-  farm  and  family  crowded  the  old  kitchen 

and  in  addition  adequate  for  use  as  a  liv-  est  son  finish  xvork  in  field  and  barn,  this  too  much  for  comfort.  Then  even  break¬ 
ing  center,  has  always  faced  the  farm  table  xvill  be  set  for  supper.  Later,  table  fast,  necessarily,  xvas  serxed  in  the  lix’ing- 

xvife.  But  an  all-purpose  kitchen  can  be  cleared,  dad  xvill  here  lend  a  hand  xvith  dining  room,  xvith  many  extra  steps.  The 

xvorked  out.  It  is  the  result  of  proper  de-  son’s  algebra.  For  the  present,  elder  sister  kitchen  had  room  only  for  food  prepara- 

sign;  each  activity  falls  into  its  pre-ar-  is  doing  her  home  studying  on  a  xvell  tion  and  preserxation.  Other  xvork,  study 

ranged  niche  and  leaves  space  for  mother  lighted  xvork  counter  in  the  far  end  of  and  hobby  activities  xvere  scattered 

to  go  about  her  regular  kitchen  tasks.  lix  ing-kitchen.  Mother  is  making  out  throughout  house  and  basement.  So  talk 

Step  into  such  a  kitchen  now  on  a  milk,  butter  and  egg  bills  at  a  built-in  began  about  a  nexv  kitchen  large  enough 

southern  Ohio  dairx’  fann.  Natural  xvood  desk  centered  in  bookshelves  adjacent  to  to  be  a  fixing,  working,  playing  center, 

cabinets  xvith  xvarm  red  tile  floor,  soft  the  dining  bay.  In  this  kitchen  such  pleas-  The  greatest  single  inx'estment  that 

green  ceiling  and  deeper  green  xvalls  ant  pauses  easily  alternate  xvith  the  stir  went  into  creating  this  new,  many  pur- 
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A  SLATE  BLACKBOARD  and  cork  bulletin  board  were  made  to  fit  an  un¬ 
used  wall  space,  and  serve  as  an  information  center  for  the  farm  family. 


pose  room  was  thought.  The  owners  visited  new  or  remodeled  kitchens  of 
farm  acquaintances,  saw  building  and  appliance  exhibits.  Then  they  spent 
much  time  and  thought  in  conference  with  builder  H.  R.  VVersel  of  New¬ 
town,  Ohio.  When  the  planning  was  put  to  paper,  finally,  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  understood  the  problems  to  be  solved.  Sights  were  leveled  toward  a 
kitchen  large  enough  for  lots  of  living,  yet  with  the  step-saving  efficiency  of 
a  small  one.  It  was  to  operate  smoothly  and  need  but  minimum  effort  to 
maintain  it  in  ship-shape.  Beauty  and  serviceability  w’crc  to  be  well  matched. 
Agreed  upon  were  certain  sensible  curbs  on  costs,  such  as  putting  the  two 
sinks  back  to  back,  utilizing  former  windows  for  doorways  and  one  as  a 
pass-through. 

Ultimately  the  new  kitchen  was  cvolv'cd  with  four  sp<*cific  work  areas, 
easily  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  uses.  From  left  to  right  on  the  flor)r  plan 


1 

1  1 

THE  TILE  sink  at  floor  level  was  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  housewife.  It  makes  mop¬ 
ping  quick  and  easy  to  do  after  muddy 
boots  have  tracked  through  the  kitchen. 


(page  90)  they  are:  first,  an  excellently  lighted  work  and  study  space  at  an 
ample  counter,  where  folded  ironing  can  be  stacked  without  rising  from 
the  Ironite.  This  electric  ironer  is  well  placed  beneath  a  north  window  for 
good  light. 

Second  is  the  dish  center,  with  its  really  large  enough  H<*t]>oint  dish¬ 
washer,  dish  and  glass  storage  cabinets  and  stainless  steel  sink  for  ^craping, 
rinsing  and  preparation  of  salads  and  vegetables.  Below  this  sink  is  cabinet 
space  for  churning  equipment,  and  above  it  a  pass-through  to  the  other 
sink.  In  the  pass-through  is  a  magnetic  cutleiv  board  making  knives  handy 
to  cither  sink. 

The  refrigerator,  a  Gibson  with  a  cold  drinking  water  tap.  is  especiallv 
appreciated  on  a  farm  where  all  work  seems  thirst  developing,  is  in  the  same 
area  for  greatest  convenience  to  the  salad  or  cold  snack  sink  and  to  the  table 
that  it  serve>  most  frequently.  There’s  a  three-tiered  rolling  table  beside  the 
refrigerator  lor  taking  all  the  icebox  supplies  to  the  cooking  area,  at  one  trip. 

Third  is  tlie  eating,  reading,  resting  and  bookkeeping  area,  with  its  big. 
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THE  FLOOR  PLAN  of  the  enlarged  kitchen  locates  essential  equipment  in  four  separate 
centers  so  that,  without  conflict,  work,  study  or  play  may  proceed  simultaneously.  There 
is  room  here  for  a  full  sized  family  and  the  lion's  share  of  their  daily  doings,  in;  first,  work, 
study  and  ironing  area;  second,  dishwashing,  salad  or  cold  snack  and  churning  center;  third, 
Formica-topped  kitchen  table  and  desk  area;  and  fourth,  cooking  and  baking  department. 


A  DROP-LEAF  DESK,  left,  centered  in  a  wall  of  bookshelves  and  handy  cabinets  and 
drawers,  is  always  ready  for  keeping  farm  accounts,  making  menus  or  lists,  letter  writing, 
checking  recipes  or  just  reading  for  fun.  Like  the  cabinets  it  is  natural  finish  birch. 

BELOW,  this  large  counter  space  serves  a  variety  of  purposes.  On  ironing  day  it  is  a 
convenient  space  to  spread  out  newly  ironed  clothes.  When  the  children  come  home  from  / 

school  it  becomes  a  study  space.  And  in  winter  it  is  a  place  where  the  potted  plants  can  f 

bask  in  the  sun.  Anderson  windows  with  storm  sash  keep  the  cold  air  out. 


comfortablc-to-sit-to  table,  whose  Formica 
top  is  as  durable  as  it  is  eye-appeal¬ 
ing.  Here’s  room  enough  for  the  whole 
family  and  a  guest  or  so  to  gather  for 
breakfast  or  a  game.  And  in  this  same 
center  is  the  bookcase  and  folding  desk 
that  utilizes  a  dining  chair  as  needed. 
Cook  books,  farm  records  and  magazines, 
typewriter,  radio  and  waste  basket  have 
their  place  in  shelves  or  cabinets  here. 

Fourth,  in  the  cooking-baking  area,  the 
large,  double,  stainless  steel  sink  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  preparation  of  big  quantities  of 
meat,  fowl  or  vegetables  for  freezing,  can¬ 
ning  or  daily  meals.  This  sink  is  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  baking  counter  and  maple 
cutting  board  and  the  two  stoves.  The  coal 
range  of  the  old  kitchen  was  retained  in 
the  new,  chiefly  because  of  low  cost  opera¬ 
tion,  constant  supply  of  boiling  water, 
ever  warm  diying  cabinet  with  slide-out 
rack,  and  low-heat  cooking  facilities.  This 
Swedish  made,  anthracite  burning  range, 
no  longer  available  in  this  country,  pro¬ 
vides  two  cooking  plates  large  enough  to 
accommodate  four  pots  each,  and  one 
slow  and  one  medium  oven.  Placed  be¬ 
side  it  now  is  the  new  queen  of  the  kitch¬ 
en,  a  Chambers  gas  range,  whose  way 
with  pressure  cookers  makes  meals,  if  need 
be,  a  matter  of  minutes,  just  twenty  by 
the  clock,  from  kitchen  garden  to  table. 
Choice  of  the  Chambers  was  determined 


by  accurate  oven  timing,  economy  of 
retained-hcat  cooking  in  deep  well  and 
oven,  and  speed  for  canning  and  blanch¬ 
ing.  Now  there’s  plenty  of  space  for  large 
scale  cooking  with  the  two  stoves  and  the 
stainless  steel-topped  cabinet  holding 
utensils  and  pans  beside  the  coal  range. 

Beneath  the  baking  counter  is  a  pot, 
pan  and  bowl  paradise,  shelves  and  slot 
storage  designed  to  eliminate  all  stacking. 
So  it  is  in  all  the  cabinets  throughout  the 
kitchen.  They  are  natural  finish  binh. 
made  by  Smith  Cabinets  in  Batavia.  Ohio. 
Their  evolution  is  a  long  story  of  many 
consultations  between  housewife  and  cabi¬ 
netmaker,  but  with  what  a  happy  ending! 
Trays  or  platters,  skillets  or  lids,  all  are 
filed  individually,  however  small  or  large. 
Cabinets  are  deep  or  shallow,  as  needed. 
The  only  stacking  now  is  the  desirable  to- 
gether-ness  of  same  size  plates,  saucers  or 
bowls.  Supplies,  utensils,  disbes  and  glasses 
are  stored  where  they  arc  used  or  washed. 

Below  the  double  sink  is  a  unique  and 
practical  feature  of  this  farm  kitchen,  a 
floor  level  sink  built-in  of  tile,  served  by 
its  own  drain  and  both  hot  and  cold 
water  faucets  equipped  with  hose  for  easy 
filling  of  s<rub  pails.  Scrub  pails  need 
never  be  emptied  down  cellar  or  outdoors, 
nor  lifted  for  filling  in  the  upper  food¬ 
preparing  sink. 

In  the  storage  area  original  cabinets 
were  retained.  The  only  changes  there 
were  enlarging  of  bulletin  and  blackboard 
facilities,  and  installation  of  low  cost 
ciuarry  tile  floor,  which  was  laid  through¬ 
out  the  kitchen,  with  flush  C|uarter  inch 
(Continued  on  pare  109) 


THE  BAKING  COUNTER  is  topped  with  a  maple  slob;  The  cabinets 
above  and  below  provide  files  for  cooking  and  baking  equipment. 

READY  FOR  ANY  RUSH,  from  freezing  garden  produce  to  preparing  a 
meal  for  the  silo-filing  crew,  a  Chambers  gas  and  Aga  anthracite  range. 


THIS  WAS  THE  PARLOR  of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  Gay  Nineties.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  moke  it  a  living  room,  it  remains  prim 
and  cheerless.  The  peacock  plumes  added  color  but  the  crayon  portraits  of  deceased  relatives  were  austere  and  forbidding.  The 
chairs  were  designed  neither  for  beauty  nor  to  soothe  the  anatomy.  The  player  piano  pumped  out  “I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halls.” 


Which  shall  it  be... 


Embossed  roses  hid  themselves  in  the 
dull  green  wallpaper  and  the  wooden 
faces  of  deceased  relatives  peered  from 
the  crayon  portraits,  lonely  and  forgotten. 
On  the  oak  table  was  a  conch  shell,  which 
still  remembered  the  sea,  a  plate  of  col¬ 
ored  eggs  from  last  Easter,  and  a  daguer¬ 
reotype  album.  Above  the  mantel  shelf 
was  a  sunset  in  imitation  oil  and  on  each 
side  of  the  chimney  were  two  Currier  and 
Ives  in  narrow  frames.  A  glass  cane  which 
father  bought  at  the  Buffalo  Fair  hung 
above  the  mantel. 

On  the  mantel  shelf  among  the  knick- 
knacks  was  a  vase  of  peacock  feathers  and 
some  recent  photographs  of  grandchildren. 
A  china  pug  dog  with  a  strangely  wistful 
expression  guarded  the  fireplace.  Starched 
lace  curtains  in  a  fern  design  hung  from 
the  w’indows.  The  shades  were  drawn  and 
the  air  w’as  heavy  with  the  odor  of  an  un¬ 
used  room,  compounded  of  horsehair, 


camphor,  mould  and  mothballs. 

The  room  was  rarely  opened,  except 
when  it  was  tidied  up  on  cleaning  day. 
Daughter’s  young  man  might  be  taken 
there  if  he  indicated  serious  intentions. 
When  the  minister  called  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  there  and  it  was  aired  and  heated 
for  weddings  and  funerals.  But  neither  the 
wedding  festivity,  the  somb/*r  dignity  of 
the  funeral,  nor  the  languid  aura  of  court¬ 
ship  could  soften  its  austere  splendor.  This 
was  grandmother’s  “parlor”  back  on  the 
farm. 

The  farmhouse  parlor  of  fifty  years  ago 
was  an  odd  institution,  peculiarly  Amer¬ 
ican;  there  was  nothing  quite  like  it  any¬ 
where.  It  was  not  a  living  room,  because 
it  was  not  lived  in.  It  was  an  expression  of 
the  farm  woman’s  yearning  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful.  She  wanted  some  spot  in  the  house 
to  be  clean  and  neat  and  orderly,  some 
spot  where  she  could  express  her  desire  for 


pretty  things.  Her  kitchen,  dining  room 
and  bedroom  were  used;  and  any  used 
room  on  the  farm  got  its  share  of  the 
mud  in  winter  and  dust  in  summer. 
There  was  always  a  faint  aroma  of  manure 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  but  the 
parlor  was  an  island  of  sweetness  in  a  veiy 
practical  world. 

Today  the  Rayo  oil  lamp  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  three-speed  electric  table 
model,  its  shade  neatly  bound  in  celo- 
phane.  Father’s  cup  for  the  best  ear  of 
corn  at  the  county  fair  has  edged  out  the 
conch  shell  and  tinted  photographs  in 
paper  easels  have  replaced  the  crayon  por¬ 
traits.  The  word  “parlor”  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  modern  talk;  and  yet 
grandmother’s  parlor  still  exists  in  many 
farm  homes;  the  television  is  in  the  small 
room  off  the  kitchen  and  the  children 
do  their  homework  on  the  dining-room 
table.  The  parlor  is  called  the  living  room 
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THIS  MODERN  FARM  LIVING  room  is  comfortable  and  functional.  The  rug  will  not  show  the  occasional  boot  track-,  the  chairs  are  soft 
enough  for  napping,  and  the  master  may  put  his  feet  on  the  table  without  fear.  Upholstery  is  durable  and  easily  cleaned  and  the 
draperies  are  inexpensive,  practical,  and  good  looking.  A  pleasant  clutter  of  personal  knick-knacks  will  make  this  room  livable. 


. . .  Parlor  or 


now,  but  as  long  as  the  family  must 
change  clothes  to  enter  the  best  room  in 
the  house,  as  long  as  it  is  vulnerable  to 
the  scars  of  hard  usage,  normal  on  the 
farm,  the  family  w-ill  be  reluctant  to  in¬ 
vade  this  sanctuar>-.  It  is  not  cozy,  com¬ 
fortable  nor  informal.  They  would  rather 
live  in  the  kitchen. 

The  idea  that  the  “best  room”  should 
not  be  lived  in  is  not  necessarily  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  Today’s  farm  worker  is  not  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  the  parlor  just  because  his 
grandfather  felt  that  way,  but  rather  for 
the  same  reasons.  He  doesn’t  have  time  to 
tidy  up  for  a  few  minutes  leisure  between 
chores  and  he  appreciates  a  woman’s  need 
for  some  beauty  in  the  house.  If  he  doesn’t 
appreciate  this  whim  of  women,  he  knows 
he  had  better  respect  it.  Mud  clings  to  his 
boots  as  it  did  to  grandfather’s,  and  as  yet 
no  one  has  thought  of  a  way  to  deodorize 
a  barn.  So  grandmother’s  parlor,  slyly 


Living  Room 

masquerading  under  the  name  “living 
room,”  is  still  the  aloof  queen  of  the 
house. 

With  building  costs  being  what  they 
are  and  fuel  sky  high,  farm  families  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  support  unused  liv¬ 
ing  space.  Added  to  this,  an  increasing 
number  of  young  urbanites,  accustomed  to 
efficient  apartments,  have  bought  or  in¬ 
herited  farms.  To  them  the  old  parlor 
presents  a  deceivingly  simple  problem. 

Mrs.  Wilbert  Thompson  was  a  bride 
when  her  husband  returned  from  the 
army  and  moved  to  the  farm  his  parents 
had  worked  for  forty  years.  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son,  not  being  farm-raised,  had  no  tradi¬ 
tional  respect  for  the  country-  parlor.  With 
three  children  coming  close  together,  she 
had  no  spare  time  to  tend  a  museum  so 
she  threw  open  the  parlor  doors  and  said, 
“Here  is  where  we  put  the  television.” 
The  baby’s  pen,  with  its  litter  of  spoons. 


BY  PAULA  CASON 


spools  and  toys,  soon  had  a  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  parlor,  which 
Wilbert’s  mother  had  kept  intact  for  some 
forty  years,  soon  began  to  show  signs  of 
wear  until  now  it  is  at  the  edge  of  ruin. 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  proved  that  the 
parlor  was  never  meant  for  living.  The 
chairs,  pretty,  but  of  inferior  construction, 
have  become  rickety,  the  upholstered 
pieces  are  dingy  from  farm  soil.  The  car¬ 
pet,  a  light  solid  color,  has  developed  a 
pattern,  pleasing  enough  to  the  children 
but  never  conceived  by  the  manufacturer. 
Mrs.  Thompson  asks:  “What  can  I  do? 
We  don’t  like  it  this  way  but  I  guess  we’ll 
have  to  put  up  with  it.  On  a  farm  things 
just  wear  out  if  you  use  them  all  the  time. 
We  have  hired  hands,  the  children  .  .  .” 

Somewhere  between  grandmother’s  par¬ 
lor  and  Mrs.  Thompson’s  dilemma  there 
is  the  solution  to  the  farm  living  room. 
However,  like  a  beautiful  Jersey  bull,  there 
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is  more  to  the  problem  than  meets  the 
eye.  The  decorator’s  art  of  matching  and 
blending,  of  “developing  a  group”  might 
be  advisable  for  a  housewife  with  time  on 
her  hands,  but  what  farm  wife  has  the 
time?  The  jets  that  swish  over  his  bam 
and  all  the  charming  people  on  television 
have  alleviated  the  loneliness  of  a  farmer’s 
life,  but  he  is  still  basically  an  independent 
man  who  must  find  solace  within  himself 
and  his  own.  The  general  decor  of  his  liv¬ 
ing  room  must  adapt  itself  to  his  muddy 
boots  and  the  family  portraits.  It  must 
also  accommodate  the  azalea  rescued  from 
the  frost  and  the  never-ending  procession 
of  puppy  dogs,  kittens,  frogs,  squirrels  and 
vigorous  children  who  consider  the  farm 
a  fair-sized  playground.  It  must  be  func¬ 
tional  as  the  kitchen,  comfortable  as  the 
den,  a  joy  to  the  eye  of  the  homemaker, 
and  impervious  to  soil. 

When  James  Kinton  built  his  new  farm 
home  near  Eden,  Iowa,  he  and  his  wife 
planned  a  living  room  to  live  in.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  ver\’  much  surprised  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  winter  after  they  moved  in 
to  find  themselves  preferring  the  box-like 
hallway  directly  off  the  living  room.  The 
hallway  is  dimly  lit  and  furnished  in  early 
.\mcrican  maple.  The  slip  covers  arc  worn 
but  still  pleasant-looking  chintz  and  a 
comfortable  but  faded  hooked  rug  is  on 
the  floor.  \  low,  stoutly  built  maple  coffee 
table  is  used  as  an  ottoman  when  Jim 
Kinton  wants  to  stretch  his  legs. 

Opening  off  this  hall  is  the  unused  liv¬ 
ing  room,  some  three  times  the  size  of  the 
hall.  The  floor  has  wall-to-wall  carpet  in 
bright  green,  and  the  fireplace  is  painted 
white.  The  furniture  is  medium-priced 
18th  century  reproductions.  There  arc 
two  wing  chairs,  one  barrel  chair,  and  a 
breakfront.  By  each  chair  is  a  tier  table 
with  lamps.  There  is  a  small  Queen  Anne 
sofa. 

.^n  envious  neighbor  friend  asked  Jim 
Kinton  why  he  never  sat  in  the  living 
room;  why  he  always  entertained  friends 
in  the  little  rectangular  hall.  Mr.  Kinton, 
a  thoughtful  man,  considered  this  a  few 
moments  and  said:  “I  don’t  know  why. 
\Vc  just  do.”  Mrs.  Kinton  considered  the 
matter,  too.  She  wasn’t  displeased  with 
the  unused  living  room  which  she  never 
had  to  clean :  but  she  wondered  why  she 
and  her  husband  didn’t  use  it  more.  The 
home  demonstration  agent,  a  school  girl 
friend  of  Mrs.  Kinton’s,  visited  the  home 
and  in  a  burst  of  ( onfidence  was  asked  the 
same  question.  The  agent  *took  a  deep 
breath,  prayed,  and  cast  her  line:  “^’ou 
see,  .\lma,  that  living  room  isn’t  you.  It 
comes  from  England,  all  of  it,  where  the 
design,  the  culture,  the  taste,  everything 
that  goes  with  it  also  went  with  the  18th 
Centur\-. 

“Most  of  the  things  you  know  and  en¬ 
joy;  most  of  the  well  springs  where  your 
own  tastes  come  have  nothing  to  do  with 
18th  Centur)’  England.  This  room  fits 
M  rs.  Elderdyce  down  the  road  to  a  ‘T’  if 
she  could  afford  it.  But  .-Mma,  you’re 
maple  and  chintz.  Vou’ic  hooked  rug 
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It  Has  Saved  Many  A  Crop  Of 
Down  Grain;  Boosted  Yields 
From  All 

any  small  grain 
farmer  who  has 
equipped  his 
combine  with  a 
Cropsaver  Pick-Up  Reel, 
such  a  comment  is  typical-^^S^^TT mm J 
Experience  has  shown  him  that  this 
remarkable  unit  saves  any  crop,  down^^-^ 
and  tangled  by  storm  or  heavy  growth,  that 
cannot  be  harvested  with  ordinary  equipment 
.  .  .  boosts  yields  from  standing  grain  by 
preventing  shattering  and  by  gathering  up 
stalks  usually  missed  by  common  reels.  In 
other  words,  it's  double  assurance  that,  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather,  you  can  reap  much  big¬ 
ger  profits  from  every  harvest. 

Investigate  Cropsaver  Now 
Interesting  new  brochure  shows  Cropsaver  in 
aaion,  illustrates  superior  design  and  con- 
struaion,  describes  operation  in  detail,  ex¬ 
plains  why  so  many  farmers  rightfully  call 
this  Pick-Up  Reel  the  best  crop  insurance  they 
can  buy.  Write  for  your  copy  today.  It’s  FREE 
. .  .  and  no  obligation. 

HARRISON  CROPSAVER  CO. 

524  N.  HICKORY  ST.  •  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 


Home  Owners  Everywhere 

are  MODERNIZING  with  the  window  that 
solves  Climate  Control  problems,  by  simply 
turning  a  handle  at  the  sill ! 


CATE  CITY  horizontal  sash 
tilt  to  any  angle  to  control 
the  breeze,  open  wide  to 
invite  the  breeze,  shed  rain 
when  open,  to  protect  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  close  tight 
for  protection  from  wintry 
blasts.  Prowlers  can’t  get 
in -even  when  the  window 
is  open!  And  Storm  Sash 
fit  in  place  of  inside  screens. 


AVi'NING  WINDOWdesign  harmonizes  perfealy 
with  ever}-  architectural  style,  from  Early  American 
to  Modern  Funaional. 


'  GREENHOUSE 

THIS  MODEL  ^39S 


A  araetital  addition  to  yoar  farm  or  home.  Costs  less 
than  baildinis  of  asaal  eonstraetions.  Made  in  sections 
for  easy  assembly  with  bolts  and  screws.  Sire  10  by  11 
ready  to  go  on  yoar  foandation.  5  models.  Choice  of 
slanted  or  straight  sides  and  Lean-to  greenhoises  from 
$175.  State  if  wanted  for  home  or  farm.  Aatomatie  heat 
and  eentilation  available.  Write  for  Free  Booklet  No.  23S. 

Hand  Book  Greenhoase  Gardening  For  Everyone 
22  lllastrated  Chapters  —  Post  Paid  $4.00 
Also  New  Book:  How  To  Grow  RARE  Greenhoase  Plants 
260  lowering  varieties  —  post  paid  $4.00 


WOOD  AWNING  WINDOWS  Preservative- 
Treated  for  resistance  to  tot,  fungi  and  termites. 

Over  60  stock  sizes  --  including  Picture 
Windows  --  fit  every  need  and  can  easily 
be  installed  by  a  handyman. 

CATE  CITY  SASH  &  DOOR  CO. 

"Wood  Window  CroFtimon  Sine*  1970' 

P.  O.  Bo*  901.  Fort  Laudcrdalw,  Florida  ' 

If  your  dealer  carrrrot  supply  you,  please  write 
sutiof  the  type  of  building  you  plan  to  build 
or  modernize. 


SELF  DUMPING 
^  TRI-TRALOR 

^ ,  No  keist  kydnulic,  ir  f  .T.O. 
systtM  to  botkir  witk. 


Gentlemen : 

I  plan  to  BUILD  [  ],  MODERNIZE  [  ].and  would 
like  literature  about  GATE  CITY  Awning  Windows. 


Easiest  maneuvering— 
mounts  any  farm  ” 

EFFORTLESS  DUMPING 
IN  I /10th  THE  TIME 

aaivDiAvc  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Dept.  23-F,  Bradford.  III. 


NAME 


I  ADDRESS 


STATE 


with  a  bright  dcsifrn  and  a  bowl  of  home  thrown  fruit  on  the 
table.  Vour  living  room  is  foreign  to  everything  you  and  Jim 
ever  do.  It’s  a  good  living  room,  Alma,  but  it  isn’t  you  and  that’s 
why  you  and  Jim  use  this  hallway.” 

This  possibly  impertinent  page  from  a  daring  home  demon¬ 
stration  agent’s  answer  to  a  direct  question  explains  why  some 
living  rooms  never  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  lived  in. 

Hut  the  living  room  is  also  a  lot  of  little  things.  When  making 
her  purchases,  the  “little  bargains”  in  furnishings  which  are 
available  in  urban  areas,  are  seldom  accessible  to  the  busy  farm 
wife.  Her  purchases  are  usually  made  when  the  crops  are  in  or 
some  special  celebration  is  to  be  held  in  the  home.  Her  guide  to 
prices  and  styles  is  too  often  the  mail-order  catalog.  She  has  no 
time  to  shop  around  and  compare  prices.  To  add  to  these  com¬ 
plications,  in  all  well-regulated  farm  budgets,  the  needs  of  the 
barn,  pastures  and  stock  get  preference  over  the  purchases  of 
house  furnishings.  These  are  the  specifications  as  well  as  limita¬ 
tions  that  must  be  considered  if  the  liv'ing  room  is  to  meet  in  fair 
competition  with  the  cozy  farm  kitchen. 

Grandmother’s  solution  was  her  parlor,  which  she  fashioned 
after  the  elite  rooms  she  had  seen  in  the  city.  If  it  did  not  fill  the 
needs  of  farm  living,  it  did  satisfy  her  yearning  for  beauty  and 
cleanliness.  But  industry-  has  today  done  something  for  the  farm  ^ 
wife  as  well  as  for  her  husband.  It  is  now  possible  to  achieve  j 
beauty  as  well  as  livability  and  comfort  in  the  farm  home — the 
manufacturers  of  fabrics,  carpeting  and  furniture  have  seen  to 
that.  There  are  no  rules  governing  the  use  of  fabrics  or  wood 
except  efficiency  and  comfort,  which  are  of  first  importance  in 
the  living  room.  This  type  of  furnishings  has  been  developed  in 
the  ranch-type  house.  It  is  less  e.xpensivc  than  the  traditional 
living  room  furnishings,  it  saves  cleaning  hours,  and  it  can  be  j 
developed  gradually  as  finances  permit. 

Now  the  Modern  Living  Room  | 

For  hard-wearing,  comfortable  furnishings  which  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  farm  living,  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

C.^RPETING:  For  floors  in  good  condition,  shag  rugs  are 
little  wonders.  Bought  in  sections,  they  can  be  added  to  when 
the  family  purse  is  healthy.  Small  squares  will  go  through  the 
washing  machine  and  a  bit  of  flapping  on  the  clothes  line  makes 
them  flufTy  and  new  looking.  They  start  at  60c  a  stjuare  foot:  ; 
the  shorter  pile  with  hard-wearing  cotton  tufts  runs  72c  a  square 
foot.  These  are  usually  backed  with  lastex,  a  composition  to  give 
them  weight  and  keep  them  from  sliding.  One  of  the  largest  I 
manufacturers  of  this  type  floor  covering  is  the  Galloway  Mills  j 
at  LaGrange,  Georgia.  They  supply  Sears  &  Roebuck  and  sell 
under  the  brand  name  of  Harmony  House. 

Second  choice  would  be  the  economical  Japanese  hooked 
rug.  It  wears  well  and  the  heavy  pattern  will  take  a  lot  of  soil 
before  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  it  with  a  prepared  cleaner  such 
as  Magic  Foam  or  milk  soap  and  water.  The  average  cost  is 
$1.00  a  square  foot.  The  American  hooked  rug  is  usually  hand  ' 
made,  longer  wearing  and  heavier,  but  is  correspondingly  more 
costly. 

Although  the  solid  color,  high-piled  broadlooms  are  rich-  \ 
looking,  they  are  not  practical  for  farm  living.  If  broadlooms 
are  to  be  chosen,  one  that  is  of  a  neutral  base  color  and  has  a 
small  all-over  pattern  will  save  many  trips  with  the  vacuum 
I  leaner.  All-wool,  Axminster  broadlooms  start  at  $6.95  per  square  i 
yard.  In  choosing  broadlooms,  remember  that  the  number  of 
tufts  per  square  foot  determines  the  wearability  of  the  carpet. 
.\ll-wool  Axminster  made  by  Belfast  Mills,  runs  7,308  tufts  per 
square  foot.  This  is  a  good,  long-wearing  carpet  and  is  priced 
about  $11  per  sc|uare  yard.  I 

Wool  is  also  used  with  the  carpet  rayon  (frieze).  The  wool-  i 
rayon  combination  dot's  not  pile  crush  as  quickly  as  all  wool.  In 
rugs  or  carpet  blended  with  carpet  rayon,  each  fiber  is  penna- 
nently  crimped  during  its  manufacture.  The  permanent  crimp 
prevents  the  fibers  from  being  packed  to  tightly  side  by  side  and 
thus  gives  a  springy,  resilient  action  to  the  carpet.  This  crimp 
also  avoids  matting  and,  since  matting  encourages  soiling,  you  ' 
(Continued  on  poqo  100) 


"I  have  the 
smartest  wife!" 


"What  a  contrast  to  the  dark  cupboards, 
closet  and  shelves  we  used  to  have!  And  she 
got  all  her  painting  hinffe  out  of  a  24-page 
book,  'Paint  It  Bright.’  She  learned  the  big 
difference  in  aluminum  paints — that  aluminum 
enamel  is  the  right  paint  for  this  job— and  it’s 
sold  by  the  dealer  that  displays  the  Alcoa 
shield  of  quality  on  the  brand  he  sells.” 


“From  this  free,  illustrated  booklet.  It  tells  you 
what  jobs  you  should  use  aluminum  point  for, 
and  what  kind  to  use  for  each.  (I  bet  your 
husband  will  want  to  read  it,  too  —  there  are  lots 
of  facts  about  his  paint  problems,  as  well.)’’ 


Look  for  this  shield  on  Aluminum  Paints 
made  by  many  paint  manufacturers  using 

ALCOA  PIGMEHTS 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 


AIBRON 


Paint  Service  Bureau,  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 

1711  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  book,  “Point  It  Bright." 

Nome  (pleose  print)_ _ _ _ _ 

Address  or  RFD  No.. _ 

City _ State. _ _ 

I  wont  to  point  the  following; _ 
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r  Family  Deserves 
THE  FINEST 


CRAINE 

SILOS 


CRAYDEN'S 
CHICKS  ? 


THE  MONSTERS  OF  FRIENDSHIP 
(Continued  from  page  47) 

\Vooley’s  own  obscure  explanation  is, 
“You  either  spend  your  life  chasing  after 
money,  or  you  trv'  to  live  a  rich,  full  life 
and  work  with  what  I  like  to  call  the  Life 
Forces.  Now  you  take  those  two  animals 
— I  could  have  sold  them  at  a  profit  as 
yearlings,  but  they  showed  so  much  prom¬ 
ise  that  I  wanted  to  work  with  the  life 
forces  to  see  how  they  would  develop.” 

When  cattlemen  ask  W’ooley  about  his 
feeding  formula,  which  they  suspect  is 
secret  and  somehow  ver\-  wonderful  and 
effective,  they  likewise  get  a  dash  of 
philosophy.  “The  only  formula  I’ve  got 
is  ‘Watch  and  pray,’  ”  he  says.  “You  know, 
that  comes  from  the  Bible — Paul  said  it. 
What  Saint  Paul  really  meant  was  Ob¬ 
serve  and  think.  So,  I  watch  my  animals, 
and  I  think. 

“A  man  from  Purdue  University  came 
down  here  to  look  at  the  animals  the 
other  day,  and  he  asked  me  about  my 
feeding  formula.  I  told  him,  “You  know. 
Mister,  neither  of  thest'  animals  can  read 
a  word.  They  don’t  know  what  a  vitamin 
is.  nor  a  calorie.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
don’t  even  know  what  a  protein  is.  .\11 
they  know  about  feeding  comes  from  the 
inside  of  them.  They  eat  food,  and  their 
blood  carries  the  food  through  their  sys¬ 
tem.  and  the  different  parts  of  their 
bodies  take  what  is  needed  to  make  hoof 
and  hair  and  muscle.  They  have  hunger 
and  appetites  for  the  things  they  need. 
I  watch  them,  and  tr\-  to  learn  from 
their  appetites.  That’s  what  I  told  the 
man  from  Purdue,  and  that’s  what  I 
practice,  ^^hy,  this  morning  I  saw  one 
of  the  heifers  in  the  herd  pass  up  a  nice 
clump  of  grass  to  strip  the  leaves  off  a 
briar.  Now  why  do  you  suppose  she  did 
that?  Think  about  it.  That’s  why  I  say 
that  my  formula  for  feeding  cattle  is 
‘Watch  and  pray.’  ” 

\Vc)oley  has  twelve  other  shorthorns 
which  pick  a  skimpy  living  off  his  80  hilly 
acres.  But  his  two  pampiered  darlings  lie 
in  the  shade  of  a  pear  tree  in  his  yard 
and  are  hand  fed.  During  the  summer 
each  is  given  two  or  three  p<“eks  of  ground 
feed,  half  bran  and  half  corn,  every’  day. 
If  the  spirit  moves  them  they  may  lurch 
to  their  feet  and  nibble  a  little  grass  in 
the  orchard  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
■In  the  winter  the  ground  feed  is  increased 
to  a  bushel  a  day  per  animal  and  the  corn 
is  increased  to  90  per  cent.  *Each  animal 
eats  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  during 
the  winter.  Wooley  may  var>’  the  ration 
as  he  watches  their  appetites. 

Wooley’s  feeding  experience  started 
back  in  1892  when  he  got  a  job  as  a 
helper  on  a  big  Illinois  farm.  He  found 
he  had  a  knack,  a  sort  of  green  thumb, 
with  animals.  ^Vhcn  he  took  cattle  to 
Chicago  he  talked  with  the  stockyard  men 
and  cattle  buyers  about  feeding  and  han¬ 
dling  livestock.  “I  was  a  good  one  with 
horses  too,”  he  recalls.  “I  remember  one 
chestnut  mare  I  trained  that  won  first 


Make  Hard  Work 
EASY  Work  wit^ 

Springlieli\ 

Garden  Tractor^ 


His  Best  Investment 


PLOW,  CULTIVATE,  DISC,  SAW,  GRADE, 
MOW  ...  DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  EASIER 

The  handiest  tool  in  your  shed  is  a  Springfield 
garden  tractor. 

And  uhat  a  tractor! 

Here  is  a  rare  coifibination  of  ruggedness, 
versatility,  and  ease-of-operation.  Here  is  a 
design  with  the  frills  engineered  out  and  real 
solid  performance  engineered  in. 

Big  )obs,  small  jobs  .  .  .  Springfield  does 
them  all.  Writt  for  catalog  today. 

Check  These  6  "Farmineered”  Features 

0Box  type  Super  wide, 

welded  frame  hi-lroelien  fires 

0  Direct  power  y|  Transmission 

take-off  integral  with  engine 

EAhcad-of-axle,  ~y\  Balanced  H.P.  .  .  .  not 

angle  hitch  V  |  over  or  under-powered 

FREE  DEMONSTRATION  at  your  dealers 


Walter  I.  Hahn,  Frederick,  Md.,  is 
justly  proud  of  this  farm  and  his 
buildings — and  particularly  proud 
of  his  silos!  "It's  no  secret,"  he  says, 
"that  I  like  Craine  Silos.  When  1 
recently  put  up  the  third  silo  on  my 
form,  it  ■was  another  Craine  Korok. 
1  know  I  could  buy  cheaper  silos, 
but  I'm  convinced  a  Korok  tile  stave 
silo  is  the  best  investment." 

In  the  Craine  line  of  time-proven 
silos,  there's  one  that's  your  best 
long-range  investment  in  profit¬ 
able  feeding  —  no  matter  what  sort 
of  ensilage  you're  planning.  Get 
all  the  facts  —  you'll  buy  a  Craine! 


CKAINE'S  THE  NAME 


'Farmineered”  GARDEN  TRACTORS 

A  product  of  Quick  Mfg.  Inc., 

3246  E.  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Valuable  dealerships  open  in  some  areas 


Details  available  on 
request.  Why  not 
write  us  now? 


Craine,  Inc.,  352  Cedar  St. 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


PHome  Milk  and  Cream 

iitheonl|/hom^l»|teuriZj 

Ic  AGITATOR  end  ALL- 
i  OVER  WATER  BATH 
HEATING  and  COOLING 
for  complete  bacteria  kill 
La  and betterflavor... features 
required  in  eommercisl 
psstcurizers.  Be  sure  you 
get  the  finest!  Your  fsmi- 
Write  for  FREE /old-  Ty’s  heslth  depends  on  it! 

er  on  prevention  of  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  SAFGARD! 
milk -borne  dioeatee  Bafiard  Division 

and  detailo ^to  Day  Grand  Sheet  Natal  Products  Co. 
TRIAL  OFFER! _  2503  W.  24th  8t..  Chleaio  B.  III. 


Backed  by 
28  Years' 
Breeding 

for  extra 
vigor,  fast 
growth, 
quick  feath¬ 
ering,  supe¬ 
rior  meat 
quality,  high 
production 
ability  —  all 
the  qualities 
that  help  in 
making  ex¬ 
tra  profits. 


At  Crayden’s  you’ll  find  the  right  breed 
for  your  purpose  whether  it  be  meat 
production  or  egg  production.  Nine  popu¬ 
lar  breeds — three  crosses — sexed  or 
straight  run,  give  you  a  wide  choice. 
Try  Crayden’s  chicks  and  be  convinced 
as  so  many  successful  growers  have  been. 
All  breeders  U.  S.  Approved— I’ullorum 
('lean.  Ducklings  available  too. 
Illustrated  Catalog  tells  the  story — write 
for  it. 


Write  for  partieelars 

BROWNELL  ROSES 


CRAYDEN’S  STERLING  HATCHERY 

Box  F 


LITTLE 

COMPTON,  R.l. 


Romsoy,  Indiana 


makes  hard-facing  easy  as  brazing 


Here’s  new  application  ease  in  farm  hard-facing!  Tube  Stoodite  requires 
no  special  skill ...  if  you  can  torch  braze,  you  can  now  hard-face!  It’s 
made  for  the  farmer  who  wants  to  do  his  own  hard-facing. 
Stoodite-faced  plowshares  and  other  tillage  tools  stay  sharp,  hold  their 
shape  and  efficiency,  outwearing  2  to  10  new  tools! 

Under  the  oxy-acetylene  torch.  Tube  Stoodite  becomes  quite  fluid,  flows 
readily  onto  wearing  surfaces,  forming  an  exceptionally  smooth,  hard 
and  even  deposit  that  polishes  to  a  bright  finish.  Wear  resistance  far  exceeds 
ordinary  plow  steel. 

EcoNONfiCAL— Enough  Tube  Stoodite  to  hard-face  most  of  your  tillage 
tools  costs  less  than  one  new  plowshare!  Consult  your  Classified  Tele¬ 
phone  Directory  or  write  for  name  of  nearest  Stoody  Dealer. 

Why  not  start  your  own  hard-facing  today?  This  free  handbook  will 
TELL  YOU  how! 


STOODY  COMPANY 

11975  E.  Slauson  Avenue 
Whittier,  California 


Stoody  Company 

11975  E.  Slauson  Avenue,  Whittier,  California 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  without  cost  a  copy  of  the 

STOODY  FARM  HARD-FACING  HANDBOOK 
Please  check: 

I  do  my  own  welding  with  GAS  O,  ARC  Q 
I  use  Crawler  Type  Tractors.  Yes  □,  No  □ 


J 
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prize  in  the  Ohio  State  Fair  back  in  nine- 
teen-o-five.  There  were  folks  that  said  she 
was  the  most  perfect  animal  they  had 
ever  seen.  I  don’t  hold  with  that,  mind 
you,  because  I  think  maybt'  I’ve  seen  as 
good,  but  she  was  wonderful.  When  she 
walked,  she  seemed  like  she  was  floating 
along  about  a  foot  above  the  ground.” 

\Vooley  hasn’t  decided  what  he  will  do 
with  Big  Red  and  Bozo.  He  figures  that 
he  wouldn’t  get  his  feed  money  back  if  he 
sold  them  for  beef.  When  they  were  calves 
he  could  put  on  a  hundred  pounds  of 
weight  with  $9.14  worth  of  feed,  but  for 
the  last  couple  of  years  the  cost  to  put 
on  a  pound  must  be  comparable  to  th(‘ 
cost  of  a  filet  mignon  at  the  Stork  Club. 
The  very  thought  of  making  steaks  and 
hamburger  out  of  Big  Red  and  Bozo 
shocks  Wooley.  It  would  be  downright 
cannibalism.  He  is  rather  fuzzy  about  their 
future,  but  their  destiny,  he  believ'es,  are  as 
exhibits  for  farm  people  to  enjoy.  He 
would  rather  not  think  about  what  might 
happen  when  they  get  either  too  lazy  or 
too  fat  to  get  to  their  feet.  “There’s  a  lot 
of  entertainment  just  watching  Red  and 
Bozo,”  he  says.  “What  I’d  sell  them  for 
is  something  between  me  and  the  buyer.” 

The  Ancient  Mariner  of  Friendship 

Lon  Wooley,  himself,  is  the  best  expla¬ 
nation  of  Big  Red  and  Bozo.  Not  unlike  a 
rural  .Xncient  Mariner,  he  fixes  his 
visitor  with  a  pair  of  cold,  china-blue  eyes 
which  bore  like  gimlets  from  beneath  his 
give-away  painter’s  cap.  Even  though  he 
shoots  his  tobacco  juice  between  two  fin¬ 
gers.  his  mouse-colored  beard  reveals  that 
his  aim  is  not  always  good.  His  wardrobe 
is  simple  and  easily  managed — in  summer 
a  denim  shirt  and  a  pair  of  overalls:  in 
winter  he  adds  another  pair  of  overalls,  an 
extra  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  galoshes.  His 
home  leans  precariously  on  one  leg.  but 
he  figures  it  will  last  as  long  as  he  does. 
Like  him.  it  shows  signs  of  wear  — 
broken  windows  and  enough  tar  paper  off 
the  roof  to  permit  a  vigorous  ventilation. 
He  lives  alone  and  likes  it. 

Wooley  spent  a  short  spell  at  Moores 
Hill  College  when  he  was  a  young  man. 
Here  he  picked  up  a  smattering  of  the 
classics  and  studied  theology.  He  married, 
raised  four  boys  and  four  girls,  and  for  a 
time  supplemented  the  farm’s  earnings  by 
running  a  mail  route.  His  wife  died  and 
his  eight  children  left  the  nest  for  richer 
fields.  On  summer  evenings  he  cooks  his 
meals  in  the  yard,  between  two  stones, 
and  sits  out  there  under  the  stars,  think¬ 
ing.  In  winter  he  fires  up  his  pot-belly 
stove  and  edges  up  close,  reading  by  the 
light  of  a  kerosene  lamp. 

When  the  fame  of  Big  Red  and  Bozo 
spread,  Wooley’s  privacy  and  his  peace 
of  mind  were  ravaged.  People  came  to 
marvel  at  the  two  great  beasts,  but  found 
that  their  owner  was  even  a  greater  curi¬ 
osity;  and  this  irks  him.  They  pull  splinters 
off  the  house  as  souvenirs  and  steal  a 
handful  of  feed  to  discover  his  “secret” 
formula. 


til* 
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The  SEAMAN  Self- 
Propelled  Tiller.  7 
ft.  wide.  Gas  or 
Diesel  powered. 


MODERN  GRASSLAND 
FARMING  IS  MORE 
PROFITABLE  WITH  THE 

SEAMAN  Rotary  Tiller 


This  FREE  book, 
“Bonofiti  of  Rotary 
Tillage”,  tells  you  why  and 
how  SEAMAN-tilloge  builds  up  your 
soil,  how  your  soil  becomes  more 
friable,  higher  in  humus  content. 
Gives  you  the  story  of  over  20  yeors 
experience  with  rotary  tillage.  Send 
a  post-cord  today. 

The  SEAMAN  Mo¬ 
torized  Poll  Type 
Tiller.  6  ond  7  ft. 
wide.  Got  or  Die. 
sol  powered. 


The  SEAMAN  Heavy  Duty  R_ 
T  i  tory  TILLIT.  3  ft.  wide.  For 
I  tractors  23  horsepower  and  up. 


New  agricultural  practices  require  modern  tools 
for  maximum  profit.  The  SEAMAN  TILLER  is 
of  major  importance  in  today’s  agriculture  —  it 
does  such  a  wide  variety  of  work  at  a  remarkable 
saving  in  labor  cost  ...  In  grassland  farming,  for 
example,  the  SEAMAN  is  a  requirement  at  the 
very  start  for  it  is  the  most  economical  equip¬ 
ment  for  quick  and  thorough  clearance  on  new 
land  of  brush  and  weeds.  It  chops,  mills  and 
destroys  saplings  as  large  as  2^  inches  in 
thickness. 

And  of  course,  in  normal  fields  the  SEAMAN 
prepares  a  perfect  bed  for  grass-seeding — usually 
in  a  labor-saving  once-over  job.  , 

No  other  tool  will  “cut-in”  the  sprigs  as  fast  and 
economically  when  planting  grasses  similar  to 
Bermuda  and  Pangola. 

Old,  worn-out,  root-bound  pastures  are  quickly 
brought  back  to  high  productivity  with  the 
SEAMAN-treatment. 

In  preparation  for  any  crop,  SEAMAN-tillage  is 
better  for  your  soil  because  the  SEAMAN  TIL¬ 
LER  “makes  a  friend  of  Nature”.  Plan  now  to 
give  your  land  the  many  cost-cutting,  crop-build¬ 
ing  advantages  of  SEAMAN-tillage. 


SEAMAN  MOTORS,  inc. 
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Can  )ou  imagine  a  book  that  gives  sou  the 
name  and  address  of  almost  every  indisidual  you 
want  to  contact  in  the  hog  business?  Plus  more 
than  1(X)  pages  of  practical,  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  articles  written  by  hog  men  for  hog  men! 
That’s  what  'Fhe  Hog  Annual,  a  big,  400-page 
volume,  offers  practical  swine  raisers  everywhere. 

Hog  men  wanted  more  information,  more 
facts,  more  practical  data  than  had  ever  been 
assembled  in  any  swine  book.  Here  are  20,000 
names  and  addresses  of  able  people  in  the  hog 
industry  you  do  business  with  in  buying  or 
>elling  hogs.  Bound  in  pigskin,  cloth  or  paper. 


Ciftitents 

Articles.  There  are  eight  articles  written  by  master  hog  men.  Feeding 
articles  tell  how  to  stretch  a  short  supply  of  corn  with  posturing  and 
the  new  wondc'-feecis,  B]-  and  ontibiotics.  Also  building  plans, 
articles  on  morhcling,  cholera,  labor-saving  methods,  production  regis¬ 
try,  ond  feeding  the  pregnant  sow. 

Breed  Associat.on  Reports  from  secretaries  of  12  associations. 

Reg  istered  Swire  breeders.  Addresses  of  1  2,000  breeders  by  county. 
Hog  Shows.  InCorma.ion  on  oil  major  shows,  including  premiums,  lost 
yeor  s  winners,  sani.otion  standards,  dotes  of  this  year's  shows. 
Commercial  Hog  Men.  A  list  of  1,400  growers  who  each  fatten  400 
hogs  o  year  or  more. 

Pig  Hatcheries.  Addresses  of  50  hatcheries  offering  weanling  pigs. 
Plus  lists  of  all  no  or  livestock  yore's,  swine  commission  salesmen. 
University  swine  specialists,  and  suppliers  of  hog  equipment. 


oth€*r  hooks  you’ll  want — 

1.  Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison.  This  1200- 
poge  book  on  animal  nutrition  and  the  value  of  oil  common  feeds 
has  become  the  Bible  of  American  livestock  men.  $7.00.  2.  Dairy 
Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E.  Petersen.  Prof.  .Peterson  tells  how  to 
buy  o  herd,  how  to  handle  the  cows  to  get  big  milk  checks.  There 
are  chapters  on  breeding  up,  feeding  grass  silage,  milking  parlors, 
producing  Grade  "A”  milk.  $6.00.  3.  Sheep  Science--by  W.  W. 
Kammlode.  Why  ore  midwest  farmers  paying  fancy  prices  for  western 
breeaing  ewes?  This  book  gives  the  answers  to  dozens  of  questions 
like  this  one.  $6.00.  4.  Out  of  the  Earth — by  Louis  Bromfield.  This  is 
the  new  book  in  which  Bromfield  lays  his  farming  practices  on  the 
line.  Illustroted  with  beautiful  photographs  of  Malabar  Farm.  $4.00. 
6.  Restroint  of  Animal: — by  John  R.  Leahy,  D.V.M.  The  only  book 
of  Its  kind.  Hundreds  of  drawings  to  show  how  to  control  and  treat 
hogs,  cows,  horses,  chickens  and  dogs,  $3.50. 


Farm  Qsiarfcrly 
22  East  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 
Send  me  postpaid  one  copy  of  the  Hog  Annua! 
for  which  I  enclose  ~  S10  pigskin  binding 
n  $5  cloth  bond.  21  S4.2S  paper  bound. 
□  SPECIAL  COMBir^ATION  OF.'-ER.  Enter  my 
3-year  subscripfion  to  rrr.Ti  Cuar!e.-ly  and  send 
me  one  postpaid  copy  of  The  Hog  Annual, 
cloth  Lcund.  I  enclose  S10.00. 


SEND  ME  THE  HOG  ANNUAL 

Name .  . 

Rural  Route . 

City .  Stote  ' 

ALSO  SEND  THESE  ADDITIONAL  BOOKS:  Nos. 

I  ENCLOSE  $ 


SPRINKLERS  INCREASE  POTATO 

YIELD  TO  660  BU.  PER  ACRE 


Sutler  County,  Pa.  William  Foertch, 
set  a  potato  growing  record  here  with 
the  aid  of  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  did  it  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Weather  throughout  the  area  was 
hot  and  dry  during  July  and  August 
of  1949.  Despite  this,  Foertch,  with 
the  aid  of  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion,  harvested  the  biggest  yield  in 
the  county’s  history — 660  bu.  per 
acre.  This  compared  with  the  state’s 
average  yield  of  200  bu.  per  acre. 

Foertch  pumped  water  from  a  creek 
to  his  14-acre  field  140  feet  above,  and 
distributed  it  through  lightweight,  6- 
inch  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe. 
During  August,  he  irrigated  three 
times,  applying  one  inch  of  water  at 
each  setting.  His  system,  purchased 
through  Beckeman  Engineering  Sales, 
Pittsburgh,  uses  a  “big  gun”  type  of 
sprinkler.  It  will  cover  over  three  acres 
from  one  spot  at  the  rate  of  400  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute.  It  takes  only  about 
one  hour  to  apply  one  inch  of  water. 
When  desirable,  liquid  fertilizer  also 
can  be  distributed  through  the  system. 


Irrigation  Add»  Extra  Grazing, 
Savat  Dairyman  $47.29  par  Day 

It  cost  an  eastern  dairyman  $54.60  per 
day  to  bam  feed  his  70-cow  herd  25  lbs. 
of  hay  and  8  lbs.  of  grain  per  animal. 
Now,  by  using  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  to  keep  pasture  grasses  growing  all 
season,  he  needs  to  spend  only  $7.31  per 
day  on  feed — 3  lbs.  of  grain  per  cow. 
Grazing  does  the  rest.  That  means  a  cash 
saving  of  $47.29  for  each  day  that  bam 
feeding  would  have  been  necessary. 
Figuring  annual  depreciation  and  interest 
on  his  sprinkler  equipment  at  $500.00,  it 
took  only  11  days  of  extra  pasture  to  pay 
for  his  investment. 


Tempered  Aleminum  Alloy  Fits 

Alcoa  Pipe  for  Roagk  Service 

Although  it  weighs  only  )3  as  much  as 
steel,  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 
has  plenty  of  strength  to  take  rough  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  held.  It's  made  from  one  of 
Alcoa’s  most  durable  alloys — known  as 
63S-T6 — furnace-tempered  for  extra 
toughness.  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  needs  no 
paint  or  other  protective  coating. 


Fmit  growers  save  spraying  time  by 
using  portable  aluminum  pipelines  to 
deliver  water  to  convenient  orchard  loca¬ 
tions  for  preparing  sprays. 

For  many  crops,  especially  vegetables, 
one  inch  of  moisture  each  7  to  10  days  is 
needed  for  maximum  growth. 

•  •  • 

A  farm  loan  agency  says,  “All  the  sprinkler 
equipment  we  have  financed  for  24 
borrowers  is  proving  satisfactory.” 

•  •  • 

Military  needs  for  aluminum  come  first 
so  the  supply  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  is 
limited.  Place  your  orders  early. 

“See  It  Now”  with  Edward  R.  Murrow 
brings  the  world  to  your  armchair  .  .  . 
CBS-TV  every  Sunday— 3:30  PM  EST. 

•  •  • 

Mail  coupon  bolow  for  free  copy  of  32- 
page  book  packed  full  of  useful  facts  on 
sprinkler  irrigation. 
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“One  day,”  he  said,  “it  was  on  a  Sunday  when  there  was  a 
big  crowd  here,  I  came  into  the  house  and  four  or  five  women 
had  slipped  into  my  room  and  were  going  through  all  of  my 
things.  That  upset  me.  I  said  to  them,  ‘Ladies,  the  space  you 
occupy  would  be  much  more  appreciated  than  your  persons.’ 
Later  I  ran  into  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  orchard.  She  said  to 
me,  ‘Don’t  you  think  at  your  age  you  should  be  thinking  of  the 
end  and  making  your  peace  with  your  Maker?’  And  that  made 
me  mad  again.  I  said  to  her,  ‘Lady,  in  the  first  place.  I’m  not  at 
all  sure  there  is  a  hereafter:  in  the  second  place,  I  feel  that  unless 
I’ve  made  my  life  rich  and  worthwhile  it  would  be  silly  trving  to 
make  peace  with  my  Maker;  and  in  the  third  place.  I  don’t  think 
it’s  any  of  your  business.’  Later  I  was  standing  up  on  the  hill 
with  the  bull  and  I  said  to  two  men  who  were  sitting  there,  ‘I 
really  was  ver\-  sharp  with  that  lady.  I  shouldn’t  have  spoken  so 
harshly.’  One  of  the  fellows  said,  ‘I  think  you  did  perfectly  right. 
That’s  the  only  way  to  make  her  shut  up,  and  I  know — she’s 
my  wife.’  ” 

Wooley  doesn’t  mind  farmers  and  stockmen  who  come  to 
admire  Big  Red  and  Bozo.  He  liked  the  man  who  said,  “Now, 
you  know,  when  I  walked  into  the  yard  and  looked  at  these 
animals  I  rather  favored  the  bull — bulls  are  usually  bigger;  but 
as  I  look  at  them  again.  I  suspect  that  maybe  the  steer  is  the 
bigger.”  Another  farmer  said,  “Look  at  that  sirloin — it  goes 
right  down  to  the  hoof!”  And  Wooley  liked  that. 

“There’s  folks.”  he  said,  “who  sec  me  living  in  a  broken- 
down  old  house  on  80  acres  of  weeds  and  briars  with  Big  Red 
and  Bozo,  and  they  think  I’m  crazy.  And  maybe  they’re  right. 
But  I’m  76  years  old  and  I’ve  raised  eight  children  and  sent  them 
to  college,  and  they’re  all  my  friends.  And  I  like  it  here  and  it’s 
nobody’s  business  but  my  own.” 

WHAT  SHALL  IT  BE  .  .  .  PARLOR  OR  LI\  INC  ROOM 
(CortTinued  from  page  95) 

have  a  cleaner  carpet.  Wool-rayon  is  priced  from  $8.95  to  $10.25 
per  square  yard. 

The  third  type  of  carpeting  is  super-twist  velvet.  This  runs 
10,752  tufts  per  square  foot  and  is  the  best  quality  and  longest 
wearing  carpet.  If  a  solid-color  carpet  is  essential  to  the  decorat¬ 
ing  scheme,  or  is  especially  desired  by  the  homemaker,  this 
better  grade  carpet  is  suggested.  In  light  colors  such  as  beige, 
grey  or  light  green,  it  will  not  pile  crush  or  show  soil  as  quickly 
as  the  cheaper  grades.  Super-twist  velvet  is  priced  at  $12.50  per 
square  yard  and  comes  in  9-,  12-  and  15-foot  widths. 

There  arc  only  about  one  dozen  carpet  manufacturers  in  the 
world  because  the  tremendous  cost  of  equipment  keeps  down 
competition.  Most  of  these  manufacturers,  Bigelow,  Gulistan, 
Belfast  and  others,  manufacture  all  grades  and  types  of  carpet¬ 
ing.  Robert  Ford,  a  rug  buyer,  has  this  suggestion:  “Either  all- 
wool  Axminstcr,  the  50^r  rayon-505‘r  wool,  or  high-pile  velvet, 
will  give  satisfaction  if  the  rug  is  properly  cared  for.  Where  one 
section  of  the  carpet  takes  most  of  the  wear,  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
turn  it  about  every  few  months.  The  super-twist  velvet,  8-wire 
(which  is  a  term  similar  to  thread  count)  is  the  longest-wearing 
carjjet  you  can  buy.  If  you  choose  shag  rugs  with  lastc.x  backing, 
be  sure  to  follow  the  washing  instructions  on  the  label.” 

The  iron  man  of  all  carpeting  is,  of  course,  the  oriental.  If 
you  know  how  to  shop  for  these  rugs,  wonderful  bargains  show 
up  in  the  classified  section  of  the  Sunday  papers.  New  orientals 
are  like  yachts — “If  you  look  at  the  price,  you  can’t  afford  one.” 
But  a  good  used  rug  will  have  years  of  wear  left  in  it  and  the 
price  depends  on  how  good  a  horse  trader  goes  out  to  buy  it. 

FURNITURE:  Unless  one  is  oddly  addicted  to  ironing  slip 
covers,  the  new  cotton  and  plastic  upholstery  materials  are  some¬ 
thing  the  farm  wife  dreams  about.  They  have  the  rich  beauty 
of  satin,  are  soft  to  the  touch,  and  can  be  wiped  off  in  a  jiffy 
with  a  damp  cloth.  This  fabric  is  now  being  used  almost  e.xclu- 
sively  by  famous-name  modem  designers  such  as  Russell  Wright 
If  any  re-upholstering  is  to  be  done,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a 
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When  It  Hits  Stumps  or  Stones 


CASE  BREAK-AWAY  PLOW- ONE  OF  DOZENS  OF 
I M  PLEM  ENTS  FOR  LOW-COST  CASE  TRACTOR 


BIG  BARGAIN 

in  Tarm  "Power 
and  Utility 


Does  IQD  Jobs' 


HUSTLES  YOUR 
FIELD  WORK 

HELPS  WITH 
YOUR  CHORES 


You  can  do  more  jobs  .  and  do  them  better  .  .  • 
with  the  improved  Casy  Model  ”VAC”  than  ever 
was  possible  before  with  a  low>cost  tractor.  Besides 
doing  all  your  regular  field  work  you  can  dig  post* 
holes,  grade  a  road,  clean  ditches,  plow  snow,  load 
manure,  saw  up  logs.  With  its  Eagle  Hitch  you  can 
make  one*minute  hook*up  to  Utility  Carrier  and 
haul  big  boxes  and  bales,  cans  of  milk,  rolls  of  fence, 
drums  of  oil — with  hydraulic  control  doing  the 
heavy  lifting  from  ground  level.  Latch  onto  the 
power*take*off  hammer  mill  and  go  grinding — or 
line  up  quickly  to  belted  mill.  For  your  field  work 
you  can  have  both  front-mounted  'Uook  ahead”  cul¬ 
tivators  and  rear-mounted  tool-bar  tillers,  plows, 
harrows,  planters,  mower.  And  remember —  the  Case 
”VAC”  has  independent  swinging  drawbar,  right- 
height  power  take-off,  and  a  moderate-speed,  heavy- 
duty  engine  for  long  life  with  low  upkeep. 


New  for  1952.  New  steering  gear  provides  pivot- 
point  turns  on  one  rear  wheel.  Ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings  make  steering  fast,  easy;  yet  shock-free.  New 
shoe-type  brakes  hold  surely,  going  ahead  or  back¬ 
ing.  Bigger  wheels  and  tires  give  more  positive 
traction,  add  inches  of  under-clearance.  See  your 
Case  dealer  now — arrange  to  try  the  "VAC”  at  work 
on  your  own  farm. 


GET  THE  FULL  STORY... 

Cue  builds  25  tncsors,  a  fidl  lin*  of  htrm  rntt- 
duMs.  Mark  bar.  ow  writ.  i.  OMrsiB  soy  ro. 
oaad.  J.  I.  Caa.  Co.,  Dapc  C-90 .  Raciac,  Wis. 

□  Low-coat  2-plow  □  3-plow  'V’ 

''VA”  Series  Tractors  Scries  Tractors 

□  Larger  2-piow  "S”  -  □  4-5  plow  "LA** 

Senes  Tractors  Ttaettw 

□  Break-away  Plow 


POSTOiFlCS. 


WATER  ony  field 


OK  CHAMPION 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


Natioral  ricultural  Supply  Company 

ort  At'inson  El  Wisconsin 


look  at  this  material.  Divans  with  maple 
or  Shenandoah  sycamore  (a  dense,  tightly 
grained  hard  wood  that  takes  a  beautilul 
finish )  frames,  c  overed  with  this  new  wash¬ 
able  fabric,  cost  approximately  $200.  A 
sectional  sofa,  consisting  of  one  straight 
and  two  side  armchairs  can  be  bought  for 
$180.00  to  $250.00.  These  prices  are  be¬ 
low  the  usual  cost  of  a  divan  with  satin 
or  brocade  upholsteiy,  which  must  be  slip¬ 
covered  at  the  additional  cost  of  up  to 
$50.00. 

Wood  surfaces  with  a  vitreous  porcelain 
finish  are  just  about  impossible  to  mar. 
The  added  cost  to  the  initial  purchase  is 
money  well  spent.  It  is  impervious  to 
burns,  stains,  exuberant  children  and  eare- 
less  guests.  Occasional  tables,  coffee  tables, 
small  dropleaf  and  what-not  tables  in  this 
finish  start  at  approximately  $70.00. 

Rock  maple  is  not  to  be  found  among 
the  inexpensive  wood  pieces.  A  captain’s 
chair  or  rocker  runs  $35.00  to  $50.00,  but 
a  piece  of  this  added  from  time  to  time 
when  the  crops  are  doing  well  will  give 
several  lifetimes  of  beauty  and  comfort. 

Manufacturers  such  as  Cushman, 
Beecher  Falls  or  Moosehead  have  been 
marketing  maple  in  early  American  de¬ 
signs  which  have  not  changed  over  the 
years.  The  finishes  have  been  improved, 
but  the  simple  designs  are  perennially  in 
fashion. 

For  old,  remodeled  farm  houses  where 
traditional  pieces  are  especially  desirable, 
mahogany,  upholstered  with  hard  wearing 
tapestr)',  is  a  good  choice.  These  pieces, 
of  a  solid  construction  are  in  the  price 
range  of  $55.00  (arm  chair  or  rocker)  to 
$100.00,  (love  seat  or  platform  rocker) 
and  are  rich  looking  and  durable.  The 
tapestrv-  must  be  dry  cleaned,  but  will  take 
a  maximum  of  soil  without  losing  its 
beauty.  ^ 

A  few  of  the  top  manufacturers  in 
traditional  or  Victorian  reproductions  are 
the  Vanderlay  Furniture  Company,  Tell 
City  Chair  Company,  and  Ethan  Allen. 

The  third  choice  of  furniture  is  the  typ>e 
upholstered  in  plastic,  which  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  fabrics  mentioned  above. 
Lounge  chairs  and  divans  upholstered 
with  plastic  or  simulated  leather,  are  at¬ 
tractive  if  carefully  chosen.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  the  ugliest 
pieces  of  furniture  can  be  found  in  this 
group.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  avail¬ 
able  in  communities  where  the  choice  is 
limited  and  is  a  good  piece,to  have  when 
a  single  chair  is  given  the  heaviest  usage. 
The  old-fashioned  Morris  chair  was  not  a 
thing  of  beauty,  but  it  was  dearly  beloved 
by  the  head  of  the  house.  One  good,  over¬ 
sized  lounge  chair,  covered  in  a  deep  col¬ 
ored  plastic,  can  be  equally  comfortable 
and  certainly  better  looking  than  the  Mor¬ 
ris  chair.  Well  designed  furniture  uphol¬ 
stered  in  plastic  is  in  the  medium  price 
range;  lounge  chairs  $85.00  to  $125.00. 

The  Berk-Lock  chair  which  sells  for 
$89.50  is  a  combination  lounge,  rocker 
and  reclining  chair  and  comes  in  com¬ 
bination  with  an  ottoman.  Duran,  Bolta- 


CHUC  P  n /II)  C  Water  any  field  quickly 

d/llrC  UnVrO  at  low  cost  with  ok 
Champion  pipe.  Take  water  from  well- 
lake  or  stream.  Save  crops — greatly  increase 
yields.  Get  better  grade  produas.  Two  men 
can  move  and  re-connect  V4  mile  OK  Cham¬ 
pion  Pipe  in  30  minutes.  Quick  connecting, 
flexible  couplings.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

4791  Sheffield  Ave.  a  Hammond,  Ind. 


Increase 

farm  Profits--  Save  Labor 


You  can  save  about  50%  In  Com  Storage  Space— Cut 
Labor  and  shipping  expenses — by  shelling  your  com 
with  a  BELL  low-cost,  light  running,  ball-bearing 
SHELLER.  It  shells  from  135  to  180  bushels  per  hour, 
delivering  clean,  shelled  com  about  as  last  as  you  can 
shovel  It  into  the  low-built,  easy-feeding  hopper  ...  If 
you  sack  it  for  storage,  use  the  2-bag  sacker  as  shown, 
or  a  wagon  loader  which  elevates  the  grain  to  truck 
or  bin.  A  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  Is  supplied  as 
optional  equipment  .  .  .  All  described  fully  and  clearly 
In  a  Special  Folder  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
upon  request. 

Mode  by  the  Makers  of  “Bell”  Hammer-Mills 

An  old.  established  firm,  making  Feed  Grinding  Equip¬ 
ment.  In  business  for  over  90  years.  You  know  about 
"BELL'S"  Hammer-Mills,  hand-shellers  and  other 

farm  equipment.  Now  we  want _ _ 

you  to  know  " —  '  —  “ 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP  ARE 
POPULAR 


—  _  about  this,  our 

latest  product,  the  New  Ball- 
Bearing  Com  Shellgr.  Drop  us 
a  card  and  get  the  facts.  Find 
out  WHY  this  sheller  Is  su¬ 
perior  In  so  many  ways,  and 
how  it  can  help  you  save  money 
and  get  more  profit  out  of 
farming  Write  us  today.  Please 
address  Dept.  "F”. 


There  are  many 
reasons  why  stack- 
men  and  farmers 
prefer  CORRIE- 
DALES. 


For  "FIFTEEN  REASONS  WHY 
CORRIEDALES  EXCEL"  write: 


American  Corriedale  Association,  Inc. 

108  PARKHILL  AVENUE 
COLUMBIA,  MISSOURI 


ORDER  FROM  MASCO 


Check  items  you  want.  Clip  and  mail  this  od  with 
your  check  to  oddresg  below.  Add  lOP'o  to  cover 
postage.  Request  free  catalog. 


□  LIVESTOCK  COBALT 

Don’t  risk  cobalt  deficiency. 
Enough  for  200  lbs.  salt. 
$1.00. 


*  COBALT 
HUNGRT 


Are  the  most  profitable  breed  of 
sheep.  We  con  furnish  choice 
breeding  stock  of  both  sexes. 


□  HORN  WEIGHTS 

Shape  horns  simply,  ea 
lb.  size.  Per  pair,  $0.99. 


For  booklet  wrife 


□  STOCKMEN'S  LARIAT 

Fine  silk  finish  yacht  inaiiila.  35  ft. 
long.  Brass  Honda.  $3.95. 


BOX  226  GAMBIER,  OHIO 


□  ELECTRIC  DEHORNER 

Popular,  new  recommended 
method.  Low  priced.  Dehorner 
com  plete,  $5.9d.  Soldering  tip, 
$1.33. 


□  CASTRATOR,  DEHORNER 

Dehorn  and  castrate  calves, 
dock  lambs  with  rubber  bands. 
Elastrator  and  100  bands  $14.30. 


□  SOIL  TEST  KIT 

Tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
potash,  acidity.  50  tests,  $4.75. 


Over  30  models  for 
home  and  institu¬ 
tional  use,  plus  the 
finest  service  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  industry. 
Write  Toro  Mfg. 
Corp.,  Dept.  Q32, 
Mpis.  6,  Mina 


□  PIG  EAR  NOTCHER 

Includes  marking  plan  to 
identify  pigs  to  sow.  Handy 
size,  $2.00. 


□  S«ud  free  Stockmeu's  Catalog, 
nj  Sand  fraa  ArtiBcial  Broading  Catalog. 


flt  x  and  Bcrk-Lock  arc  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  names  to  look  for  when  purchas¬ 
ing  one  of  these  ultra-comfortable,  plastic- 
(overed  chairs. 

DR.APERIES:  The  first  choice  for  a 
room  that  lacks  sufficient  color  is  chintz. 
Glazed  or  otherwise,  chintz  gives  warmth 
and  life  to  a  room.  The  price  of  chintz 
draperies  varies  according  to  quality  and 
yardage  needed,  but  any  homemaker  able 
to  manipulate  a  sewing  machine  can  turn 
out  good  looking  chintz  drapes  for  as  little 
as  .$5.00  a  pair. 

For  rooms  that  are  dark  because  of  ! 
heavy  outside  foliage,  porches  or  small 
windows,  Rayon  faille  draw  drapes  with 
pinch  pleats  at  the  top  let  in  the  maximum  I 
of  light.  They  give  the  room  a  tailored,  ' 
smart  appearance.  Faille  drapes  are  fre¬ 
quently  advertised  at  .$4.50  a  pair. 

To  compliment  traditional  pieces,  white 
muslin  ruffled  curtains  are  most  luxurious 
and  economical  if  made  at  home.  Slightly 
worn  sheets  make  fine  ruffles  and  one  good 
sheet  will  make  the  two  panels.  Oddly 
enough  it  doesn’t  cost  any  more  to  use 
sheets  than  sheeting  unless  the  lengths 
needed  are  unusual.  These  dainty  cur¬ 
tains  can  be  made  for  as  little  as  $2.50  a 
pair  if  there  are  a  few  used  sheets  around 
the  house.  They  can  be  dressed  up  with 
colored  ruffles  to  match  the  dominant 
color  of  the  room  or  edged  with  bias  tape. 
However  they  arc  made,  if  the  ruffle  is 
full  they  will  give  a  charming  appearance 
to  the  room. 

W.\LL  SURF.\CES:  Walls  are  easily 
cared  for  if  a  good  washable  paint  is  used. 
AVhen  asked  for  suggestions,  Elden  Ma- 
ham,  a  paint  expert  who  sells  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  brands  in  his  store,  has  this  advice 
to  offer:  “To  redecorate  a  room,  the 
quickest,  cheapest  and  best  thing  is  a 
paint  comparable  to  Super  Kemtone  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  need  an  undercoat.  It’s 
quick  dry  ing,  leaves  a  smooth,  satin  finish 
and  is  washable.  You  take  one  gallon  of 
paint  for  the  walls  .$4.98)  and  two  quarts 
for  the  ceiling  ($3.18)  and  two  quarts  of 
Kemglow  for  the  woodwork  ($2.39  a 
quart).  Now  you’ve  got  it  all  but  the 
elbow  grease.  Rollers  and  sprayers  are  fine 
if  you  have  the  knack,  but  anybody  can 
use  a  brush  without  getting  into  trouble 
and  wasting  the  paint.” 

Good  quality,  lOO^r  oil  paint,  which  is  I 
washable  and  easily  applied,  is  made  by 
Xu-Enamel  in  flat  at  .$4.89  a  gallon,  or 
satin  or  semi-gloss  finish  at  .$6.45  a  gallon.  ; 
One  gallon  will  cover  four  average  walls.  , 
This  typ)c  of  paint  is  also  made  by  Devoe, 
Sherwin  Williams,  Glidden,  and  Moore, 
at  approximately  the  same  price.  I 

Should  there  be  a  paper  hanger  in  the 
family  and  the  lady  of  the  house  likes 
variety,  paper  is  often  cheaper  and  less 
troublesome  to  apply.  To  hide  wall  de¬ 
fects  or  rough  plaster  an  all-over  design 
is  most  practical.  A  pretty  good  rule  to 
follow  is,  the  smaller  the  room,  the 
smaller  the  design.  Early  .\merican  or 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Large  Area  Sprinkler  gives  unifarm  cav* 
eragt.  up  lo  nearly  three  acres.  The 
Skinner  line  includes  a  complete  range 
af  types  and  sizes  engineered  ta  meet 
every  irrigatian  need. 


Farmers  are  assured  af  bigger  and  better  yields  on  all 
types  of  row  crops  with  Skinner  Sprinkler  Irrigation.  Dairy 
farmers  and  stackmen  find  that  it  gives  them  lush,  green 
pastures  during  the  dry  seasan,  increases  milk  praduction, 
lets  them  pasture  mare  cattle  an  the  same  acreage. 


You,  too,  can  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  profits. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


Pioneer  and  Leader  in  Irrigafion  for  oyer  a  half  century 


Above,  Skinner  Sprin* 
klert  help  produce 
more  ond  better  corn. 
Righf,  Skinner  Sprin¬ 
kler  irrigotion  has  In¬ 
creased  milk  production 
of  this  herd. 


The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  Company 

200  WATER  STREET,  TROY,  OHIO 


profits 

Crops/ 


Don’t  Gamble  on  the  Weather 


No  farmer  who  can  afford  the  orig¬ 
inal  investment  necessary  to  put  in  a 
crop,  should  be  without  the  assurance 
of  a  good  crop. 

Gorman-Rupp  high  pressure  centri¬ 
fugal  irrigation  pumps  are  dependable 
and  provide  an  unfailing  supply  of 
water  for  producing  larger  and  better 
crops.  They  Never  Fail. 

Made  in  various  sizes.  G.P.M.  varies 
with  lbs.  pressure.  Ratings  from  80 
G.P.M.  at  75  lbs.  to  1250  G.P.M.  at 
125  lbs.  or  3000  G.P.M.  at  35  ft. 

Send  for  Hnlletin  9-IRll  and  Special  Folder 
“IRRIGATION  AT  MALABAR  FAR.M” 


THE 


From  coast  to  coast  -  with  crops  of  all 
kinds  -  farmers  are  depending  more  and 
more  on  Gorman-Rupp  Irrigation  Pumps. 


GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

MANSFIELD.  OHIO 
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SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  COLDS 


HOW  CRAZY  CAN  A  MAN  BE? 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

about  .01  pounds  per  head  p>er  day  of 
fortified  cod  liver  oil,  containing  3,000  A 
— 400  1)  units  per  gram.  Nopco  Chemical 
Co.  of  Harrison,  N.  J.,  manufactures  a 
concentrate  of  this  type. 

The  cobs  arc  hauled  as  they  are  needed 
from  the  huge  piles  behind  the  Garst  and 
Thomas  plant  and  from  various  points 
where  they  have  been  dcp)osited  by  the 
shcllers  on  scattered  farms,  to  the  Garst 
home  place  on  the  south  edge  of  Coon 
Rapids.  There  they  arc  dumped  into  a 
vast  storage  bin,  a  layer  of  cobs,  shelled 
corn,  and  soybean  meal,  cobs,  shelled  corn 
and  soybean  meal,  until  the  bin  is  filled. 

The  bin  has  a  V-shaped  bottom  with 
an  auger  at  the  base  that  pulls  the  mass 
into  a  grinder  powered  by  a  75  horse¬ 
power  electric  motor.  The  cobs  are  ground 
through  a  7  1 6"  screen,  mixed  with  the 
meal  and  shelled  corn,  the  molasses-urea 
concoction  is  introduced  into  the  mixture 
and  the  final  product  is  dumped  into  the 
hopper  of  a  truck  that  moves  away  with  it 
to  one  of  the  feedlots.  Garst  says:  “Like 
many  good  things,  steers  can  eat  too 
much  urea.  In  large  quantities  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  even  to  ruminants.  Before  mixing 
any  urea  with  feed  or  molasses  a  farmer 
should  check  with  his  feed  dealer  or 
county  agent.” 

The  feed  trutks.  three  of  which  are 
kept  in  continual  operation  during  day¬ 
light  hours,  are  equipped  with  hoppers  of 
seven  thousand  pounds  capacity,  self-emp¬ 
tied  by  means  of  an  auger  in  the  bottom 
which  throws  the  feed  onto  an  endless  belt, 
which  in  turn  shifts  it  to  the  bunks.  The 
actual  feeding  process  thereby  becomes 
the  simple  operation  of  driving  the  truck 
down  one  bunk  and  up  the  next.  The 
Garst  cattle  are  in  herds  of  600  to  1100 
in  each  lot  and  even  the  largest  of  these 
can  be  handled  by  one  man  and  fed  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes. 

The  reduction  of  the  cobs  to  finely 
ground  pellets  is  fundamental  to  the 
whole  feeding  program.  Cattle  will  refuse 
the  coarse  particles.  The  half-inch  or 
smaller  screen  has  been  found  most  effi¬ 
cient.  Garst’s  experience  indicates  that  at 
his  present  power  rates  it  costs  about  30c 


NEWCASTLE  DISEASE  CAN’T 
SPREAD  WITH  WYETH 
KILLED  VIRUS  VACCINE” 


Boone,  Iowa — Walter  H.  Hinz  is  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  I’riehe  &  .''ons 
Hatcheries,  located  liere.  I’riehe  &  S<ins 
operate  hatclieries  in  Illinois,  S»)uth 
Dakota,  and  Kansas  with  a  large 
broiler  plant  at  Manning,  Iowa. 

Interviewed  at  the  B(K>ne  plant,  Mr. 
Hinz  had  this  to  say  about  Wyeth 
‘Killed  Virus'  Newcastle  Disease  Vac- 
eine;“  We’re  vaccinating<lay-ol<l  chicks 
on  order  from  customers,  an<l  use 
Wyeth  Vaccine  exclusively  at  all  of  our 
hatcheries.  Weals<»  regularly  vaccinate 
ever.\  day-ohl  chick  going  into  our  own 
bn)iler  plant  at  Manning,  where  we're 
turningout  about  4.(Kt0broilersa  week. 

"The  reason  we  prefer  Wyeth  ‘Killed 
Virus'  Vaccine  for  Newcastle  is  that  it 
gives  us  the  best  protectiim  we’ve 
found  yet  .  .  .  and  best  of  all,  will  not 
carry  or  sprea<l  the  disease.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  other  poultrynien 
will  use  Wyeth  Vaccine  to  try  to  wipe 
out  this  disease.  Since  we've  been  using 
Wyeth  Vaccine  our  results,  and  those 
reporte<l  back  to  us,  have  been 
extremely  favorable.” 


Florida  fanners  get  the  best 
]»riees  for  their  products 
through  their  state-operate»l 
marketing  service — one  of  the 
finest  in  the  nation. 

Created  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
furnishing  farmers  with  cen¬ 
trally  located  points  to  trans¬ 
act  their  business  with  direct 
buyers  on  a  cash  basis,  Florida's 
unique  system,  originally  jdan- 
ned  by  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  grew  from  a 
half  million  dollar  voliiine  in 
1934  to  a  45  million  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  year  ending  June. 
1951. 


CONSULT  YOUR  VETERINARIAN  AS 
YOU  WOULD  YOUR  PHYSICIAN 


WYETH  ‘KILLED  VIRUS’ 
NEWCASTLE  DISEASE  VACCINE 
HAS  PLUS  FACTDR 


WYETH  VACCINE  contains  a  special 
type  of  alumina  gel  as  a  carrier,  which 
has  proven  effective  in  stimulating  pro¬ 
longed  and  increased  immunization  by 
delaying  absorption.  This  builds  resist¬ 
ance  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 
‘Killed  Virus’  Vaccine  Wyeth  has  never 
introduced  Newcastle  Disease,  or  any 
other  disease  into  poultry  flocks! 


It  will  pay  you  to  find 
out  more  about  farm¬ 
ing  opportunities  in 
Florida.  Write  for 
this  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  today! 


in 


IF  you  RAISE  ANIMALS 
you'll  want  to  read — 

Getting  Rid  of  Worms 
Ilotv  to  Stop  Shipping  Fever 
Mastitis  Control 

Coming  in  Form  Quarterly 
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a  ton  to  put  the  cobs  through  the  ham- 
incrmill. 

Cleaning  up  the  lots  is  quite  a  chore. 

Big  Viv  Bell,  tenant  on  one  of  the  Garst 
farms,  who  looks  well  fortified  with  its 
principal  product,  says  he  can  do  this  job 
in  just  about  an  hour  per  farm,  once  he  I 
gets  started.  A  stout  board  about  six  feet  | 
wide  and  reinforced  with  old  stalk  cutter  i 
blades  along  the  lower  edge  makes  a 
very  handy  scraper  when  attached  to  the 
hydraulic  lift  on  the  front  of  his  tractor. 
Beginning  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  paved 
section,  he  pushes  one  swath  of  manure 
after  another  down  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  pavement  where  it  is  piled  to  await 
the  manure  spreader.  An  extra  hand  to 
keep  the  stock  out  of  the  way  of  the 
scraper  lets  Viv  make  fast  time.  Two 
cleanings  a  week  keep  the  lot  in  good 
shape. 

By  the  first  of  June  the  last  of  the  cattle 
will  have  moved  directly  from  the  lots  to 
the  slaughterhouse.  \Vill  they  take  a  back 
si'at  to  any  of  the  more  conventionally 
fed  beef?  Experimental  lots  of  50  to  100  I 
head  which  have  been  sold  during  past 
years  have  graded  good.  Their  beef  eats 
well.  A  year  ago,  Wilson  and  Company 
ran  an  eating  test  on  some  of  Garst’s  beef 
comparing  a  corn  fed  roast  with  a  cob 
fed  roast.  The  verdict,  arrived  at  by  a 
jun,-  of  self-appointed  beef  connoisseurs, 
was,  to  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  Wil¬ 
son  Company,  that  “for  all  intents  and 
purposes,  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
eating  quality  of  either  piece  of  beef.  The 
meat  from  both  ribs,  from  a  standpoint  of 
flavor  and  tenderness,  was  well  in  line  with 
what  you  would  expect  from  the  grade  of 
beef  which  they  represented,  which  .  .  . 
was  low  good  to  top  commercial.  That  is 
the  grade  of  beef  that  has  the  widest  outlet 
of  all.”  No  one  has  yet  successfully  tested 
the  nutritive  value  of  cobfed  beef. 

There’s  more  to  the  story  of  the  care  and  ' 
handling  of  forty-two  hundred  head  of  i 
cobfed  cattle  from  their  arriv’al  in  the  feed 
lot  to  their  appearance  on  the  dinner  table. 
For  something  like  two  hundred  days  they 
gain  an  average  of  about  two  pounds  per 
head  per  day.  That  means  that  during  the 
feeding  period  Roswell  Garst  and  the  eight 
men  who  take  care  of  the  cattle  are  mak¬ 
ing  approximately  four  tons  of  beef  a  day 
from  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of 
.May! 

Moneywise,  Garst  is  no  individual  to  kid 
himself  into  thinking  he’s  making  fictitious  | 
profits.  His  costs  include  these  considera¬ 
tions  —  feed,  labor,  depreciation  on  equip¬ 
ment,  veterinary  expenses,  death  losses, 
power  and  hauling.  It  may  be  that  he  even  j 
includes  an  item  for  wear  and  tear  on  his 
nerv’ous  system  for  carrying  4200  head  of  ^ 
cattle.  After  chalking  up  his  charges  for  i 
each  of  these  categories,  he  states  that  he  , 
is  making  beef  in  1952  at  about  14c  per  ! 
pound  and  he  expects  to  sell  it  at  about 
33c. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  his  costs  and 
potential  profits  based  on  average  con-  , 


Compressed,  Mineralized 


The  Rotomin  block  Is  composed  of  SALT,  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  of  TRACE  MINERALS  and  the  important  addition  of 
CALCIUM,  PHOSPHORUS  and  DEXTROSE.  These  proven 
valuable  ingredients  plus  salt  —  nature's  offering  for  better 
digestion,  better  appetite  and  food  assimilation  —  should  be 
freely  available,  on  the  job,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  year 
round.  Roto's  is  the  only  method  that  will  do  the  job  WITH¬ 
OUT  WASTE  of  precious 
minerals. 


Patented  Sanitary  ReceV' 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 
No  Work _^o  Waste 

Always  Accessible 
Lasts  for  Months 

10  lb.  blocks  also  in 

Plain,  Iodized, 
Sulphurized 


Roto's  famous  patented  sanitary  recep¬ 
tacle  allows  the  compressed  block  to 
rotate  as  used,  right  down  to  the  last 
lick.  Over  a  million  in  daily  use.  See 
your  dealer  today. 


GOING 


ROTO  SAIT  CO. 

UNION  SPRINOS.  N.T. 


MAKERS  OF 
COMPRESSED  SALT 
SINCE  1903 


FREE 

FOLDER 


GOING 

4) 

Almost  GONE 

Write  to  Dept.  Q 
for  descriptive 
folder  and  prices. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


NO  WITHER!  NO  WILT!  "Rain  u  hen  you  need  it" for  permanent  pasture,  row  crops,  and  orchards 


SERIES  400  COUPLERS 

New'  fool-proof,  positive,  self-locking  Steel 
Latch  (no  springs)  prevents  uncoupling  when 
surges  occur  in  the  line.  Scoop  on  Coupler- 
lip  easily  guides  insertion  of  aluminum  pipe. 
Foot-pad  beneath  Coupler  holds  Scoop  clear 
of  mud  and  grass.  There  is  17°  flexibility  in 
in  all  directions  of  this  Coupler,  permitting 
adjustment  to  ground  contours.  A  real  water 
and  labor  saver. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


New  "Series  400''Couplers  and  Fittings 

Completely  field  tested  and  proven.  Get  all  the  facts 
on  these  latest,  most  modern  additions  to  the  famous 
SHUR-RANE  Portable  Irrigation  line. 


\  Shi  r-Rane  Irrigation  Systems.  Dept.  FA 
I  P.O.  Box  145, San  Jo»e.  California 
I  Genllemen:  Pl4‘a!^  »end  mr-  complete  information 
I  lrri|talion  Sy^lemA  and  the  n«‘w  ''Srriea  400"  line, 
j  Name 


Sireel, 


.Stale. 


sumption  per  head  of  21  pounds  of  feed 
per  day  for  225  days  and  average  gains  of 
two  p)ounds  per  head  per  day. 

Initial  cost  per  head — 457  lbs.  (a  36c  $164.52 

225  f>ounds  of  soybean  oil  meal 

(ff  $84  a  ton  $  9.45 

675  pounds  of  shelled  corn 

@  3c  p>er  pound  20.25 

675  pKJunds  of  molasses-urea 

(0  4.5c  a  pound  30.38 

3,200  pounds  of  ground  corn¬ 
cobs  (ff  $5  a  ton  8.00 

Steamed  bone  meal,  salt  and 
Vitamin  @  Ic  per  head 
per  day .  2.25 


WEANING  TIME 
SETBACKSI  GIVE 
YOUR  PIGS  A  FAST 
START  WITH  .  .  . 


Total  feed  cost  .  ' 

The  Garsts  accept  the  figures  used  by- 
most  experiment  stations  that  20%  of 
the  feed  costs  will  cover  labor,  inter¬ 
est,  death  loss,  depreciation,  veterin¬ 
ary  bills,  marketing  expenses,  etc.  20% 
of  feed  costs  on  a  jx-r  head  basis 
which  they  list  as  overhead  cost  ■' 


LOUIS  BROMFIELD 
PRAISES  NEW  GEHL 
MOWER-BAR  CHOPPER 

“We  have  used  your  Gehl  equipment  of  various 
sorts  for  many  years,  always  with  great  satis- 
fiiction.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  field 
chopper  with  the  new  Mower- Bar.  The  system 
of  cutting  directly  from  field  into  silo  cuts  out 
two  whole  operations  and  therefore  a  good  deal 
of  expense  in  gasoline  and  manpower. 

“We  formerly  had  great  trouble  in  harvest¬ 
ing  our  very  heavy  mixture  of  .Alfalfa,  Brome 
Grass  and  Ladino  Clover,  hut  last  summer, 
using  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  with  Mower- Bar, 
we  had  no  trouble  whatever  ...  no  breakdown, 
no  halts  at  all  in  the  prcKess  of  filling  eight 
silos,  all  with  grass  silage.” 

{Signed)  Louis  Bromficld — Malabar  Farm 
WRITE  for  Gehl  Field  Chopper  Catalog  de¬ 
scribing  quick  change-over  attachments  for 
3-w-ay  harvesting.  FREE  Plans  for  building 
self-unloading  wagon  box,  using  Gehl  metal 
parts  kit.  .Address  Gehl  Bros.  yifg.  Co.y  Dept. 
MC-592,  JVest  Bend,  IVis. 


Total  investment  in  a  900-pound  heifer  $248.92 
\'alue  of  a  900-pound  heifer  at  34c 

per  pound  $306.00 

Net  value  if  she  brings  34c  per  pound  $  57.08 
Net  profit  if  she  sells  for  33c  per  pound  48.08 

In  the  town  of  Coon  Rapids,  population 
1,200,  this  has  set  up  a  hum  you  hear  clear 
to  Des  Moines.  But  mostly  you  hear  it 
at  Lloyds,  a  restaurant  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  little  town.  For  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  Lloyd’s  is  the  Coon  Rapids  town 
hall.  It  also  serves  most  conveniently  as 
Garst’s  office,  though  there’s  a  building 
across  the  street  with  a  sign  out  front  pro¬ 
claiming  it  to  be  the  office  of  the  Garst 
and  Thomas  Co.  .\n\-way,  if  you  want  to 
know  what’s  going  on  in  the  western  part 
of  Iowa,  a  frank  opinion  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  or,  above  all,  the  final  word  on 
how  to  grow  com  and  feed  cattle,  Lloyd’s 
is  the  place  to  go.  Drop  in  some  winter 
morning  for  breakfast  around  6 : 30.  There 
you’ll  find  bulldog-built  Garst,  known 
familiarly  in  this  crowd  as  Bob,  holding 
forth  at  a  back  table  on  the  facts  of  rais¬ 
ing  legumes.  Surrounding  him  will  be  his 
sons.  Dave  and  Steve ;  Viv  Bell  and  young 
Dale  McCarty:  Viv’s  brother  Jake,  crack 
farmer  and  ranking  member  of  the  Garst 
gang;  bright  eyed  little  Ed  Reid  whose 
long  experience  with  Iowa  gold  has  made 
him  something  of  a  fertilizer  expert;  and 
passing  through  the  scene  will  be  any 
number  of  other  farmers,  local  merchants, 
salesmen,  all  with  a  bit  of  banter  or  in¬ 
formation  to  add  to  the  discussion. 

“Legumes  will  be  as  obsolete  as  a  dino¬ 
saur,”  Garst  will  laujs^h  and  say.  “Out 
here  they  have  absolutely  no  place  in  agri¬ 
culture  when  synthetic  nitrogen  is  avail¬ 
able.  They  cost  too  much  to  raise  and 
their  action  is  too  slow.  Besides  cattle 
prefer  grass.  I  watched  my  cattle  on  a 
brome-alfalfa  pasture  last  summer.  They 
ate  the  brome  and  slept  on  the  alfalfa. 
I’m  going  to  spray  the  whole  field  with 
2-4-D  this  spring  to  kill  the  alfalfa  and 
bring  the  brome  along  with  ammonium 
nitrate.” 

The  agreement  among  the  group  on 


t  PIG  &  SOW  MEAL 


Tuxedo  Pig  &  Sow  Meal  contains 
the  vital  growth  and  energy  ele¬ 
ments  pigs  need  for  a  good  start 
and  to  reach  marketing  age 
faster,  at  the  lowest  feeding  cost 
per  pound  of  weight. 

In  addition  to  containing  the 
necessary  minerals,  proteins, 
vitamins  and  other  essential  in¬ 
gredients,  Tuxedo  Pig  6  Sow 
Meal  is  reinforced  with  Vitamin 
B>:  and  Antibiotic  Feed  Supple¬ 
ment  for  fast  growth  and  extra 
stamina — elimination  of  “runts." 

Feed  Tuxedo  to  avoid  weon- 
ing-time  setbacks  and  to  get 
those  early  fast  gains  that  pro¬ 
duce  profit-making  hogs. 

Feed  Tuxedo  Pig  &  Sow  Meal 
to  the  sow  also,  before  and  after 


Best  Result* 
,  With  LEGUMES, 
Inoculate  Witfr 


.(•jUMI  iNCK-tli 


r'.i 


^  farrowing,  for  stronger  litters, 
^  greater  milk  flow. 

V  See  your  Tuxedo  Dealer. 


BOOSTS  THE  STAND 
HELPS  THE  LAND 


If  you  want  bigger,  better  legume 
yields  ...  if  you  are  watching  over 
the  future  of  your  acres — better 
inoculate!  Legume  crops  inocu¬ 
lated  with  NITRAGIN  are  your 
cheapest  source  for  soil-building 
nitrogen  .  .  .  for  heavier  harvests 
of  hay  and  seed  . . .  for  more  meat 
— more  milk.  Get  the  habit  that 
gets  results.  Get  NITRAGIN  in 
the  orange-colored  can  .  .  .  from 
your  seedsman. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

3927  N.  Booth  Sf.  *  Milwaukee  12,  Wi$. 


The  Early  & 
Daniel  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Ouf  71st  Year 


INGINUHtD  TO 
OUT-PEKFOKM 
AND  BUILT  TO 
OUT -LAST  ALL 
OTHERS  I 


—Then  weather  or  field  condi¬ 
tions  WILL  NOT  STOP  YOU 
from  cleaning  cow 
barns  and  yards  every 
day. 


NOW. ..CUT  HAY  CROPS  fASTSR 

•••Keep  your  sickle  bars  sharper 

with  the 

■  A 


LAHTI 


SICKLE 

grind^*^ 


In  and  Out... 
Cofiiin9 


WRITE  for  descriptive  literature  today.  Built 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Lants  Kutter- 
Kolter  and  Fleiible-Grapple  Hay  Forks. 


•  This  low-cost,  Sturdy 
machine  grinds  sickle  btu's  one  to  seven  feet 
long  . . .  produces  a  uniform  edge,  maintains 
proper  bevel . . .  extends  life  of  sickle.  Keeps 
sickles  in  tip-top  shape  . . .  speeds  up  grtus 
and  weed-cutting  jobs.  Successfully  used  for 
over  four  years  by  farmers,  ranchers,  county 
highway  and  park  maintenance  men. 

ONE  MAN  OPERATES  IT  — No  skill  is  required 
to  operate  the  Lantz  Sickle  Grinder.  Grinding 
stone  is  mounted  in  a  swinging  arm  . . .  grinds 
coming  and  going.  Spring-loaded  table  keeps 
sickle  section  against  stone.  Two  stones  of 
different  angles  are  available. 

Grinder  is  drilled  for  mounting  on  WEtll  or 
bench.  Avtulable  with  electric  motor  ...  or  can 
be  used  with  gasoline  engine  for  held  work. 


this  one  subject  is  unanimous.  And  tiicsc 
are  hard,  practical  fanners,  as  independ¬ 
ent  and  individualistic  as  can  be  found 
anywhere.  They’ve  put  up  thousands  of 
bales  of  hay.  They’  don’t  bat  an  eyelash 
at  talk  of  picking  200  acres  of  90  bushel 
corn  in  the  fall. 

Then  a  stranger  will  come  along  with 
“Yes.  but  .  .  .  but  what  about  legumes  as 
Noil  builders?”  That’s  just  what  Garst’s 
been  waiting  for. 

‘‘The  day  will  come  just  as  soon  as  plen¬ 
tiful  supplies  of  nitrogen  arc  available 
when  we  will  have  lots  less  revcr»-nce  for 
legumes.  Increasing  the  nitrogen  content  of 


150  Bushel 
100  Bushel 
75  Bushel 


You  can  spread  over  snow  or  mud  while  the 
manure  is  fresh  and  has  the  highest  fertilizing 
value.  All  mechanisms  —  unloading,  shredding 
and  spreading  are  driven  direct  from  the  tractor 
power  take-off.  The  shredder-spreader  unit  is 
removable  —  you  then  have  a  self-unloading 
wagon  too,  for  use  with  or  without  extension 
sides  or  chopped  hay  extension  screens. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 

Dept.  FQ-32  Gallon,  Ohio 


our  soils  can  be  done  much  more  rapidly 
and  better,  and  more  economically,  by 
synthetic  nitrogen,  than  by  legumes.”  he 
starts  off.  “First  of  all,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  man  doesn’t  have  the  cash  to 
spend  on  lime  and  phosphate  and  seed. 
On  top  of  that  he  has  to  live  for  the  ne.xt 
two  years.  That  means  he  has  to  have  an 
income  and  he  won’t  get  anything  out  of 
those  clovers  during  that  time.” 

“No,  sir,  nitrogen  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  agricultural  problem;  and  the  way 
to  get  the  quickest  and  most  efficient  use 
of  the  stuff  is  in  synthetic  form.  We  are 
actually  rushing  head-on  into  a  serious 
feed  shortage  that  will  be  aggravated  as 
time  goes  on.  The  only  way  to  whip  it 
is  to  increase  crop  production  with  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  and  stretch  the  available 
feed  supply  by  using  synthetic  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  urea  to  supply  protein  for 
ruminants.” 

As  Garst  says,  this  is  a  rough  theory 
from  the  conservative  p>oint  of  view.  But 
experience  built  on  that  theory  is  rapidly 
making  the  Coon  Rapids  area  a  center  of 
this  new  nitrogen-grass  agriculture. 

To  prove  his  theory’,  Garst  tells  how  he 
paid  for  half  the  price  of  a  farm  from 
its  produce  the  first  year  after  buying  it. 
l.ast  spring  he  bought  a  farm,  the  Whaley 
place  as  it  is  known,  in  the  rough  country 
south  of  Coon  Rapids,  for  $65  an  acre. 
That  was  all  it  was  worth,  too — steep 
hills,  worn-out,  gullied,  on  the  verge  of 
abandonment.  He  piled  300  pounds  of 
ammonia  nitrate  to  the  acre  and  put 
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MODEL  31 -A  HEAVY-DUTY  DUMP  WAGON 
Built-in,  tractor-power  operated,  hydraulic  hoist  lor 
quick,  safe,  easy  dumping.  Capacity  4'/i  ton  max.; 
7  ft.  X  12  ft.  plaHorm.  Attachments  available  for  150 
bu.  grain-tight  box,  42"  stake  rack,  stock  rack,  hay 
rack,  chopped  hay  extensions  and  gate.  Automotive 
type  steering;  roller  bearing  wheels. 

MODEL  21 -A  HI-SPEED  WAGON 

Similar  construction,  and  convertibility  of  Model  31 -A 
except  it  has  a  stationary  7  ft.  x  14  ft.  platform  (no 
hoist)  3-ton  mox.  capacity,  and  100  bu.  grain  box. 
MODEL  11 -A  WAGON  GEAR 

Telescoping  reach-pole  and  adjustable  bolsters  permit 
use  with  Cobey  Wagon  Boxes,  home-made  or  manu¬ 
factured  boxes.  Extra-strong  construction;  3-ton  cap. 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION.  Dept.  PO-32  Gallon  Ohio 
Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 


IQ  Power  Driven 
I  Spreader 


n  21 -A,  Hi-$peed 
Wagon 


|0  31-A,  Dump  Wagon  Q  11-A,  Wagon  Gear 

|Name _ Address  _  _ 

|City -  _  State  _ 


Q  UtiKty  Wagon  Boxes 
□  2- Wheel  Troiler 

c  2-Wheel  Tilting 
Platform  Wagon 


ROSWELL  GARST  surveys  the  mountain 
of  corn  cobs  at  his  seed  corn  plant. 


LANTZ  AAANUFACTURING  CO./  Inc./  Dept.  S-51/  Valparaiso/  Ind. 
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GRAVELY 

makes^u^h  JobsBsi/f 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc.,  Stiatfoid,  Conn 


Powerful  5-HP  Gravely  Tractor 
Offers  20  Tools  to  Save 
You  Time  and  Work! 


Now  ...  a  small  tractor  that  licks  the  tough  jobs! 

Rugged,  dependable  POWER  does  every  lawn,  garden  and  field 
job!  Enjoy  the  results  of  mechanization  ...  do  more  work  better, 
faster — easier! 

All-gear  drive,  power  reverse.  Field-tested  for  31  years.  A  lifetime 
investment  in  labor-saving  POWER! 

Only  the  Gravely  Tractor  does  so  many  jobs  so  well! 

“Power  vs  Drudgery”  tells  you  how  to  put  POWER  to  work  for 
you.  Write  for  your  Free  copy  today! 


SAW  WOOD 
CLEAR  LAND 


ROTARY 
PLOW 
,  tor  Perfect 
k  Seedbed 


HAUL 
MALP-TON 
^  LOADS 


MECHANICAL 

STONEPICKER 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  machine  that  will  pick 
up,  carry'  and  dump  bothersome  stones 
from  your  fields.  PIXTONE  clears  up 
to  4  acres  a  day — saves  labor,  eliminates 
cause  of  much  implement  breakage — 

makes  plowing,  cultivating  and  harvesting  easier — increases  pro¬ 
ductivity.  New  FREE  FOLDER  explains  how  Pixtone  works, 
shows  pictures  of  Pixtone  in  action.  Write  today.  Address  Dept.  D, 


about  100  pounds  of  13-39-0  to  it  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  filled  in  the  gullies  with  a  bull¬ 
dozer  and  in  the  wettest,  worst  spring 
Iowa  has  seen  for  a  good  many  years,  he 
planted  corn  on  eveiy  inch  a  Caterpillar 
could  traverse.  Got  the  last  in  June  22. 

Jake  Bell  can  tell  you  what  a  rugged 
piece  of  land  that  is.  “Bob  wanted  me 
to  lend  him  my  tractor  and  hired  man,” 
he  says.  “Well,  I  just  told  him  I’d  sell 
him  the  darn  tractor  on  a  repurchase 
agreement  and  let  him  hire  my  man  on 
his  own  payroll,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  be 
responsible  for  either  of  them  while  they 
were  out  on  those  hills.” 

At  the  breakfast  roundtable  Garst  pro¬ 
duces  two  of  the  nicest  looking  ears  of 
corn  that  ever  grew  in  Iowa.  “That’s  from 
the  Whaley  place,”  he  announces,  “and 
there’ re  plenty  more  just  like  them  to  the 
tune  of  65  bushels  to  the  acre.  That’s  the 
way  to  pay  for  a  farm.  Next  year’s  crop 
will  pay  for  the  fertilizer  and  labor,  then 
I  can  afford  to  lay  it  down  in  grass  and 
make  grazing  land  out  of  it.” 

When  the  talk  gets  back  to  cob  feed, 
someone  may  suggest  that  the  practice 
just  isn’t  feasible  for  the  average  farmer. 

Blick  Mozena,  an  industrious  tenant  on 
one  of  the  local  farms,  will  deny  this 
vigorously.  There’s  nothing  unusual  about 
him  or  his  half  section  of  land  except  that 
his  corn  crib  is  filled  to  the  ceiling,  both 
sides,  and  the  driveway,  with  ground  corn¬ 
cobs.  He  got  hold  of  a  portable  grinder 
last  fall,  took  it  from  farm  to  farm  where 
they  were  shelling  corn,  parked  it  under 
the  cob  spout  on  the  sheller  and  hauled 
ground  cobs  home  for  $2.50  a  ton.  His 
big  steers  are  doing  very  well  though  the 
cobs  are  a  little  coarser  than  might  be 
desired. 

Here’s  Garst’s  opinion  on  how  the  “av¬ 
erage”  farmer  should  do  it:  “The  average 
fanner  now  has  about  12  cows  and  calvcs> 
12  acres  of  pasture,  12  acres  of  hay.  I  see 
no  use  in  putting  up  any  hay.  What  he 
had  better  do  is  pasture  the  whole  24 
acres  with  18  head  instead  of  his  previous 
12  head.  Then  he  can  grind  corn  cobs 
and  feed  the  ground  cobs  with  a  supple¬ 
ment  about  like  we  use  or  about  like 
Purdue  cattle  supplement  A,  instead  of 
using  hay.  (k  1000  lb.  mix  of  Purdue 
Cattle  Supplement  k  consists  of  643.1  lb. 
Soybean  oil  meal :  285.8  lb.  molasses  feed 
f45''r  molasses)  ;  51.4  lb.  bone  meal:  17.2 
lb.  salt:  2.5  lb.  vitamin  A  concentrate.) 
The  advantages  are  many — 

1.  It  is  no  easy  job  to  make  hay: 

2.  He  has  six  more  calves  for  sale  everv 
fall; 

3.  It’s  lot  easier  to  feed  the  cobs  in 
the  winter  than  hay; 

4.  The  world  needs  meat. 

“The  12  acres  he  would  have  used  for 
hay  would  have  yielded  24  tons.  That’s 
only  the  cobs  from  4,000  bushels  of  corn. 
The  hay  mow  provides  ample  storage 
space  for  more  than  that  amount  of  cobs 
and  it’s  certainly  easier  for  a  farmer  to 
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irrind  24  tons  of  cobs  than  it  is  to  put  up 
24  tons  of  hay. 

“Furthermore,  Beeson  of  the  Purdue 
Station,  reports  that  calves  fed  clover  hay 
over  the  winter  of  1950  averaged  only 
.75  gain  pjT  day.  If  he  figures  hay  at  $25 
per  ton.  the  cost  per  pound  of  gain  was 
28c.  If  you  value  cobs  at  $5  per  ton,  and 
Purdue  Cattle  Supplement  A  at  $90  per 
ton,  calves  fed  this  ration  put  on  1.6 
pounds  per  day  at  a  cost  of  12y2C  pt'r 
pound. 

“In  the  face  of  these  figures  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  put  up  hay  in  the  corn  belt 
where  cobs  are  available.  Where  there  is 
a  corn  sheller  there  are  cobs.” 

.After  that  lecture,  those  forty-two  hun¬ 
dred  head  out  in  the  lots  become  quite 
tantalizing.  Forty-two  hundred  head  .  .  .  . 
put  on  about  two  pounds  a  day  .  .  .  only 
costs  about  14c  a  pound  ....  the  average 
farmer  can  do  it? 

“.All  it  takes,”  says  Garst,  “is  knowhow, 
guts  and  capital.” 

THE  AUTHOR:  Charles  Koch,  a  reKular  contributor  to 
The  Farm  Quarterly,  is  a  teacher,  writer,  and  iarmer. 
A  graduate  of  Xavier  University,  he  did  graduate  work 
in  agricultural  economics  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
later  taught  there.  At  present  he  is  teaching  at  Mount 
St.  Joseph  College.  A  former  editor  of  The  Blood  Horse, 
he  still  writes  for  the  lovers  of  fast  horses  as  well  as 
for  a  religious  magazine.  The  Shield,  At  present  he 
owns  and  operates  two  farms  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 


America’s  cows,  steers,  chickens  and  pigs 
eat  well  today.  Feed  nutritionists,  re¬ 
search  workers  at  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  the  great  feed  industry, 
cooperating  farmers  and  others  are 
working  hand  in  hand  to  make  better 
feeds — and  they  are  going  places. 


What  do  these  rumen  bacteria  need  in 

the  way  of  food?  The  answer  is 
carbohydrates  for  energy,  nitrogen 
for  protein  synthesis,  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins  and  probably  other  growth 
substanoes. 


i V 
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A  KITCHEN  TO  LI\  E  IN 
(Continued  from  page  91  ) 

Portland  mortar  joints  by  Nordloh  Tile, 

'  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  six  inch  square 

Murry  viterous  red  tiles  are  as  handsome 
as  they  are  impervious  to  all  comings  and 
goings  of  muddy  farm  feet.  With  soapy 
j  water  these  tiles  come  clean  of  mud  or 
I  spills  of  any  kind.  No  waxing  is  required 

i  to  maintain  their  beauty.  The  kitchen 

«  floor  is  no  problem  now,  nor  for  that  mat¬ 

ter  are  the  walls  with  their  easily  washed, 
I  heavy  oil  base  Porter  paint,  nor  the  For- 
1  mica  or  stainless  steel  counters,  nor  the 
I  quickly  wiped  ofT  natural  wood  cabinets. 
I  The  new  kitchen  demands  much  less 

r  of  mother’s  time.  But  it’s  so  inviting  and 
versatile  that  she  and  her  whole  family 

Iare  there  much  of  the  time.  Friends  now 
knock  first  at  the  kitchen  door. 

THE  AUTHOR :  Miry  Catherine  Lloyd,  who  wrote  “A 
Kitchen  to  Live  In,”  it  a  country  housewife  whose  love 
for  the  soil  came  naturally.  Her  father,  Huber  A.  Lloyd, 

I  had  one  of  Ohio's  finest  Jersey  herds  of  the  "Raleilh” 

I  and  ‘‘Sibyl”  lineade.  A  ifraduate  of  the  University  of 

Wisconsin,  she  was  a  feature  writer  and  columnist  for 

several  years  on  The  Ciurimuali  Post.  In  1942  she  re¬ 
versed  her  schedule  of  week-end  farming  and  week-lonf 
writing.  Since  then  she  has  turned  clay  land  into  rich 
^  loamy  soil  by  organic  methods.  She  says,  “My  house-wife 

S  hours  are  the  left-overs  after  raising  and  harvesting  all 

the  v(|(etables  and  most  of  the  fruit  my  family  uses,  and 
an  efficient  kitchen  is  of  paramount  interest  to  me.  The 
^  kitchen,  currently  described  with  treat  admiration,  I 

S  watched  grow  from  plans  to  completion.  I  wish  every 

^  farm  home  could  have  a  kitchen  as  well  designed  to 

aieet  its  owner's  specific  needs.” 


One  of  the  great  developments  in  live¬ 
stock  feeding  is  taking  place  in  the  field 
•of  ruminant  feeding  {cattle,  sheep  and 
goats).  Actually  there  is  an  entirely  new 
concept  in  feeding  ruminants. 

Feed  experts  now  recognize  more  than 
ever  that  microflora  {bacteria,  yeast, 
molds,  etc.)  within  the  rumen  must  be 
fed  and  fed  properly.  They  need  a  bal¬ 
anced  diet  just  as  any  other  plant  or 
animal  does.  For  when  bacteria  are  fed 
properly,  they  multiply  in  great  num¬ 
bers  and  rapidly  digest  roughage  fed 
to  cattle  and  the  like. 


One  of  the  best,  quick-acting  forms  of 
nitrogen  for  bacteria  feeding  is  urea. 
Urea  nitrogen  is  quickly  absorbed  by 
bacteria  and  assimilated  into  valuable 
protein  which  later  serves  as  food  for 
the  steer  or  cow  as  the  case  may  be. 
And  that  is  why  most  leading  feed 
manufacturers  are  using  urea  in  pro¬ 
tein  supplements,  concentrates,  range 
cubes,  and  steer  and  dairy  rations 
manufactured  for  cattle  feeding.  By 
including  urea  in  the  ration,  they 
balance  the  nitrogen  in  the  feed,  are 
able  to  make  higher  protein  rations 
and  at  the  same  time  can  tuck  in  more 
energy  feeds. 


You,  as  a  feeder,  benefit  when  you  buy  manu¬ 
factured  feeds  containing  urea.  You  not  only 
get  better  feeds  scientifically  formulated  to 
yield  maximum  efficiency  from  roughage  fed, 
but  also  feeds  that  are  lower  in  cost! 


THE  BARRETT  DIVISION 

ALLIKO  CHEMICAL  Ik  DYE  COneOIIATION 
P-  O.  lox  153,  IroAtON,  Ohio  •  TalaplioiM:  IrEwtow  3034 


Most  leading  feed  manufacturers  regularly  use 
Barrett*  Urea  Feed  Compound  in  ruminant 
feeds.  Barrett  Urea  Feed  Compound  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  contain  42%  nitrogen.  1(X)  povmds 
is  equivalent  to  262  poimds  of  protein. 


•Re*.  L".  S.  P«t.  Off. 
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This  Farm  Will  Show 
a  Good  PROFIT 


WADE  ^  RAIN 


Sprinkler  Irrigation 


m^Dowell 


The  life  of  your  irrigation 
system  depends  on  your 
sprinkler  head.  Protect  your 
entire  investment  by  select¬ 
ing  the  finest  Sprinklers 
mode  —  trouble  -  free, 
long-lifed  BUCKNER 
Sprinklers. 


I'*"' 

P.  O.  Box  232  Fretno,  Calif. 


IRRIG.ATED  P.ASTl  RES  OF  THE 
MIDWEST 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

available.  With  this  plan  there  are  no 
fittings  to  look  for  during  plowing,  culti¬ 
vating  or  clipping  a  field,  and  no  freezing 
problems  in  winter. 

Because  moving  the  pipes  and  sprin¬ 
klers  during  irrigation  is  a  large  part  of 
the  labor  required  for  the  watering,  en- 
gineei's  and  farmers  have  devised  various 
plans  for  putting  irrigation  pipes  on 
wheels,  and  the  laterals  can  be  moved 
with  a  tractor  or  pulled  short  distances 
by  hand. 

But  on  rolling  pasture  land,  or  rough 
fields,  this  wheeled  plan  is  not  at  its  best, 
and  many  irrigated  pastures  are  rough 
fields.  Consequently,  there  is  little  chance 
of  irrigating  pasture  without  doing  con¬ 
siderable  hand  work. 


WATER  IS  WEALTH 

when  Ton  Vie  WADE'BAIN 


Greotly  increases  the  production  of  all  farm  craps 
—  insures  rapid  growth,  earlier  moturity.  The  best 
insuronce  ogainst  loss  of  crops  during  dry  spells. 

Save  Water  — Walking  and  Work 

Quickly  pays  for  itself  on  all  size 
farms,  orchards,  dairies,  etc. 

The  Leader  in  Features 

•  Coupler  locks  from  Corryng  Potilion 

Saves  Stooping  and  Woliing 

•  Lofs-in  Sell-Drpming  Ooshel  — 

Con  t  Blow  Out. 

•  100*/.  Aluminum  —  Light  Weight, 

fosy  to  Carry. 

PiAN  Mofprtot  Controls  moy  COvsc  dts 
NOW  Don't  r«»k  crop  lott 

Write  D«pl.  26  foe  litorotveo  ond 
Nome  of  Tour  Noorett  Oeokr 


Larger  capacities 
at  higher  pres* 
sures  on  Deep  or 
stage  Shallow  Wells. 

Plenty  of  water 
from  depths  to  300  feet  or  more. 

Universal  Pumps  and  Water  Systems  are  engi* 
neered  to  meet  tough,  exacting  demands  of  24* 
hour  service  in  home,  farm  ana  industry  .  .  .  300 
models  ...  for  complete  satis- 
faction  install  a  Universal  .  .  . 
Injector  or  Centrifugal  Pump. 


How  to  Irrigate  Pastures 

Getting  a  good  sprinkler  system  on  the 
right  field  is  half  the  battle.  Using  it 
properly  is  the  other  half,  for  how  an 
irrigated  pasture  is  managed  will  deter¬ 
mine  its  value. 

If  a  pasture  is  to  produce  7,500  pounds 
of  four  per  cent  milk  per  acre  per  year, 
and  there  are  such  pastures,  the  farmer 
has  to  use  irrigation  methodically  and 
skillfully.  Pastures,  because  the  grasses 
are  shallow  rooted,  require  frequent  light 
irrigations,  usually  two  to  three  inches  of 
water,  from  either  rain  or  irrigation,  every 
ten  days.  The  actual  needs  of  the  field 
will  depend  on  the  soil,  the  crop,  and 
the  grazing.  Clay  soils  aren’t  as  well  fitted 
to  irrigation  as  more  porous  soils.  The 
slower  the  soil  will  take  water  the  longer 
it  takes  to  irrigate  the  field  and  the  higher 
the  labor  cost. 

Deeper  rooted  legumes,  such  as  alfalfa, 
should  receive  one  hea\y  watering  of  four 
to  six  inches  between  each  cutting. 

Cattle  should  not  be  grazed  on  the 
fields  until  the  grasses  and  legumes  have  a 
good  start  in  the  spring.  Neither  should  a 
field  be  grazed  while  it  is  being  irrigated 
nor  right  after  the  water  has  been  put 
down.  The  sod  should  have  a  chance  to 
firm  first  to  keep  the  animals  from  tamp¬ 
ing  the  soil  excessively. 

Grazing  can  best  be  handled  by  cutting 
the  pasture  fields  into  several  small  fields 
and  rotating  the  grazing  animals.  This 


FREE 

layout 

Service 


106  S.  E.  Hawthorne  Blvd. 

PORTLAND  14,  OREGON 


TIm  Original,  Strtomlined 


Z/4  kea/it' 


PATENTED 


FOR  MORE  EFFICIENT 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


The  easiest,  fastest,  most  practical 
method  of  joining  irrigation  pipe! 

•  Quick,  efTortless,  one-man  assembly 
or  aisassembly  •  No  tools  required  • 
No  yokes,  latches,  catches  •  Positive 
seal  •  Readily  moved  and  reassembled 

•  Re-usable  on  new  pipe  •  2"  to  8"  sizes. 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


—  Quality  Cattle  — 

We  have  choice  breeding  stock  for  sale 
at  all  times.  We  stress  quality  and 
uniformity  —  popular  breeding 
May  we  help  you? 

Let  us  know  your  wants. 

Wm.  A.  Davis  &  Sons 

Goodland  Kansas 


FREE  CATALOG 
Write  "H.  S."  Clark 


H  Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


UNIVERSAL  MFG.  CO. 

1440  SAN  PABLO  AVE. 

BERKELEY  3,  CALIF.  Q.4 

•There 

s  a  Universal  for  you! 

•lives  the  eattle  a  ehanee  at  a  eonstant 
supply  of  young  tender  forage,  helps 
spread  manure  more  evenly  over  the  fields, 
and  helps  keep  weeds  down.  Some  farmers 
e\en  eut  their  pasture  fields  into  enough 
segments  to  permit  rotating  the  stoik 
ixarv  two  or  tliMc  days,  to  keep  their 
lattle  in  lush  voung  pasture  erops. 

Ik-eause  irri'gatrd  pastures  are  heavier 
producers  than  non-irrigated  ones,  fertili¬ 
zation  becomes  even  more  important  with 
irrigation.  The  crops  use  up  the  food  ele¬ 
ments  faster.  Mamin*  can  supply  a  large 
part  of  the  nitrogen  needs  of  pasture  if  it 
is  available.  It  should  be  spread  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring  so  the  organie  mat¬ 
ter  is  broken  down  in  time  for  the  spring 
growth.  Where  eommereial  nitrogen  is 
used  it  should  be  applied  two  or  three 
times  during  the  growing  season  for  the 
best  use,  with  a  total  of  40  to  60  pounds 


<j/jMSeaiofC 

IRRIGATION  PAYS  OFF! 

So  reports  M.  F.  Mommsen  of  Losy  A  Ranch,  Rice  Lake,  Wisconsin! 


CONTROLLED 

MOISTURE! 

Moulton 

Portable 

IRRIGATION 

SYSTEMS 

•  ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR  FARM'S 
CONDITIONS 

•  A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  NEED 

•  PATENTED  COUPLER— BEST  IN 
FIELD 

•  BACKED  BY  13  YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Mr.  Momm.en  holds  two  sections  of  aluminum  pipe  and  Quick  Coupler 


HOW  A  PASTURE 

PRODUCES  WITH  IRRIGATION 

1948 

Item 

Irrigated  Sot  Irrigated 

Cow  pasture  days . 

225 

135 

Total  milk  lbs . 

3717 

1972 

Total  fat  pounds  . 

227 

105 

Gain  in  body  weight  . 

1118 

116 

Water  applied,  inches 
Rainfall,  inches 

18 

13.28 

13.28 

Irrii^ation  co^ts  (per  a.) 
T.D.N.  lb>.  (from  pa^tuit'i. 

$2h.4ti 

257.5 

1112 

Income  above  costs 

S219.19 

S98.71 

The  figures  above  were  oliiaiiied  I'loiii  one  year’s  results 
in  an  irrigation  study  at  the  L’nisersity  of  Tennessee. 


of  aetual  nitrogen  to  the  acre  annually. 
The  first  applieation  should  be  put  down 
in  the  early  spring  to  bring  the  grass  along 
earlier,  the  second  and  third  applications 
in  the  late  spring  and  mid-summer  to 
spread  the  production  out  more  evenly 
over  the  season.  Liquid  nitrogen  can  be 
fed  into  tthe  sprinkling  systems,  but  cor¬ 
rosion  is  a  problem,  if  all  pipes  and  fittings 
arc  not  made  of  aluminum. 

If  there  is  a  bug  in  the  irrigation  pic¬ 
ture  today  it  is  in  the  shortage  of  critical 
materials  required  for  the  equipment.  The 
speed  with  which  fanners  can  install  irri¬ 
gation  systems  is  partly  controlled  by  the 
materials  shortage. 

But  the  demand  for  new  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  for  pasture  land  continues  to  grow. 
.\nd  the  growth  has  a  sound  foundation 
for  farmer  experiences  have  shown  there 
are  dollar  signs  reflected  in  those  artificial 
raindrops  falling  in  the  pasture  field. 


LIVING  FENCE 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

VIGOROUS  UPRIGHT  THORNY  TYPE 

Hardy  northern  grown  planb  make  the  best  fences 
and  are  adapted  to  the  most  severe  climatic  conditions. 
Our  hushes  are  now  up  to  24  inches  high  (untrimmed). 


We  invite  comparison. 

Price  for  1000  . $45.00 

Price  for  500  .  25.00 


QUICK-COUPLER 


No  Bolts  or  Rivets. 
A  Completely 
Welded  Unit 


Mr.  Mommsen,  an  eleven  year  Moulton  user  who  has  over  three  miles  of  irriqatlon 
pipe  on  his  600  acre  tarm  says'  'Even  though  we  had  sufficient  rainfall  this  pas- 
season  for  my  potato  and  rutabaga  crops,  my  investment  in  Moulton  Irrigation 
equipment  proved  very  profitable.  Without  the  insurance  of  my  Moulton  system. 
I  would  not  have  fertilized  or  seeded  as  heavily  last  Spring  and  as  a  consequence 
my  yields  would  have  been  considerably  less.  I  have  been  doubling  and  tripling 
average  yields  made  without  irrigation." 

Other  Moulton  users  report  similar,  profitable  results.  All  praise  the  patented 
Moulton  Quick  Coupler  that  can  be  easily,  speedily  coupled  and  uncoupled  by 
one  man  from  carrying  position,  and  the  ease  of  moving  the  lightweight  aluminum 
pipe  from  one  setting  to  another. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  SPRINKLERS  AND  PUMPING-  UNITS.  FREE  PLAT  CHART.  FOLDER 


Moulton  Irrication  Company 


WRITE  BOX  B-1  FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  —  WITHROW.  MINNESOTA 


RAW  BIRD 

SPRINKLERS 


1 

I 

Plenty  of  water  WHERE  you 
need  it,  WHEN  you  need  it! 

Save  water,  save  labor,  save  crops  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers,  famous  around  the 
world  for  their  faultless  operation,  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water.  You'll  find  increased  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  cost  when  you  irrigate  with 
Rain  Bird. 

There's  a  Rain  Bird  Sprinkler  to  fit  every 
irrigation  problem— 19  models  in  oil,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1 G.P.M.  at  3  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  to  610  G.P.M.  at  120  pounds  pressure. 


If  yours  is  o  special  irrigation  problem, 
consult  our  research  department  now. 
There's  no  obligation,  of  course. 


RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 


L.  R.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Peoria,  III.  •  RAIN  BIRD  Sprinkler  Mfg.  Co.  ( Canada )  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


BROOKYILLE  NURSERIES 

Glen  Hvad  Dept.  F  New  York 
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ONLY  SYSTEM  WITH  LIFE-LOK 
LASTS  YEARS  LONGER 


-j.  booV^  ^  ticV^ct  ■ 

.^50  'o"  ‘■utv’  I 
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VITAMINERAL  PRODUCTS  CO..  PEORIA  3,  ILLINOIS 


sma>u  1 
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FOR  ■  . 

I  arge  gj 


iltysPitlcss 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  A  BARN  CLEANER 

WRITE  rOR  INrORMATION  ANO  LITERATURE 

BADGIR-NORTHLAND  INC 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  ANIMALS 
(Continued  from  page  39) 


and  the  rope  tightened  quiekly,  the  cow 
will  not  struggle  and  the  hoof  is  high 
enough  to  work  on  it  easily.  The  end  of 
the  rope  is  fastened  at  the  stanchion  with 
a  slip  knot.  She  stands  still  because  she 
has  only  three  pins  under  her. 


Fresh  water,  and  lots  of  it  for  milk,  meat,  eggs 
— plus  city  type  water  service  in  the  home 
and  in  farm  buildings.  That’s  what  BURKS 
Super  Turbine  Water  Systems  deliver,  year  in 
and  year  out.  Famed  for  their  longer  life,  de¬ 
pendable  service,  and  freedom  from  service 
needs,  BURKS  Water  Systems  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  finest  engineered  systems  built. 


The  calf  castration  tie,  illustrated  on 
page  38,  has  a  variety  of  uses.  It  can  be 
used  to  hold  a  young  calf  for  castration, 
for  immobilizing  him  for  any  treatment 
or  for  putting  him  in  the  back  of  a  car 
to  take  him  to  a  sale.  To  cast  the  calf 
to  the  ground  and  make  the  tie,  the 
farmers  reaches  o\er  his  back  as  shown. 


The  exclusive  LIFE-LOK  feature  adds  many 
EXTRA  years  of  “like  new"  service  to  every 
BURKS  Water  System.  They  are  fully  automatic 
— self  priming.  Same  jumping  unit  for  shallow 
or  deep  wells. 

Write  for  complete  details.  Ask  for  "Story  of 
BURKS"  the  free  book  on  water  service. 


Decatur  Pump  Co.,  69  Elk  St.,  Decatur  70,  III. 


of  the  biggest  wastes  of  grass  seed 
today  is  planting  unevenly  and  too 
thick.  The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Grass  Seed¬ 
er  and  Pulverizer  is  designed  to  get  a 
sure,  even  stand  of  all  types  of  grass  with 
the  minimum  of  seed.  Two  separate  seed 
boxes,  one  for  "smooth"  seeds  and  one  for 
chaffy  seeds,  each  with  positive  feed  mech¬ 
anism,  assure  even  seeding  of  all  types  of 
grass  seed. 

The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  seeds  grass 
within  the  top  half  inch  of  a  fine,  firm 
seedbed... gives  everj’  seed  an  opportunity 
to  germinate  and  grow.  The  result  is  a  sure, 
even  stand  with  no  wasteful  over-seeding. 

If  you  are  broadcasting  grass  seed,  or 
seeding  with  a  grain  drill,  which  allows 
seed  to  fall  into  rough  ground  or  open 
spaces  between  lumps,  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  the  full  Brillion  Sure-Stand  story. 

Farmers  report  saving  enough  seed  the 
first  year  to  pay  for  a  Sure-Stand. 

BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Dept.  SG-3-3,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 


The  calfs  legs  on  the  side  closest  to 
the  handler  are  pulled  outward  and  the 
calf  is  eased  to  the  ground  with  the 
weight  of  the  calf  against  the  man’s  legs. 
Then,  the  man  holds  the  calf  down  with 
his  knees  and  puts  the  center  of  the  rope 
over  the  front  side  of  the  calfs  hind  legs. 
He  passes  both  ends  of  the  rope  around 
and  between  the  legs.  As  the  two  ends  are 
brought  forward  they  are  crossed  and 
then  passed  around  the  calfs  neck  and 
tied.  The  more  the  hind  legs  are  pulled 
up.  the  less  chance  there  is  for  the  calf 
to  move. 


SPECIALISTS  OF 


manufacturing 


BARN  CLEANERS 


TIME  TESTED  OH 
HUNDREDS  OF 
DAIHV  FAMMS 

Wids  Salscllon 
for  all  Barm 
with  now  Mo- 
dolt  for  tho 


The  Big  Ones 

Horses  stand  higher  than  a  man.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  overreaching  size  and  their 
strength,  they  are  potentially  the  most 
dangerous  animals  around  the  farm  to 
handle.  Usually  they  are  a  job  for  a  veter- 


Formor  ol  un- 
hoord  of  low 
Fricot 


INSTALLATION  SPECIALISTS 
IN  ALL  DAIRY  SECTIONS 


DEPT.  Q.,  KAUKAUNA,  WIS. 


inarian.  Horses  can  detect  a  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  handler  and  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  person  should  stay  clear  of  their 
heads  and  hoofs.  They  appreciate  kindness 
and  feeding  a  piece  of  sugar  or  a  pail  of 
oats  is  a  good  way  to  put  a  horse  at  ease. 
.An  even-voiced  discussion  of  his  problems 
will  also  help.  A  twitch,  which  applies  pres¬ 
sure  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  lips,  will 
allow  an  examination  or  minor  treatment 
of  most  parts  of  the  body.  The  twitch 
(sec  illustration)  can  be  made  with  a  rope 


A  ring  twitch. 


loop,  or  with  a  hammer  handle.  Twitches 
should  not  be  applied  too  tightly  or  too 
long  as  they  may  break  the  skin. 

For  a  look  in  a  horse’s  mouth  at  his 
teeth,  the  tongue  can  be  pulled  out  and 
to  one  side  as  in  the  illustration  on  page 
39.  He’ll  keep  his  mouth  open  and  stand 
quite  still  if  the  tongue  is  held  firmly  at 
the  side  of  his  face. 

Formerly,  force  and  harsh  words  were 
thought  to  be  the  only  method  of  subdu¬ 
ing  “dumb  animals.”  The  best  livestock 
handlers  today  are  soft  spoken  men  who 
have  learned  that  animals  have  minds, 
wills,  and  peculiarities  that  vary  as  widely 
as  do  those  of  human  beings.  Handling 
animals  and  getting  the  most  out  of  them 
is  an  intuition  born  in  many  people;  but 
others  can  acquire  it  by  observation,  by 
living  closely  with  their  herds  and  flocks. 

THE  AUTHOR:  John  R.  Leathy,  D.V.M.,  the  author 
of  “How  to  Handle  Animals”  is  a  veterinarian  prac¬ 
ticing  in  the  heart  of  the  dairy  country  of  New  York 
State  at  Oneonta.  After  graduating  from  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  College.  During  his  last  three  years  at 
Cornell  he  collaborated  with  a  medical  illustrator,  Pat 
Barrow,  in  producing  the  first  book  of  its  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  language,  on  “Restraint  of  Animals.”  It 
coiitains  several  hundred  drawings  and  350  pages  of  text, 
and  deals  with  rope  knots,  and  every  known  method 
of  controlling  animals,  from  bulls  down  to  dogs  and 
minks.  He  also  describes  and  illustrates  correct  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  chickens  and  other  fowl. 


400-Acre  equipped  Dairy  or  Beef 
Farm  in  Beautiful,  Booming  South 
Carolina,  $75,000  ($25,000  cash). 
Near  ocean,  no  snow,  fine  markets, 
12  months.  Pasture,  hunting,  fishing, 
peaceful.  Jersey  cows  available.  Con¬ 
sider  part  trade. 

L.  Henkle,  Beaufort,  So.  Carolina 


(5,  6,  8,  10  and  12  ft. 
models  and  special 
equipment  for  every 
size  and  type  of  form) 


Tills 
MuIcIms 
Pulverizes  •  Packs  in 
the  Plowing  Operation 


EZEE  Flow  GUARANTEES 

*  To  spread  any  fertilizer  in  any  condition  without  clogging! 

*  “Ezact  rate”  spreading  and  sowing— from  lo  to  4,000  lbs. 
per  acre— sows  grain,  legumes  and  grasses  (even  brome). 

*  Dozens  of  patented  “can’t  be  copied”  features  not  found  in 
any  other  spreader. 

*  To  out-perform  and  out-last  any  other  spreader  on  the  mar¬ 
ket!  Ezee  Flow  challenges  “all  comers”  to  any  test  of  uniform, 
accurate  spreading.  F.ZF.E  does  it— best! 

EZEf  miEff  GUARANTEES 

*  It  makes  a  seedbed  faster,  better,  and  more  economically  than 
any  other  method. 

*  It  is  the  only  harrow  that  packs  the  soil  below  the  surface  to 
a  depth  of  four  to  six  inches. 

*  It  gives  you  the  combined  work  of  a  doable  disc  and  a  drag 
at  the  same  time  you  plow. 

*  It  tows  behind  wy  type  moldboard  or  one-way  disc  plow. 
Three  sizes— 2,  3  or  4-bottom  moldboard  plows;  Disc  plows 
up  to  66”  width. 

S—  Yowr  Km—  Flow  D«al«r  Today! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS 


mi  now  coKfouTioK;  d^.  pq  n 

10  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  DL  j 

Without  coat  or  obligatioo,  please  scad  nse  (  )  pictnrc-packcd  ! 
“How  to  Saye  Money  00  Fertilizing  and  Seeding”;  ilhmiated  g 
(  )  “How  to  Build  a  Miracle  Seedbed.”  Indicate  by  (V)  M 
check  mark  if  one  or  both  booklets  are  wanted.  ! 


THE  EZEE  WAY 


You  can  be  an 

£Z££  aiiM£R 


Too! 


GEHL 
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AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BENT 
(Continued  from  page  55) 

having  relatively  mild  winter  weather, 
sueh  as  in  southern  Ohio  or  New  Jersey, 
the  trees  may  be  set  out  in  the  fall  if  the 
soil  is  moist  or  if  the  plants  can  be  irri¬ 
gated.  In  sections  which  have  cold  winter 
weather,  as  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  the  north  central  states,  it  is  hazard¬ 
ous  to  set  trees  in  the  fall. 

Espalier  trees  need  support  and  are 
usual!)  planted  along  a  fence  or  wall, 
against  the  side  of  a  building,  or  on  a 
trellis  or  wire  stretched  between  posts.  A 
wire  fence  allows  the  light  to  pass  through. 
The  row  should  preferably  run  in  a  north- 
and-south  direction,  and  trees  should  be 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  fence  to  avoid 
e.xcess  rubbing  of  the  branches  against  the 
wire  or  posts. 

If  the  trees  are  planted  along  a  wall  or 
against  the  side  of  a  building,  they  should 
have  a  southern  exposure.  The  southeast 
or  southwest  side  of  a  building  is  relatively 
good,  but  a  northern  exposure  will  usually 
give  disappointing  results  because  of  poor 
light  conditions. 

A  sturdy  wire  or  wood  lattice  support 
must  be  constructed  against  which  the 
young  trees  can  be  trained.  When  the 
plants  arc  five  or  six  years  old  and  have 
developed  a  thick  trunk  and  branches  the 
trellis  may  be  removed.  It  is  a  necessity 
during  the  early  years,  however,  when  the 
branches  must  be  carefully  tied  in  position 
to  control  the  shape  of  the  tree. 

The  actual  planting  operation  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  First  dig  a  hole  the  size  and 
depth  to  easily  accommodate  all  the  roots 
of  the  tree  without  folding  or  crowding. 
Place  the  fertile  topsoil  in  one  pile  and  the 
less  fertile  lower  soil  in  a  second  pile.  Trim 
off  any  broken  or  diseased  roots,  but  do 
not  otherwise  reduce  the  root  area.  Insert 
the  tree  in  the  hole:  if  an  apple  tree,  the 
old  soil  line  should  be  covered  up;  if  a 
pear  tree,  it  should  be  above  ground.  The 
change  in  color  of  the  bark  will  indicate 
the  depth  at  w'hich  the  tree  w’as  planted 
in  the  nurserv'.  Be  sure  the  union  between 
the  top  and  the  root  is  not  covered.  If  soil 
extends  up  over  this  joint  or  union  the 
top  above  the  root  graft  may  send  out 
roots  which  will  cause  the  tree  to  develop 
to  full  size:  the  dwarfing  effect  of  the 
special  root  system  will  be  lost. 

After  the  tree  has  been  placed  in  the 
hole  the  topsoil  should  be  placed  around 
the  roots  and  tamped  down  firmly.  A  gal¬ 
lon  or  two  of  water  should  then  be  poured 
into  the  hole.  Then  fill  the  hole  with  the 
remaining  soil. 

Unless  you  use  a  100  per  cent  soluble 
transplanting  starter,  do  not  put  fertilizer 
or  manure  in  the  hole,  as  this  may  burn 
or  kill  the  roots.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
the  greatest  need  for  the  tree  is  water.  It 
has  a  good  supply  of  reser\e  food  in  its 
trunk  and  branches.  A  few  weeks  after 


with  efficient  meat  conversion 


These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  You  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable  Layers.” 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  35,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


New  field'proven  Gehl  Mowef>iar  Unit  cuts  Soy* 
boons,  Sudan  Gross,  sAert  grasses  to  toff  Sorghum 
...sowed  broodcost.  Clears  Held  in  one  operation. 


BEAT  THE  MAN  SHORTAGE  1 
AND  THE  WEATHER  WITH  ' 

■farming'' 

The  GEHL  FORAGE  HARVESTER  brings 
"production-line”  economy  and  speed  to 
farming.  With  the  5-foot  Mower-Bar  Attach¬ 
ment,  the  Gehl  mows,  chops  and  loads  short 
or  tall  grass  silage  crops,  clearing  the  field  in 
one  operation.  A  quick  change-over  to  the 
Hay  Pickup  attachment  and  you’re  ready  for 
windrowed  hay,  straw 
or  grass  The 


Hay  Pickup 
AttachmMt 
for  windrowed  hoy 


Row-Crop  Attachment  for  Corn,  Cane,  etc., 
has  spiral  gatherers,  exclusive  with  Gehl. 
Many  Gehl  features  have  been  imitated, 
but  this  patented  feature  can’t  be  copied  . . . 
minimizes  trouble  in  Reid  . . .  does  not  knock 
off  so  many  ears.  The  powerful  Gehl  Blower 
elevates  to  the  highest  silo  or  mow.  So,  3  or 
4  men  do  a  job  that  required  8  to  12  men 
with  old  methods.  No  wonder  the  demand 
increases  year  after  year  for 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 


There’s  a  big  difference  in  field  choppers.  The  Gehl  has  proved  its  rug¬ 
ged,  long-life  dependability  and  better  chopping  ability  year  after  year. 


Frame  holds  chopping,  blowing  and  Feeding  mechanism 
in  proper  alignment. 

e  Long  ei^rience  as  specialists  in  Forage  machinery 
gives  the  Gehl  Chopper  many  important  extra  advan¬ 
tages.  Find  out  why  Gehl  has  sold  more  For^e  harvesters 
than  any  other  independent  manuFacturer.  There's  noth- 
ing  better  than  a  Gehl. 


•  It's  the  short,  clean  cutting  that  makes  the  best  Feed 
. . .  silage  that  packs  well  and  keeps  well . . .  The  Gehl  is 
Famous  lor  clean.  Fast,  uniform  cutting.  Get  the  catalog 
that  tells  why  ! 

•  Unbreakable  boiler-plate  Flywheel,  best  on  the  mar¬ 
ket ..  .  carries  either  6,  4,  2  knives,  or  one  kniFe  with 
counter-weight.  The  Gehl  heavy  reinforced  box-type 


AWram  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
■  GET  YOURS  NOW 


FREE  PLANS... how  to  build  yoor 

own  salf-unloading  wagon  box,  using 
GaM  matol  ports  kit.  Uso  tho  coupon. 


Paste  this  cogpen  on  a 
postcard  and  mail  today. 
Plaosa  Moil  Ma;  Colorful  Forogo  Horvastar  Catalog  □  ,  Naw 
Bullatin,  illustrating  and  dascribing  lost  yaor's  gross-siloga  oparg- 
tions  □  ;  Fraa  Wagon  Box  Plons  □  ;  Noma  of  naorast  daolar  □  . 
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planting,  a  top  dressing  of  manure  or  a 
fertilizer  high  in  nitrogen  is  recommended. 

.■\s  The  Twig  Is  Bent 

For  the  average  gardener  the  most  in- 
tt  resting  part  of  growing  espalier  trees  is 
the  pruning  and  training.  The  job  is  not 
particularly  difficult,  but  does  demand 
considerable  attention  to  detail.  In  brief, 
the  terminals  of  all  branches  must  be  cut 
back  each  spring.  The  degree  to  which 
these  terminals  are  shortened  depends  on 
the  age  and  size  of  the  trees.  In  early  June, 
July  and  August  the  side  shoots  on  all 
branches  must  be  cut  back  to  promote  the 
dc\elopment  of  fruiting  spurs  and  flower 
buds.  These  are  the  two  basic  pruning 
operations  which  we  shall  discuss  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  various  systems  of  espalier 
training. 

The  different  forms  of  espalier  training 
may  be  divided  into  five  rather  distinct 
types :  ( 1 )  cordons,  ( 2 )  U  espalier, 

1 3)  horizontal  espalier,  (4)  pyramidal 
espalier,  and  (5)  fan  espalier.  Apple  and 
pear  trees  may  be  trained  to  any  of  these 
systems.  Peach  trees  grow  in  such  a  way 
that  only  the  fan  system  is  conveniently 
followed. 

The  simplest  form  of  espalier  is  the 
verticlc  single-stem  cordon.  This  is  really 
a  tree  with  a  single  trunk  along  which  arc 
numerous  fruiting  spurs,  but  no  true 
branches.  If  the  young  tree  which  is  to  be 
trained  by  this  system  is  already  branched 
it  should  be  cut  off  to  a  height  of  8  or  10 
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•  Complete  Farm  and 
Plantation  Management 

•  Plans  •  Budgets 

•  Accounting  •  Consultation 

•  Appraisals  •  Surveys 


WUTHERH  STATES 
and  EASTERN  CORN  BELT 

Investors  with  diversified  investment  programs  rely  on 
Opekaslt  for  farm  management  service;  Investors  purchas¬ 
ing  fa'^ms  and  plantations  rely  on  Opekaslt  for  fa»‘m 
appraisals. 

Opekaslt  scientific  "know-how'*  and  professional  farm  man¬ 
agement  service  helps  farm  owners  realize  maximum  profits. 
In  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  States,  Opekaslt  services  are 
available  In  Ohio,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Michigan  and  Penn- 

dewhs 

fSZI-  OPEKASIT 

LEBANON.  OHIO 


MORE  PR0FIT$""<‘«A'!!iA«| 

lARM  CONDITIONS^ 


BisTinmiinn 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

wean  more  pigs 

AVERAGE  SOW  AND  GILT  FAR¬ 
ROWED  9.75  PIGS  —  WEANED 
96%  OF  THEM! 


Under  average  farming  conditions, 

Milking  Shorthorns  will  give  more 
profit  nerause  they  ronvert  home- 
grown  feeds  and  roughage  into  meat, 
milk  and  butterfat  most  economically. 

Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world — also  high-  I 

est  records  on  twice-a-day  milking!  Wttll  MntI  MIIhI  J 
Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG  .  .  . 
have  capacious  deep  body  and  mam- 
mary-  development  of  dairy  rattle. 

Their  TWO-WAY  bargaining  value 

plus  greater  salability  of  calves  "i 

means  greater  farm  security  under  'C'  -  J 

uncertain  world  conditions.  Get 
FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milking 
Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per  yr. :  3 
yrs.  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-FG  So.  Glonstono  Sprin^Bold,  Mo. 
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Building 


W' 

Here*s  100%  USABLE  SPACE  for  ^ 

Machine  Sheds,  Storage  Buildings, 

Loafing  or  Feeding  Barns 

•  Need  a  sturdy,  practical  farm  building  in  a  hurry? 

With  Rilco  Utility  Rafters,  it’s  already  half  built!  Rilco 
Rafters  are  factory  fabricated,  ready  for  quick  labor- 
saving  erection.  No  cutting,  no  fitting  needed.  Once 
frame  is  up,  building  can  be  covered  with  wood  shingles, 
composition  shingles  or  sheet  metal.  Rilco  Rafters  are 
available  in  various  spans  to  meet  your  individual  needs. 
Direct-to-foundation  connection  assures  extra  strength,  rigidity. 
Continuous  framing  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge  eliminates 
posts,  braces,  provides  highly  attractive  appearance,  100%  usable 
interior.  Mail  coupon  now.  See  how  Rilco  Rafters  can  save  time, 
money  in  meeting  your  building  needs. 
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FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE 


More  economi¬ 
cal,  longer  lasting  than 
metal.  Yardley  Plastic 
Pipe  won't  rot,  rust  or 
corrode.  Weighs  ’/•  as 
much  as  steel. 

A  type  made  for  every 
rural  application  .  .  .  jet 
well  settings,  irrigation 
systems,  cold  water 
lines,  drainage,  sewage 
disposal  and  well  cas¬ 
ings.  Complete  line  of 
plastic  fittings  and 
adapters  for  all  types  of 
installations. 


RIGID  OR  FLEXIBLE 


Yardlajr  M-6  it  a  tami-rieid  pip*  datignad 
for  fait  loy-wp  of  oil  lotarol  ditfribwiion 
tytlamt.  Moda  in  20*fl.  langtht. 


M-3  it  a  flaxibla  pipa  for 
iai  wall  and  tubmartibla 
pump  intlolloliont.  So  light 
one  man  can  poll  a  line. 
Shipped  in  long  coilt. 


STANDARD  IRON  PIPE  SIZES 


Yofdley  M-6-T/C  W  o  h*ovy*woM 
pipe  complete  with  stondord  threod 
odopters  ottoched.  Con  be  cut 
ond  odopted  to  stondord  fit' 
tings  foster  thon  metol  pipe 
Full  line  of  plostic  fittings. 

SEND  fOR 

DESCRIRTIVe  FOlOCtS 


YARDLEY 

PLASTICS  CO. 


121  PARSONS  AVE..  COLUMIUS  15.  OHIO 


inches  above  the  bud  or  graft  union  when 
it  is  planted  in  the  spring.  A  single  shoot 
is  then  allowed  to  develop  during  the  first 
season.  Any  laterals  which  start  to  grow 
must  be*  cut  ofT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  season 
before  growth  starts  the  single  central 
leader  or  trunk  is  cut  back  to  about  one- 
half  its  height.  This  operation  will  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  lateral  shoots. 
These  side  shoots  must  be  cut  back  to 
about  four  inches  long  in  early  July, 
August  and  September.  This  repeated 
cutting  back  is  necessar\-  to  prevent  any 
shoot  from  developing  into  a  typical 
branch.  If  the  tree  which  was  received 
from  the  nursery  had  only  one  unbranched 
shoot,  this  can  be  cut  back  to  about  one- 
half  its  height  and  the  development  of 
lateral  spurs  may  be  started  the  first  year. 

During  this  same  growing  season,  when 
the  first  fruiting  spurs  are  being  started, 
the  top  bud  of  the  central  shoot  or  trunk 
will  develop  considerable  terminal  growth. 
Before  growth  starts  the  next  spring  this 
previous  season’s  terminal  growth  is  cut 
back  to  about  one-half  its  length  but  is 
usually  not  left  over  12  inches  long.  The 
cutting  back  of  all  side  shoots  to  about  4 
inches  long  is  repeated  in  July,  August 
and  September,  as  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  same  procedure  is  repeated  each 
year  until  the  cordon  has  reached  the  de¬ 
sired  height.  From  this  time  on  the  ter¬ 
minal  growth  is  cut  back  to  only  one  bud 
each  year.  The  cutting  of  the  side  shoots 
to  4  inches  long  in  early  July,  August  and 
September  each  year  continues  throughout 
the  life  of  the  tree.  During  the  early  years 
of  training  the  central  stem  of  the  cordon 
must  be  carefully  tied  to  a  stake  or  trellis. 

The  single-stem  cordon  is  more  suitable 
for  planting  along  a  fence  or  wall  than 
against  the  side  of  a  building.  By  this  sys¬ 
tem  a  number  of  different  varieties  may  be 
planted  in  a  relatively  short  row.  The  trees 
are  usually  spaced  2/2  to  3  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  Rows  may  be  as  close  as  6  feet. 

Some  gardeners  prefer  to  train  the 
single-trunk  cordon  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  with  the  ground.  The  cordon 
can  also  be  trained  in  a  two-branch, 
V-shap)ed  pattern.  The  branches  of  such 
plants  cross  each  other  when  planted  side 
by  side  and  form  what  is  called  a  Belgian 
Fence.  Wire  supports  for  a  Belgian  Fence 
are  2,  4,  and  6  feet  above  ground.  The 
training  procedure  is  the^ame  as  for  a 
single-stem  cordon  except  that  the  young 
tree  is  first  cut  back  to  about  8  or  10 
inches  above  the  bud  or  graft  union  and 
two  shoots  are  allowed  to  de\’elop,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  top  of  this  stump.  E^ch  of 
these  is  trained  obliquely  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  with  the  ground.  The  summer 
pruning  of  the  side  shoots  and  the  dor¬ 
mant  pruning  of  the  terminals  are  the 
same  as  described  for  the  single-stem  cor¬ 
don.  It  is  recommended  that  the  stems  be 
tied  to  cane  f>oles  slanted  at  the  desired 
angle,  and  the  poles  in  turn  tied  to  the 


Flick  a  switch  and  the 
most  nose-offending, 
meanest  job  in  the 
barn  is  done 
\  for  you.  Take 
a  load  off  your 
back.  Make 
IN  barn  more  sani- 

[  tary  .  .  .  help 

kMi  happier. 


FREE  LITERATURE 
CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

BD  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
□  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 
□  Animal  Pens 
□  Water  Bowls 
□  Roof  Ventilators 
□  Electric 
Ventilation 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
121  Fultos  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  have _ cows.  I  am  building _ 


□  Barn 
Windows 


I  am  remodeling. 


STATE 


Management  and  Services  to  Farm  Owners 
Include; 

Surveys  Reorganization 

Budgets  Appraisals 

Advisory  Accounting 

Complete  Management 
Farm  Income  Tax  Returns 
Purebred  Livestock  on  Commission 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc. 

4S  West  45th  Street  158  Main  Street 

New  York  19,  N.  Y.  Putnam,  Connecticut 

Luxemburg  2-1948  Putnam  8-6866 

Write  or  telephone  tor  details. 


African  White  Guineas  Keets  $38  per  100;  Muscovy 
Hatchins  Eggs  $9.00  per  Dozen ;  Heavyweight  day 
old  chirks  $20.00  per  100;  White  Cornish  day  old 
chicks  $1  each ;  Shorthorns  and  Polled  Shorthorns ; 
Welsh  Ponies  at  Stud — Fee  $40.00  each. 

(Krasin^  3FirI2iB 

Sag  Enh.  Snjiarba  Sag.  Slaaa. 


llemoves  iron  and 
other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  mokes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy,  leaves 
it  crystal-clear  ond 
palatable.  Moder- 
ote  cost.  - 

Write  for  tree^^Fi 
booklet  / 
giving  full  / 

information.  ^ 
0$HK0$H  FILTER 
Q  $OFTENER  CO. 

Oshkesli,  Wis. 


wires.  The  desired  angle  may  be  the  result 
of  several  moves.  The  stem  may  snap  if 
bent  too  mueh  at  one  time. 

The  dormant  pruning  of  terminals  and 
the  summer  pruning  of  laterals  whieh  has 
been  dcseribwd  for  the  eordon  systems  of 
training  are  followed  with  only  slight 
modifieation  for  all  types  of  espaliers.  The 
important  differenees  are  the  numbt'r  of 
side  branehes  whieh  are  allowed  to  de- 
\-elop  and  the  arrangement  of  these  side 
branehes  on  the  trellis. 

The  single  U-espalier  trees  are  aetually 
ven.’  similar  to  a  V  eordon  exeept  that  the 
branehes  are  tied  to  the  trellis  in  a  U 
rather  than  a  V  form.  U-espalier  trees  do 
b<-st  when  double-budded.  Two  buds  are 
inserted  in  the  rootstoek  opposite  eaeh 
other  12  inehes  abovw  the  ground,  then 
trained  horizontally  until  they  are  15 
inehes  apart,  then  tied  to  two  eanes  in  a 
vertieal  position.  The  double  U-espalier  is 
obtained  by  starting  the  tree  in  a  single  U 
form  and  then  developing  a  U  on  eaeh  of 
the  side  branehes. 

The  horizontal  espalier  is  eomposed  of 
a  s('ries  of  horizontal  branehes.  one  above 
the  other.  To  start  sueh  a  system  the 
young  tree  is  eut  back  severely  at  planting 
time  to  a  height  of  about  18  inehes  above 
the  bud  or  graft  union.  This  will  force 
the  growth  of  side  shoots  from  whieh  one 
can  b<‘  seleeted  on  each  side  of  the  trunk  i 
at  the  desired  height.  These  lowest  lateral 
branehes  should  b<'  about  15  inehes  above 
the  ground.  Side  shoots  on  these  laterals 
are  eut  baek  repeatedly  during  the  season 
as  suggested  for  cordons.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  season  the  terminal  of  the 
trunk  is  again  cut  back  about  12  or  15 
inehes  above  the  first  set  of  laterals.  This 
will  foree  the  development  of  other  side 
shoots  at  a  higher  level  from  whieh  the 
n(‘xt  set  of  side  arms  may  be  selected. 
.\bout  10  or  12  inches  of  vertical  space 
should  be  allowed  between  each  set  of 
horizontal  branches.  Eaeh  year  the  termi¬ 
nal  growth  of  the  side  arms  is  eut  back 
as  suggested  for  eordons  until  the  desired 
length  is  reached.  The  ends  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  side  branehes  may  be  turned  in  at 
vertieal  direetion.  This  is  espeeially  effec¬ 
tive  for  large  plants  against  the  side  of 
buildings. 

The  typieal  pyramidal  type  of  espalier 
is  similar  to  the  horizontal  form  except 
that  the  lower  branches  are  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  to  a  greater  length  than  branches 
higher  up.  This  shorter  development  of 
the  top  laterals  is  especially  desirable  if 
the  ends  of  the  different  laterals  are  to  be 
turned  in  a  vertical  position. 

The  fan  espalier,  especially  effective 
with  peaches,  is  a  somewhat  less  precise 
geometric  pattern  than  the  systems  which 
have  already  been  diseussed.  The  laterals 
are  allowed  to  develop  with  less  restriction 
on  length.  The  numb<‘r  of  laterals  must  be  | 
limited  to  prevent  interference  with  each  | 
other. 

Espalier  peaeh  trees  are  usually  trained 
by  the  fan  system.  The  terminals  of  the  i 


10  QUARTS  of 

STRAWBERRIES 
from  10  PLANTS 


Tests  at  on  Impartial  experiment  station  prava 
sensational  New  BRILLIANT  ev.  r>bearing  straw¬ 
berry  produces  over  7000  quarts  per  acre  the 
first  year — more  than  any  other  everbearing  vo* 
riety.  The  berries  are  large,  fine  flavored,  bright 
red  clear  through.  For  fresh  strawberries  all  sum¬ 
mer  at  low  cost  order  BRILLIANT  Everbearing 
, Strawberry  today. 

COLOR  CATALOG  of  fruits,  shrubs* 


roses,  evergreens,  flowers.  Write  now. 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

BRILLIANT  STRAWBERRY  ^100 
IW  PLANTS  POSTPAID  l_ 


VUOf'  EBONY  KING 
'  BLACKBERRY 


DkHUliDcnni 

Gaarantced  to  bear  year  after  year. 
Hardy  1  yr.  field  grewe  plants. 

Plant*  Dnctnaiil  0*  ^  P 


6  Plants  Postpaid  $^95 
For  Only  ^  ^ 


12  Plants  for  $3.75 


Limit  2  Offers  to  a  Customer 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  COUPON  ABOVE 


if yo.  know  wnert  lu  dCLL  ana  dut 

Selling  farm  products — and  buying  supplies — .-XT  THE  RIGHT  TIME — often  means  MORE 
NET  PROFIT  than  is  made  in  production.  .  .  .  The  Doane  organization  spends  thousands  of 
dollars  each  year  studying  the  factors  that  influence  prices.  This  confidential  information,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  faim  managers  (operating,  for  profit,  hundreds  of  farms, 
ranches  and  plantations)  is  nowr  available  to  you  through  the 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


and  its  twice-monthly  reports,  for  a  very  small  share  in  the  cost  of  the  research  work.  .  .  . 
The  Digest  is  a  450-page  cumulative  reference  volume,  in  strong  loose-leaf  binder.  It  is  kept 
always  up  to  date  by  the  twice-monthly  supplements,  interpreting  trends  and  predicting  outlook 
on  prices,  production,  markets,  surpluses  and  shortages  ahead.  Particularly  important  are 
releases  on  “When  to  Sell  and  Buy,”  “Important  This  Month”  and  “Business  and  .Agriculture” 
.  .  .  Farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  in  every  State,  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  follow  the 
practical  advice  of  the  Digest  because  it  pays.  .  .  . 

Write  today  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 

and  learn  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  make  more 

^  1  money  from  your  farm. 

W  agricultural  service.  INC. 

Hr  lox  244.  5142  Oelmar  Ilvd. 

st.  louis  s.  mo. 
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(Xd  THE  TEMPERED  ALUMINUM 

LIFE-TIME  GATES 

GUARANTEED  NEVER  TO  SAG,  WARP  OR  RUST! 


"k  SO  WIDE  there's  plenty  of  clearance 
for  even  widest  equipment. 

★  SO  LIGHT  it  swings  freely  with  the 
lightest  touch. 

It  SO  STRONG  it's  guoranteed  for  life 
against  sagging  or  warping. 

★  SO  ATTRACTIVE!  And  its  beauty  lasts 
—never  needs  paintingl 


Stock-proof,  self-locking  latch  works 
easily,  never  sticks.  Can  be  pad¬ 
locked— no  chain  needed. 


Installed  in  minutes.  May  be  hung 
at  either  end.  So  light  you  easily  lift 
gate  clear  of  heavy  snow. 


You  will  want  them,  too,  because  the  Lifetime 
Gate  is  so  amazingly  strong  that  it  can’t  sag  or 
warp,  so  durable  that  it  never  needs  painting  or 
attention.  Made  of  tempered  aluminum,  chan¬ 
neled  with  rolled  edges,  it’s  so  light  that  even 
the  biggest  16-foot  size  weighs  only  68  pounds! 

No  splinters  or  rough  edges  to  injure  stock.  And 
its  gleaming  beauty  really  styles  up  your  place. 

When  deep  snow  strikes  suddenly  there’s  no 
need  to  go  back  for  that  emergency  shovel.  Just 
lift  the  gate  clear  and  drive  on  through. 

You  can  easily  hang  it  yourself  in  minutes. 
Hangs  at  either  end  from  ordinary  fence  post. 
Available  in  4,  10.  12,  14  and  l6-foot  sizes. 

Prompt  delivery  from  your  local  dealer. 


13  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve  the  entire  United  States 


FREE!  Mail  Coupon  today! 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  literature,  price  list 
and  name  of  my  nearest  LIFETIME  dealer. 


Name, 
Route.. 
Gty  ^ 


,Sute. 


LIFETIME 


TlMPlItlD 

AlUMIHUM 


Moil  caupM  fa  factary 
balaw  aaorast  yaa: 

ALPRODCO,  liK.,  Dept.  25 
Ke«pton,  Indiano. 

ALPRODCO,  Ik.,  Dept.  25 
Mineral  Wells,  Texos. 

ALPRODCO,  Ik.,  Dept.  25 
DebliR,  Georgia. 


GATES 


j  side  branches  must  be  pruned  back  mod¬ 
erately  to  promote  the  development  of 
lateral  shoots  on  which  the  fruits  are 
borne.  Peaches  do  not  form  the  short  fruit¬ 
ing  spurs  as  do  apples  and  pears.  New 
fruiting  shoots  must  be  de\eloped  each 
year.  The  best  procedure  .seeems  to  be  to 
cut  the  shoots  back  to  two  buds  from 
j  which  the  new  shoots  will  develop.  One  of 
these  shoots  can  be*  allowed  to  producr- 
fruit.  The  other  may  be  pruned  to  twf) 
buds  in  the  dormant  season  which  will,  in 
turn,  develop  one  shoot  for  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  and  one  which  can  be  used  as  a  re¬ 
newal  spur  for  the  following  year. 

When  mature,  cordon  trees  will  produce 
6  pounds  of  fruit  per  year.  A  three-tiered 
tree  will  yield  40  pounds. 

Cultivation  and  Fertilization 

During  the  first  year  or  two  after  espa¬ 
lier  trees  have  been  planted  they  should 
be  cultivated  or  mulched  to  promote  good 
growth.  It  is  essential  that  weeds  do  not 
use  soil  moisture  and  nutrients  which  are 
needed  by  the  trees.  If  the  soil  is  sandy  or 
gravelly  and  therefore  infertile,  the  culti¬ 
vation  or  mulching  may  need  to  continue 
for  several  years,  or  for  the  life  of  the  tree, 
to  insure  satisfactory-  growth.  The  use  of 
straw,  hay  or  sawdust  mulch  with  a  high 
nitrate  fertilizer  promotes  growth  on  in¬ 
fertile,  drouthy  soils.  The  mulch  should 
be  deep  enough  to  suppress  the  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds  for  a  distance  of  at  least 
three  feet  out  from  the  trunk. 

If  your  soil  is  relatively  deep  and  fertile 
the  clean  cultivation  or  mulch  system  may- 
result  in  e.xcessively  long  branches  and 
succulent  shoots.  This  is  especially-  true 
with  pears  where  a  slow,  hard  type  of 
growth  is  desired  to  reduce  the  damage 
by  fire  blight.  On  favorable  soil  types  it 
may-  be  desirable  to  have  a  mowed  lawn 
area  come  up  relatively  close  to  the  trees. 
This  clipped  sod  will  take  water  and 
nutrients  which  the  trees  might  otherwise 
use,  and  will  thus  tend  to  reduce  the 
tendency  toward  o\-er-vigorous  growth.  A 
clean  cultivated  area  extending  about  a 
foot  from  the  trunk  should  be  maintained. 
When  adequate  applications  of  fertilizer 
are  used,  such  a  lawn  system  of  culture 
works  out  v-ery-  nicely-  for  well-established 
espalier  trees.  You  must  watch  the  growth 
of  your  plants  and  be  ready  to  cultivate 
or  use  mulch  if  they  are  growing  too 
slowly  and  producing  small  fruit. 

The  fertilizer  is  regulated  by  growth 
and  fruitfulness.  On  fertile  silt  loam  soils 
less  fertilizer  will  be  needed  than  on  sandy 
i  or  gravelly  soils. 

On  most  soils  nitrogen  is  the  principal 
fertilizer  needed.  Commercial  orchardists 
usually  use  nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium 
sulfate  or  ammonium  nitrate,  which  sup¬ 
ply  only  nitrogen  to  the  plants.  Home  gar¬ 
deners  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy 
such  materials,  and  can  use  the  same  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  on  their  trees  as  they-  use  on 
the  garden.  Most  folks  find  a  5-10-5 
analysis  quite  satisfactory.  As  a  basic  ap- 
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AUTOMATIC  LAND  LEVELER 
AND  HYDRAULIC  SCRAPER 


Exclusive  Feature  All  Models.  Wheels  at  ends  of  blade, 
feel  out  the  high  places  ond  lew  places  ond  move  the 
blade  up  and  down  AUTOMATICALLY  to  cut  and  fill. 


t/f 


Hydraulic  Models 

for  Wheel  Tr^tors^ 

Small  and  tofge  Crawlers 
Light  0ra|9 
Large  Capacity 
Short  Turning  Radius 

Mechanical  Models 

for  Two  Plow  and 
Three  Plow  Tractors 
Springtooth  Attachment 
Available  for  Models 
9,  12  and  289 

For  all  "On  The  Form"  Leveling  and  Dirt 
Moving.  Smooths  and  levels  land  for  effi¬ 
cient  irrigation.  Fills  gullies,  pot  holes. 
Produces  better  surfoce  drainage.  Now 
you  can  level  and  borrow  in  the  .some 
operation  with  the  new  Eversmon  spring- 
tooth  ottcKhment.  Saves  a  separate  har¬ 
rowing,  produces  a  superior  seed  bed  for 
all  crops.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO. 


Curtis  A  Fifth  *  Dept,  t.37  •  Denver  4,  Colorado 


GRAND  CHAMPION 
of  all  breeds 


OSU  Barrow 
takas 

top  honors 
at  the  1951 
Ohio  State 
Fair 


Good  Feeding,  Good  Breeding  Pay  Off  Again! 


plication,  apply  about  onc-half  pound  of 
the  fertilizer  for  each  year  of  tree  age. 
Ihoadeast  the  fertilizer  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  early  spring,  two  to  four  weeks 
hi-fore  blooming  time,  in  a  band  around 
the  tree.  The  band  should  start  about  six 
inches  from  the  trunk  and  extend  out  to 
about  three  feet  from  the  trunk.  I 

If.  during  the  middle  or  last  of  June,  1 
the  foliage  of  your  trees  hK'comes  rather 
light  green,  apply  a  second  application  of 
fertilizer,  using  one-half  of  the  original 
amount.  Do  not  apply  fertilizer  after  July 
or  the  trees  may  be  stimulated  to  grow  ^ 
late  in  the  fall  and  be  susceptible  to  winter 
injuiy. 

Thinning  of  the  Fruit 

If  large,  fine  specimens  of  apples,  pears 
or  peaches  arc  to  be  produced  the  young 
fruit  must  be  thinned  when  a  heavy  crop 
is  set.  .\pplcs  and  pears  arc  produced  in 
clusters  on  short  spurs  along  the  branch. 
Early  in  the  growing  season  when  the 
June  crop  of  fruit  is  about  over  the  small 
apples  and  pears  should  be  thinned,  leav¬ 
ing  only  one  fruit  on  each  spur.  If  these 
fruits  are  still  quite  close  together  they 
should  be  further  reduced  until  the  fruits 
arc  no  closer  than  about  five  inches  apart. 

If  your  trees  arc  quite  young  or  arc  not 
\rry  healthy  and  vigorous  the  fruits  should 
be  thinned  to  about  10  or  12  inches  apart. 

Peaches  produce  fruits  singly  and  in 
doubles  along  one  year  old  shoots.  The 
thinning  operation  is  essentially  the  same 
as  for  apples  and  pears.  Remove  one 
fruit  from  each  cluster  of  doubles  and 
space  the  remaining  fruit  5  to  8  inches 
apart,  depending  on  the  vigor  of  the  tree. 
Earlier  ripening  varieties  should  be 
thinned  to  10  inches  apart. 

The  thinning  of  fruits  is  primarily  to 
insure  the  production  of  large  sized  spe¬ 
cimens.  Thinning  can  also  be  used  as  a 
means  of  removing  fruits  which  have  been  ' 
deformed  by  insects  or  diseases  early  in 
the  season.  However,  do  not  depend  on 
this  practice  to  control  such  problems. 
You  must  spray  your  trees  if  you  expect 
to  produce  good  crops  year  after  year. 

Diseases  and  Pest  Control 

The  control  of  diseases  and  insects  is 
the  principal  limiting  factor  in  producing 
first-rate  fruit  in  the  backyard  garden. 
However,  the  espalier  training  system 
makes  spraying  much  easier  than  in  typi- 
« al  bushy  trees.  A  gardener  who  is  willing 
to  invest  his  time  in  espalier  training  will 
certainly  want  to  buy  a  small  hand  or 
power  sprayer. 

New  combination  sprays,  effective  for 
most  of  the  diseases,  fungi  and  pests  that 
attack  fruit  trees,  are  generally  available 
for  the  home  fruit  grower.  You  no  longer  | 
med  a  drug  store  in  your  basement  to  ! 
grow  fancy  fruit.  One  material,  used  as  a 
dust  or  mixed  with  water,  controls  most  I 
insects  and  diseases.  Three  to  five  applica-  I 
tions  usually  do  the  job  if  timed  right. 
^’our  county  agent  will  inform  you  about 
the  pest  and  disease  schedules,  locally. 


Along  with  good  breeding,  Ohio  State  Uni* 
versity  has  long  championed  better  feeding 
programs.  Now  OSU  proves  again  that  good 
feeding  helps  to  make  good  breeding  pro¬ 
duce  grand  champions.  Good  feeding  means 
complete  mineral  balance — and  whether 
your  goal  is  blue  ribbons  or  high  market 


prices,  Sacco  V-19  is  the  mineral  for  best 
results.  Sacco  is  a  complete  mixtxire  of 
all  essential  minerals,  scientifically  blended 
and  balanced — and  fortified  with  24,000 
units  of  Vitamin  D  added  to  every  pound. 
Include  Sacco  V-19  Mineral  in  all  your 
rations.  There’s  a  Sacco  dealer  near  you. 


SACCO 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 
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Irrigation  water  costs  money  and  requires 
labor  for  application.  Have  your  seed 
FILCOAT*  coated  and  give  every  plant  you 
irrigate  a  chance  to  become  top  quality 
produce. 

’*T.M.  RES.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


-flLCOAF 

FILCOAT  COATED  SEED  DIVISION 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

FILTROL  CORPORATION 

^250  East  Washington  Boulevard,  Vernon,  California 


Stockland  Hydro>Scoop  Can  now  be  reversed 
in  3  minutes  and  operated  as  a  pushed  shovel 
without  loose  attachments  of  any  kind.  Is  closer 
coupled  and  more  stable  in  reverse,  yet  in  forward 
position,  it  is  the  same  stable,  sturdy,  efficient 
digger  that  has  given  complete  satisfaaion  for 
over  10  years.  Either  pushed  or  pulled,  it  will 
do  any  material  moving  job  faster  and  easier. 


FITS  ALL  THESE  TKACTOKS: 

•  Fargwson  •  Ford  o  Cota  (wMi  EaeU  HHch)  o  John 
Oooro  A,  B,  M  o  InlornaHonal  C,  H,  M  and  Sopot  A 
o  Allit-Cholmort  WO  o  Mottoy-Horrit  22-30-44 

AvaHabh  through  off  loco/  doahr$  — — 

STOCKLAND  roa»  ■achinert  cr. 

2673  34th  Avonoo  Sooth  •  Minnoopolit  6,  Minnototo 

Please  send  me  full  information  about  the  new 
Hydro-Scoop. 
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.Althousrh  not  usually  a  serious  problem 
in  the  backyard  fruit  planting,  mice  may 
occasionally  cause  injur\-.  Be  sure  to  keep 
weeds  and  grass  cleaned  away  from  the 
trunk.  If  you  use  straw  or  hay  mulch 
around  your  trees,  keep  it  back  about  a 
foot  from  the  main  stem.  Sawdust  mulch 
may  be  allowed  to  extend  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  trunk.  Wire  guards  or  poi¬ 
son  usually  take  care  of  the  mice  (as  well 
as  your  neighbor’s  cat.  unfortunately). 

Backyard  gardeners  may  want  to  know 
how  much  a  dwarf  or  espaliered  tree  costs. 
Reliable  nurseries  charge  from  $1.00  up 
for  one-year-old  dwarf  trees,  and  from 
$6.00  to  $12.00  for  five  and  six-year-old 
trees.  Five  and  six-year-old  espalier- 
trained  trees  cost  from  $10  to  $30.00. 

The  labor  which  goes  into  training  and 
caring  for  an  espaliered  tree  can  not  be 
estimated.  Your  return  in  money  will  be 
disappointing,  but  the  satisfaction  will  be 
enormous. 

If  you  are  so  rushed  that  your  veg¬ 
etables  and  flowers  are  always  full  of 
weeds  you  should  not  attempt  espaliers  as 
a  hobby.  Better  plant  dwarf  trees  and  let 
nature  take  its  course  with  them.  But  the 
first  apple  or  pear  you  grow  on  a  trained 
tree  will  be  an  event  in  your  life — some¬ 
thing  almost  as  great  as  your  first  thrill  of 
fatherhood. 

THE  AUTHOR:  A  Yankee  from  Maine,  Wealey  P. 
Judkins  it  now  head  of  the  department  of  Horticulture 
at  the  Virtfinia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Alter  graduation 
from  the  U.  of  Maine  he  successively  held  positions  at 
Maine,  New  Mexico  A,  A  M,,  Ohio  State,  and  the  U. 
of  Connecticut,  At  Ohio  State  he  was  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search  work  in  stone  fruit  and  berry  production.  He  is 
a  rather  rare  one  among  American  pomologists,  for  few 
of  them  have  the  inclination  to  make  a  specialty  of  espal¬ 
iered  fruit,  which  is  distinctly  an  European  technique. 


PRICKLY  PE.ARS 
(Continued  from  page  51) 

men.  from  a  platform  which  is  pulled 
slowly  down  the  rows,  lean  over  and  thin 
out  the  pears  by  knocking  them  off  with  a 
long-handled  mallet.  The  remaining  fruit 
grows  to  a  larger  and  more  uniform  size. 
The  average  pear  is  about  the  size  of  a 
golf  ball. 

Shortly  before  harvest  the  pears  are 
polished.  A  brush  is  fashioned  from  pep¬ 
per  tree  branches,  which  arc  full  of  a 
waxy  sap,  and  this  is  used  to  massage  the 
fruit.  In  the  process  the  fruit  is  dusted 
and  many  of  the  fine,  hairlike  spines  are 
removed. 

Har\esting  starts  in  mid-August.  Mc.x- 
ican  laborers,  rigged  out  in  heavy  canvas 
jumpers,  aprons  and  extra  canvas  sleeves, 
wearing  heavy  leather  gloves,  start  down 
the  rows.  Each  carries  two  buckets,  one 
for  red  fruit  and  one  for  yellow,  a  sharp 
knife,  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  a  short  lad¬ 
der.  A  small  portion  of  the  leaf  is  cut  off 
with  each  fruit  to  keep  it  from  dehydrat¬ 
ing.  As  the  buckets  are  filled  they  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  end  of  the  row  and  dumped 
into  boxes,  which  arc  hauled  by  tractor  to 
the  packing  sheds. 

About  twenty  pickers  are  needed  to  har¬ 
vest  the  Maniscalco  crop.  Pickers  are  paid 
sixteen  cents  a  box;  an  average  picker  can 
pick  80  boxes  in  an  eight-hour  day.  Some 
of  the  old-timers  who  come  back  year 
after  year  become  experts  and  can  pick 
150  boxes  a  day.  The  beginner  usually 
wastes  a  lot  of  time  picking  spines  out  of 
his  hide,  for  in  spite  of  his  armor  an  o<  (  a- 
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Scientifically  designed  furrow  openers 


Saves 


Saves  Labor. . . 
Saves  Seed  . . .  Saves  Time . . . 
Saves  Bothersome  Thinning 


Gives 


Gives  higher 
yield  per  acre . . .  gives 
better  spaced,  healthier 
seedlings . . .  gives  years  of 
trouble-free  service 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FULL  INFORMATION 


HAILETT  MANVFACTVRIN6  COMPANY 

World'*  lorgott  Monofoctwror  of  low  hortopowor  Dio*ol  ongino*  •  1601  Wo*t  Floronco  Boulovord,  Inglowood,  Colifornio 


quickly  ad|usted  to  any  row  width 
and  depth  of  planting  desired. 


Only  HALLETT  Multiple  Row 
Precision  Planter  offers  you  so  much! 

1.  Will  plant  four  rows  from  V,  of  an  inch  apart  to 
3  inches  apart. 

2.  Will  plant  one,  two,  three  or  four  rows  — easy, 
positive  manual  adjustment. 

3.  Depth  of  planting  quickly  adjusted  from  ’/,  of 
an  inch  to  1 inches. 

4.  Hallett  Multiple  Row  Precision  Planter  has  posi¬ 
tive,  easy  adjustment  for  spacing  seeds  from  Vi  of 
an  inch  to  2  inches  apart  in  the  row  with  pulleys 
supplied.  By  using  other  pulleys,  spacing  between 
seeds  can  be  adjusted  to  any  distance. 

5.  Hallett  Multiple  Row  Precision  Planter  smooths 
bed  before  planting. 

6.  Hallett  Multiple  Row  Precision  Planter  units  are 
easily  attachable  in  planting  sled  or  to  cultivator  bar. 


Simpiifiea  quick  change  seed 
plates  available  for  all  coateo 
seeds  and  sorre  uncoateo  seeds. 


sional  spine  will  get  through.  The  Manis- 
calcos  have  learned  that  even  with  good 
luck  every  year  someone  falls  off  a  ladder 
or  steps  on  a  root  and  falls  into  a  cactus. 
Picking  out  the  spines  becomes  a  com¬ 
munity  project.  The  workman  is  stripped 
and  everybody  gathers  ’round  and  plucks 
out  the  spines  with  the  tweezers.  The 
spines  are  painful,  but  not  poisonous. 

The  fruit  is  dumped  into  a  defuzzing 
machine  at  the  shed  which  removes  the 
spines  and  cleans  and  polishes  the  fruit. 
The  defuzzing  machine  is  a  made-over 
peach  defuzzer.  Heavy  brushes  remove  the 
spines  and  a  blower  takes  them  away. 


FOR  PRICES  AND 
INFORMATION  ON 

FILCOAT^r 


,  T  ] 

I  D«pt.  FQ-3  lo*  AngaU*  21,  Calif. 
AUTHORIZED  FilCOAT*  COAnO 
SEED  DISTRIBUTORS 

*  T.M.  **«.  U.  8.  P»l.  Off.  i 


After  cleaning  and  defuzzing,  the  fruit 
is  sorted  for  size  and  color.  Each  fruit  is 
wrapped  in  tissue  before  it  is  packed, 
si.xty  to  a  bo.x.  Ten  women  do  this  work. 
A  good  packer  can  put  up  150  boxes  a 
day,  for  which  she  is  paid  about  ten  cents 
a  box.  The  Maniscalcos  hav'c  a  box¬ 
making  machine  which  turns  out  100  an 
hour,  .\fter  topping  the  boxes,  they  arc 
loaded,  1,600  to  a  refrigerator  car,  and 
sent  cast  to  market. 

The  crop  has  averaged  fifteen  carloads 
a  year  for  the  last  six  years.  Simple  arith¬ 
metic  reveals  that  fifteen  carloads  add  up 
to  24,000  boxes,  or  1,440,000  prickly 
pears.  At  $3.00  a  box  in  New  York,  this 
comes  to  $72,000  gross. 

Most  of  the  fruit  is  sold  in  Little  Italy 
in  New  York.  The  Italians  brought  over 
the  taste  for  prickly  pears  from  the  old 
countiA’  and  hand  it  down  to  their  chil¬ 
dren.  They  are  sold  mostly  in  vegetable 
and  fruit  markets,  but  some  are  peddled 
from  pushcarts.  The  price  is  about  a 
dime  a  pear.  They  are  generally  eaten  out 
of  hand,  but  some  are  used  in  salads.  The 
accepted  way  to  tackle  a  pear  is  to  cut  off 
the  tip,  slit  the  rind  down  each  side,  and 
peel  it  off.  The  fruit  is  fleshy  but  full  of 
seeds,  which  are  eaten  along  with  the 


pulp.  There  are  two  varieties,  the  red  and 
the  yellow.  The  red  has  a  watermelon 
flavor;  the  yellow  resembles  a  banana. 


CLEAR  TREES,  BRUSH  EASIER 


SAVE 

LABOR 

TIME 

MONEY 


use  Johnson  Grubbing  Tongs 


JOHNSON  CRI  BBING  TONGS 
are  the  most  efheient  small  land 
clearing  tool  ever  offered.  You 
will  be  amazed  how  quickly  and 
cleanly  they  clear  trees  up  to 
5*^  diameter  and  brush  from  / 
pastures,  orchard.s.  win- 
drows,  drainage  ditches 
and  stream  banks. 

Everything  comes  out 
—ROOTS  ANIi  ALL! 

No  hand  grubbing/p^^.  ^ 
with  pick  or  mattock 
necessary.  Just  hook 
the  TONGS  around 
the  base  of  the  grow  th  J 

and  pull!  The  TONGS  cannot  f 
slip  ...  or  freeze.  Beats  the  I 
old  log  chain  method.  Heavy  V 
steel  construction  takes  any  ^ 
pull.  All  you  need  are  the 
TONGS,  a  chain,  and  a  team 
or  tractor.  Recommended  by 
County  Agents.  Weight  18  lbs. 
Unconditional  Money  Back 

Guar.  If  your  dealer  cannot 

supply  you.  order  direct  from 
us.  Send  check.  .M.O.  No 
CCD's.  Write  for  folder 


>9.35  ... 

Add  $1.25 
Shippini;  Char^es. 
West  of  Miss. 
$1.75 


DE.RO  UB6  to  «9.»  MADISON  ave. 
KE-DW  iwru.  V.W.NEW  rOKK  17.  N.  Y. 
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lEiuis  Closer 


Raiie  neae  protilably'  Send  today  (ot 
SUCCESSFUL  GOOSE  RAISING  an  il- 
lustrated  handbook  giving  detailed  m 
structions  on  establishing  breeding  in 
cubating.  growing,  fattening  a  flock  of 
geese  Also  discusses  goose  liver  feath 
crs  and  down  marketing  roasting 
freexing  etc 


^ttUXiCOH  CROP  DRYING  EQUIPMENT  CO 

CJIVSTAL  LAMC.  llXIMOIt 


Luther  Burbank  su«  i  eeded  in  developing 
a  spineless  prickly  pear  for  cow  feed, 
but  its  feed  value  was  low  and  it  never 
amounted  to  much. 


Papa  Maniscalco 

Papa  Maniscalco.  who  introduced  the 
prickly  pear  to  the  .American  market,  is 
a  dark,  gnarled  man  with  a  heavy  Sicilian 
accent.  In  the  old  countiy  he  was  a  baker 
and  miller.  In  1913,  when  he  was  32.  he 
packed  up  his  wife,  two  daughters  and  a 
son  and  took  them  to  New  Orleans. 
•America,  at  least  New  Orleans,  wasn’t  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey  and  quick  riches 
as  it  had  been  advertised  to  him.  Three 
more  bambinos  came  along.  .After  seven 
years  in  New  Orleans,  he  went  to  Col¬ 
orado.  where  he  worked  in  a  steel  mill, 
then  back  to  New  Orleans,  and  finally  to 
Los  .Angeles. 

There  he  met  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Hugo  Thum.  a  cactus  fancier.  Thum  was 
one  of  four  brothers  who  wi're  chemists. 
They  held  a  patent  on  a  stickv  dope  for 
flypaper  and  were  always  experimenting 
on  something.  In  1908  Hugo  bought  124 
acres  of  bottom  land  near  Lakeside  and 
planted  part  of  it  to  cactus  with  the  idea 
of  fattening  cattle  on  it.  He  ground  up 
the  cactus  and  offered  it  to  his  cattle; 
they  ate  the  cactus,  which  did  hold  body 
and  soul  together,  but  failed  to  produce 
fat. 

Thum  offered  Papa  Maniscalco  a  job 
earing  for  his  cattle.  He  was  Thum’s  man¬ 
ager  for  about  a  year,  when  Thum  died 
suddenly,  and  Papa  Maniscalco  wound 
up  with  a  fifteen-year  lease  on  the  cactus, 
cattle,  and  the  bottom  land.  He  sold  the 
cattle  and  began  to  e.xperiment  with  the 
cactus  as  a  human  food.  He  had  two  no¬ 
good  mules  and  two  husky  sons.  Leon  and 
Sam. 

During  those  first  vears  the  Maniscalco 
family  grew  lean  and  hungry.  But  when 
the  Italians  in  New  ^’ork  learned  that 
they  could  count  on  a  regular  supply  of 
good  prickly  pears,  the  Maniscalco  for¬ 
tunes  improved.  Papa  Maniscalco,  now 
past  seventy,  a  few  years  ago  felt  that  he 
was  able  to  retire.  He  might  help  on  a 
busy  day.  but  mostly  he  sits  under  a  palm 
tree  and  puffs  slowly  away  on  his  pipe, 
proud  of  his  title.  Prickly  Pear  Prince,  the 
first  man  in  California  to  pic  k  a  peck  of 
pricklv  pears,  and  sell  them. 


’  <  Lightning  still  starts 

PQK  three-eighths  of  all 

farm  fire  losses— 
FAI^  -  •  more  than  twice 
rnanv  is  siny 
*M*VI>lNOS  '  ojher  cause.  Watei 
piping  and  electric 
conduit,  steel  tracks 
and  air  ducts,  all  add  extra  hazard  in 
modern  buildings. 

Security  System  does  more  than 
divert  lightning  strokes — it  is  engi¬ 
neered  to  prevent  lightning  from  strik¬ 
ing.  Among  thousands  of  buildings 
fully  protected  by  Security,  not  one 
has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
Vi’ith  the  modern  low  aerial  points, 
Security  System  is  nearly  invisible. 


NEWt^O 


FORWARD 

SPEEDS 

ALL  AT 

MAXIMUM  HORSEPOWIR 

V  ^PLUS  REVERSE 


iSkiadu  garden 
SiSiaSSf  tractor 

with  SELECT-O-SPEED  Transmission 


GREEN  GUARD 
Lightning  Arrester 

protects  lamps,  motors, 
ranges,  hot  water  heaters 
from  surges  induced  by 
lightning.  Prevents  flashes 
induced  in  outlets,  switch¬ 
es.  No  moving  parts — noth¬ 
ing  to  wear  or  burn.  Guar¬ 
anteed  five  years;  should 
last  a  lifetime.  Get  the  full 
story  now  on  both  Security 
System  and  Green  Guard. 


The  most  procticol  garden  tractor  ever  built. 
You  con  instontly  change  tractar  speed, 
while  trcKtor  is  running,  yet  always  have 
maximum  power  ot  the  drawbar!  Yau  se¬ 
lect  the  speed  ta  suit  the  job.  Other  new 
features  include  Safety  Reverse  and  Free 
Wheeling.  Complete  line  of  implements  for 
year  'raund  use.  Don't  buy  a  tractor  until 
you've  seen  the  new  Bready!  WRITE  TO¬ 
DAY  for  free  literature,  name  of  dealer. 


Solon,  Ohio 


THE  AUTHOR:  Ed  Sievers  has  been  treat  disap¬ 
pointment  to  his  lather,  a  railroader  who  wanted  Ed  to 
be  a  farmer.  Ed  had  a  better  idea.  He  worked  his  way 
throuth  high  school  and  collefle.  launched  himself  as  a 
free  lance  writer,  and  ended  up  as  a  top-notch  photogra¬ 
pher.  His  photographs  have  appeared  in  all  the  major 
magazines.  He  returns  to  his  first  love,  writing,  in  this 
story,  which  he  also  photographed.  He  lives  in  San 
Diego,  California. 


*iHenicciH  ALL-CROP 
%  MO/STURe  TBSTBR 


Address  Security  Mfg.  &  Con- 
tractiax  Co.,  Burliagton  S,  Wis. 


Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 


plantim;  time  is  any  time 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

admit:  his  friends  know,  too,  that  short  shrift  was  made  of  oppo¬ 
sition  within  the  country.  There  is  no  freedom  of  the  press  and 
it  is  unwise  to  be  critical  in  public  places.  He  is  a  vain  man,  and 
ruthless  on  occasion.  He  has  accumulated  a  tremendous  per¬ 
sonal  fortune  and  those  around  him  have  done  well,  too. 

Hut  he  is  the  first  friend  the  black  man  out  in  the  bush  has 
had  in  government  in  four  centuries.  A  landless  farmer  with  am¬ 
bition  finds  it’s  easy  to  own  land  under  a  system  of  colonization 
which  is  being  enlarged  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  The  colonist  is 
givc-n  livestock,  tools,  a  house,  and  even  a  loan  to  tide  him  over 
until  his  first  crop.  He  pays  a  small  annual  rental  and  gets  a 
deed  to  his  land  in  ten  yc-ars.  Trujillo  has  settled  thousands  of 
these  colonists  along  the  Haitian  border  to  act  as  a  buffer  against  ^ 
the  pressure  of  the  overpopulated  neighbor  to  the  west. 

Ta.xes  arc-  low.  There  are  no  income  ta.\c-s  as  suc  h,  but  money  | 
and  capital  inve-stments  are  taxed.  The  farmer  escapes  with  only 
light  scratches.  Government  revenues  are  largely  from  export 
and  import  dutic-s.  It  is  one  of  the  few  nations  of  the  world  j 
operating  in  black.  There  is  no  national  debt. 

Bettering  the  lot  of  the  farmer  is  not  only  wise  economy  but 
is  good  politics  as  well,  for  80  per  cent  of  the  country’s  2,100,000 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Sixty-five  pc-r  cent  are  black, 
another  twenty  per  cent  are  mixed.  The  white  minority  rules 
the  Republic  and  has  most  of  its  wealth. 

In  every  town  of  any  size  in  the  country  is  a  gleaming  whke 
hospital  for  the  poor;  there  are  flying  squads  of  nurses  and  doc¬ 
tors  which  seiAc-  the  remotest  village.  Wages  are  set  by  law;  an 
8-hour  day  and  48-hour  week  has  eliminated  much  of  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  cane  field  laborers;  little  rt-d  school  housc-s  perch  on 
the  hillsides  and  snuggle  under  the  towering  palms  of  the  jungle 
— illiteracy  has  been  rc-duced  from  65  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  in 
twenty  yc*ars.  The  slums  of  the  cities  have  been  replaced  by 
sanitary  housing;  Ciudad  Trujillo  is  as  neat  and  clean  as  a 
Dutch  housewife’s  floor  and  law  and  order  prevail. 

Hut  the  greatest  blessing  which  the  Era  of  Trujillo  has 
brought  to  the  common  man  of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  water. 
In  the  tropics,  when  it  rain  it  pours;  but  between  rains,  what 
then?  There  is  a  dr\-  season  of  many  weeks.  Wells  are  expensive 
and  even  with  modern  well  digging  equipment  they  are  not 
always  productive.  A  village  may  be  miles  away  from  a  stream. 
Water  can  be  caught  and  stored  in  tanks,  but  that  too  is  expen¬ 
sive,  and  tanks  to  hold  water  enough  for  stock  and  human 
consumption  are  usually  out  of  the  reach  of  the  small  farmer. 
Formerly  during  the  dr\’  season  most  of  the  energies  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  farmer  went  toward  the  supply  of  water.  Water  gourds, 
casks,  tin  cans,  water  skins,  and  all  manner  of  things  which  hold 
water  were  carried,  either  on  the  head  or  by  donkey  back,  from 
the  streams,  sometimes  miles  away.  This  limited  livestock  herds, 
especially  those  types  which  fit  into  the  small  farmer’s  economy, 
chickens,  hogs  and  goats.  Rum  was  easier  to  get  as  a  drink,  and 
one  finally  got  out  of  the  habit  of  bathing. 

Then  came  the  Era  of  Trujillo.  Radiating  out  from  dams 
built  in  tbe  high  central  mountains  are  water  mains  ser\ing  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  As  the  mains  go  overland  they  are 
tapped  at  strategic  points  and  fountains  built  for  all  those  who 
need  water.  These  cross-roads  fountains  have  become  important 
soi  ial  centers — there’s  always  somebody  you  know  there,  filling  ' 
up  a  gourd.  The  inscription,  “God  and  Trujillo  bring  you  water.” 
neatly  done  in  the  concrete,  is  a  direct  statement  of  fact  to 
Dominicans.  One  may  find  a  rare  Dominican  home  without  a 
religious  picture  on  the  wall;  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  find 
one  without  a  picture  of  President  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo 
Molina,  the  bringer  of  water. 

Trujillo  profits  personally  from  the  promotion  of  new  crops 
such  as  sisal,  peanuts,  and  castor  b<‘an  which  he  introduced,  but, 
to  many,  this  is  overshadowed  by  the  profit  and  prosperity  which 
these  crops  brought  to  the  nation.  The  Dominicans  are  great 
rice  eaters,  but  imported  all  until  the  crop  was  introduced  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  entire  needs  of  the  country  are  now  filled  bv 
domestic  nroduction.  Rice  needs  water,  and  the  enlargement  of 


ACOMnETEMINERALPlAN 


that  SAVES  MONEY... 
gives  livestock  all  the 
Minerals  they  need 


jpUT  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized  ''  Salt  is  the  ideal  carrier  for  the 
Salt  in  one  side  of  a  divided  trace  minerals.  The  chlorine  of 

mineral  box.  In  the  other,  put  a  salt  is  needed  to  digest  proteins, 

mixture  of  bone  meal  and  ground  The  sodium  of  salt  aids  in  digest- 

limestone  or  similar  good  source  jng  fats  and  carbohydrates.  The 

of  calcium  and  phosphorus.  minerals  help  control  the 

Recommended  by  leading  animal  enzyme,  vitamin  and  hormone 

nutritionists,  this  simple  plan  pro-  functions  of  the  body  which  con- 

vides  all  the  minerals  livestock  vert  feed  into  nutrients  and  in  turn, 

need.  It  supplies  the  minerals  build  nutrients  into  growth,  heavy 

needed  in  quantity  -  calcium,  production  and  healthy  young, 

phosphorus,  and  salt.  Through  the 

salt,  it  also  supplies  the  trace  min-  Follow  this  simple  Morton  min¬ 

erals  —  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  eral  feeding  plan.  It  is  safe, 
manganese,  iodine  and  zinc  —  so  simple,  economical  and  complete, 
necessary  for  healthy,  thrifty,  fast  Fed  free  choice,  your  dairy  cows, 
gaining,  big  producing  animals.  beef  animals,  hogs  and  sheep  will 

Too  often  our  livestock  don’t  get  t^ke  what  they  want  and  need  for 

enough  trace  minerals.  Because  of  thrifty  use  of  feed,  rapid  gains, 

wind,  sheet  and  gully  erosion,  and  reproduction  and  low  feeding 

heavy  cropping,  much  of  these  es-  costs.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

sential  minerals,  which  were  orig-  Morton’s  Trace  Mineralized  Salt 

inally  in  our  soils,  have  been  lost.  by*  name  —  feed  it  free  choice. 


rrwc'ucaH  crop  drying 

CRt&TAL  LAKi  ILLINOIS 


irrigation  for  this  and  other  crops  grown 
in  the  semi-arid  parts  of  the  eountr>-  has 
been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  The 
coming  of  water  to  many  parts  has  opened 
up  rich  lands  heretofore  used  only  for 
seasonal  pasturage. 

By  far  the  biggest  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  sugar.  In  1950,  475,000  metric  tons 
were  exjxirted,  accounting  for  more  than 
half  of  the  total  exports  of  the  country. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  raised  on  large 
plantations  called  “Centrals,”  which  proc¬ 
ess  the  cane  and  turn  out  raw  sugar.  Of 
these  centrals,  nine  arc  owned  by  Ameri¬ 
can  companies,  six  are  Dominican  and 
one  is  Canadian  owned.  Much  of  the 
rice  and  bananas  are  produced  on  cen¬ 
trals,  and  some  cattle. 

Wages  paid  by  the  centrals  have  a  di¬ 
rect  bearing  on  wages  paid  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  throughout  the  countr)-.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1950,  the  daily  wage  was  raised 
from  $1.00  to  $1.30  a  day,  but  oddly 
enough  the  cane  laborer  takes  home  little 
more  now  than  he  did  before  the  raise. 
The  present  going  rate  for  cutting  a  ton 
of  cane  is  65  cents.  He  simply  cuts  two 
tons  and  quits  for  the  day,  whereas,  when 
the  price  was  50  cents  a  ton,  he  cut  three 
tons  a  day.  It’s  a  matter  of  what  he 
thinks  of  as  luxury.  He  has  found  that  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
will  buy  his  family  all  their  day-by-day 
needs.  Of  course,  he  could  earn  more  and 
buy  a  few  luxuries,  but  the  luxury'  he  likes 
is  free — lying  under  the  shade  of  a  palm 
or  sipping  rum  with  his  friends. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  small 
farmer  to  be  improvident  and  he  is  often 
in  the  clutches  of  money  lenders.  Before  the 
government  stepped  in  with  a  short  term 
loan  bank.  The  Dominican  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Credit  Bank,  the  farmer 
borrowed  on  crop  prospects,  or  borrowed 
on  his  crop  before  har\est.  at  cutthroat 
interest  rates.  The  loan  bank  has  reduced 
rates,  but  farmers  complain  that  the  only 
person  who  can  produce  enough  security 
for  a  loan  doesn’t  need  a  loan.  The  coffee 
and  cacao  buyers,  who  like  to  look  at  a 
farmer’s  crop  and  tell  him  how  much 
they  will  give  him  for  it  at  harvest  time, 
are  commonly  regarded  as  super  loan 
sharks.  The  farmer  often  gets  a  good 
skinning  on  his  crop. 

But  the  rich  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  are  getting 
more  than  they  ever  had.  The  land  is 
buzzing  with  activity:  big  .American  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  late  model  bounce  over  the 
rough  roads  at  breakneck  speed;  the  rich 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  and  their  wives  buy  their 
frocks  and  jewels  in  Paris  and  London. 
A  rice  dealer  builds  a  $180,000  home  of 
robbin  egg  blue  and  imports  his  furniture 
from  the  States.  The  little  man  finds 
foreign  made  gadgets  on  the  shelves  of 
his  corner  grocery  if  he  has  the  initiative 
to  get  the  prices  for  them.  After  four 
hundred  vears  of  somnolence,  in  this  vear 


LEACH  SILO 
UNLOADER 

SAVES  HIRING 
AN  EXTRA  MAN 


FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 
#  -  "  ON  EVERY  FARM  ELEVATOR  JOI 

CAJIOINAL  "TUNIOR'  — Sturdy  olumiauai  toouqk.  Povloblo. 
w  Tiokkm  topfd  roUor  buoria^m.  LongtkA— 12,  li.  20  tL 

CschiAiv*  tootuTM — 

•  AsA^mbly  lor  mouado^  BMlor  ovor  or  uador  dough 
RA  lob  roquiroo. 
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soys  F.  C.  Ponsie 

We  would  nerd  an  extra  man  to  help  do  the  feeding 
connected  with  60  cows  if  we  didn’t  have  the  Leach  Silo 
I  nioader.  F.  C.  PANSIE,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

I  have  used  my  Leach  Silo  Unloader  in  grass  silage  and 
am  very  well  satishrd  with  its  operation.  It  saves  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  George  Van  Hrllmont,  Mgr. 

F.\RMCREST  F.ARMS,  Northville,  Mich. 

The  Leach  Silo  L'nioader  that  we  have  used  for  3  years 
has  saved  us  up  to  2  hours  a  day.  The  silage  comes  down 
much  6nrr  and  makes  better  feed.  It  is  the  most  valuable 
machine  on  the  farm  during  the  silage  feeding  months. 
It  cleans  the  frozen  silage  off  the  wall  completelv,  and 
saves  a  great  deal  of  climbing  and  hard  work. 

W.LRREN  H.ARB.\GE,  West  Jefferson,  Ohio 

I  am  very  well  satishrd  with  my  Leach  Silo  Unloader. 
It  saves  me  a  great  deal  of  time  in  throwing  down  feed 
for  my  cows  —  at  least  one  hour  a  day.  I  6nd  that  the 
silage  is  broken  up  6nrr  and  the  cows  rat  it  much  better. 

R.  J.  FOX,  -Marysville,  Ohio 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Leach  Silo  Unloader; 
it  work-s  beyond  my  expectation.  The  discs  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  working  of  the  machine.  It  takes  10  minutes 
to  deliver  enough  silage  for  71  head  at  the  rate  of  17  lbs. 
per  head,  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  it  is  frozen  or  not. 

VAUGHN  E.  HURD,  Thorndike,  Maine 

I  have  two  16x50  silos  on  my  farm  and  feed  about  70 
head  of  dairy  cattle.  1  have  had  a  Leach  Silo  L'nioader 
for  5  seasons,  and  if  I  couldn't  get  another  one,  you 
couldn't  buy  mine  for  three  times  what  I  paid  for  it.  I 
believe  that  the  Leach  Unloader  is  one  of  the  best-paying 
machines  on  the  farm. 

HENRY  C.  W.\CHHOLZ,  Cologne,  Minn. 


Cargiaaf  sect  time,  mmm- 
powtr.  crgpt.  Liftrofur*  oa^ 
■•mt  oa 


A  flock  of  distinction.  FIVE  Carload 
Championships  at  Chicago  International 

Choice  Breeding  stock  for  sale  in  1952 


H.  C.  Besuden  Winchester,  Ky. 


CATTLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Stnte  Depu. 
and  prominent  breeders. 
Pliable,  ruat-realfttant  steel. 
ORDCA  NOW!— PfIlCCS 
INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


Stamplnit  name  and  address  on  any  quantity  ear  tags.  91.6.% 
BULL  RINGS.  CATTLE  LEADS.  ETC. — SEND  FOR  PRICES 
Notional  Bond  A  Tog  Co.,  Dapl.  6-447,  Nawport,  Ky. 


PROFITABLE 
RED  POLL 
CATTLE 


%7ll7  Laddie'e  Diana  AR 

\}Mw  1991  National  Grand 

\W  Champion  Red  Poll  cow 

Starting  with  first  calf,  she  made  three 
consecutive  Advanced  Reglstrv'  records 
to  8.207.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  ,342.5  lbs. 
of  butterfat.  averaging  over  300  lbs.  of  butterfat.  All  mature 
AK  Red  Poll  cows  reported,  averaged  366  lbs.  of  butterfat 
for  five  voarN.  Dual  purpose  breed  for  profitable  milk  and 
beef  production.  World's  only  all  red.  hornless  breed  of 
dual  purpose  cattle. 

Booklet  And  Breeders  Directory  Free 
Magazine.  Red  Poll  NEWS.  91  per  year 


For  CORN  or  GRASS  Silage 


LEACH  CO.  450  Mtin  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Plesse  send  me  the  following  as  checked: 

□  Silo  Unloader  G  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 
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LW  oGRAWS  oHAY 

oAU  FARM  CROrS 
ALL-CROP  DRYERS  pro- 
pufo  your  crops  for  top 
market  prices  or  safe  stor¬ 
age.  Find  out  how  you  can  incrcato  your 
profits  with  this  equipment. 


MY  NAME 


Route 


Post  Office 


No.  136 

SALES  TAG 

EAR  TAGS 

Quantity 

Price 

Quantity 

Hog-Sheep 

Cattle 

too 

ti.es 

90 

Sl.SS 

SI. 60 

900 

T.30 

100 

2.75 

3.10 

lOOO 

11. SO 

300 

S.9S 

7. SO 

F.O.B.  Newport.  Ky.  | 

1  Applicator  Sl.SS 
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of  1951  in  the  Era  of  Trujillo,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  is  stirring. 

The  Big  Fellous 

If  one  takes  the  highway  west  out  of  the 
city  of  Santiago  he  soon  leaves  the  lush 
tropical  greenness  of  the  Cibao  and  enters 
a  semi-barren  land  of  sage  and  mesquite. 
The  villages  are  small  and  mean  and  the 
occasional  goats  and  donkeys  seen  along 
the  highway  are  puny  and  discouraged. 

Fifty  rough  miles  from  Santiago  there 
are  two  unpretentious  gateposts  which 
guide  the  dusty  road  into  the  fabulous 
domain  of  the  Bogaert  family,  the  rice 
kings  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Luis 


ALBERTO  BOGAERT  is  a  relaxed  man. 


Bogaert  had  gone  to  Valvcrde  in  1918, 
then  a  sleepy  town  of  a  few  hundred  souls. 
He  dug  irrigation  canals  from  the  edge  of 
his  property,  twelve  miles  away,  and 
started  to  raise  cattle  and  cane.  Fifteen 
years  ago  it  occurred  to  him  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  Republic  could 
not  raise  at  least  a  part  of  the  rice  it 
brought  in  each  year  from  abroad. 

Now,  on  6,000  acres  he  produces  the 
biggest  rice  crop  in  the  country.  Not  only 
docs  he  plant  and  harvest  the  crop,  but 
he  processes  the  rice  as  well — threshes, 
polishes,  dries,  bags  and  sells  it.  He  feeds 
the  tailings  to  hundreds  of  hogs,  grazes 
2,000  cattle  on  the  fallow  helds,  runs  1200 
sheep  on  the  ploughed  land  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  before  the  rice  is  planted.  He 
uses  rice  hulls  to  hre  his  boilers  to  make 
power  for  his  plant  and  Valverde,  and 
to  supply  heat  for  the  driers.  He  makes 
ice  for  the  community,  now  grown  to 


raise  Golden  Rule  quality  chicks 

Whether  you’re  selling  broiler  markets  or  egg  markets.  Golden 
Rule  Chicks  will  build  your  profits.  Our  broiler  chicks  rep¬ 
resents  29  years  of  breeding  for  fast  growth,  high  livability, 
plenty  of  tender  meat;  our  egg-laying  breeds  are  bred  to 
produce!  Fourteen  breeds,  5  money-making  crosses,  all  en¬ 
riched  with  famous  R.O.P.  blood.  Ohio-U.  S.  .Approved, 
Pullorum  Passed  Hatchery.  Fast,  courteous  sersice,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed,  98%  livability — losses  over  2%  in 
3  weeks  replaced  free.  Write  for  new  free  catalog. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

BOX  49.  BUeVRUS.  OHIO 


BRAND  NEW 
FREE  CATALOG 


Just  printed  —  a  photo  cata¬ 
log  picturing  ail  our  breeds 
and  methods.  Send  for  your 
free  copy  today. 


Save  fertilizer  and  lime  spreading 
costs  with  the  Hercules  non-waste 
method  of  distribution.  The  Hercules 
Spreader  discharges  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  in  a  smooth,  even  flow  just 
above  ground  level,  with  practically 
no  dusting.  Covers  20  ft.  width  at  a 
single  pass,  releasing  any  desired 
quantity  of  material  from  200  Iba. 


to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Controlled, 
even  spread  prevents  soil  burn, 
spotty  concentration  of  materials — 
eliminates  guesswork. 

If  you  want  to  cover  more  acre¬ 
age,  faster,  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically,  the  Hercules 
Spreader  will  do  the  job  best. 


Mail  coupon  today  for  doscrlpthro  litoraturo 


HERCULES  STEn  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  Dept.  110,  Gelien,  Ohio 


Meats  tend  me 
additional  information 
on  the  Hereulet 
fertilixer  and 
lime  Spreader. 


f.  O.  AOORESS- 


_STATE_ 


CUT  FiRTILIZER 

WITH  THE 


COSTS 
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A  GREAT  NEW  2-PURPOSE 
BIRD  for  EGGS  and  MEAT! 

SILVER  HALLCROSS 

Another  qreat  profit-producer  life 
Hall  Brothers  famous  Sex-Linked 
Hallcross!  Can't  hold  them  back 
say  cur  customers.  Excellent  layers 
of  larqe  brown  eqqs,  start  layinq 
early  and  persistency  is  hlqh. 
Great  for  meat,  too,  with  quick 
economical  weiqht  qains.  Wrire 
for  prices  and  delivery  dates  and 
for  our  cataloq  of  all  Hall  Brothers 
Chicks. 


=  HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY.  INC. 

=  III  10  WaiiMifiri,  Cm. 


A  COMPLETE  SELECTION  READY  NOW 
From  Birth  Age  to  Breeding  Age 

Norris  is  now  makini;  available  the  best 
selection  of  registered  Brahmans  ever 
offered  .  .  .  each  one  especially  selected 
for  desirability  in  either  crossbreeding, 
grading-up  or  purebreeding. 

The  wide  choice  ranges  from  1951  calves 
to  breeding  aire  animals  .  .  .at  the  most 
reasonable  prices  an\ where. 

Be  assured  of  getting  what  you  want 
and  save  money  by  getting  your  bulls  now. 
Write  toda\  for  full  information  on  how 
Brahmans  in  your  herd  increase  dressing 
percentages,  improve  health,  save  feed 
and  bring  higher  market  prices. 

.\sk  for  packet  “J.” 


NORRIS 


CATTLE 

COMPANY 


R.  G.  “Bob”  Herrmann,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Box  1051  Ocala,  Florida 


Imported 

BERTRAM 

Photo  Electric  Cell 

EXPOSURE  METER 


USED  BY 
PROFESSIONAU 


95 

with  lapel  chain 

Light  as  a  feather!  Rugged  as  a  tank!  Accurate 
as  a  slide  rule!  —  That’s  the  sensational  Bertram 
exposure  meter!  Simple  settings  and  dials 
make  it  easy  to  read  without  complicaced 
mathematical  feats.  Can  be  used  for  movies 
and  stills.  Gives  direct  readings  for 
subiects  requiring  minutes  of  exposure  — 
even  at  small  stops  and  with  slow  films. 

'There  has  never  been  anything 
like  it  at  the  price  and  we 
guarantee  it  unconditionally. . 


Mail  erdors  AHod. 
Add  postago. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE 

no  West  32nd  Street  *113  West  31st  Street  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  LOngacre  4-1600 


10,000,  almost  entirely  dependent  on  tlic 
Bogaert  enterprise. 

Luis’s  son  and  heir,  Alberto  Bogaert, 
has  seven  sisters  and  two  brothers.  His 
seven  brothers-in-law  and  his  brothers  are 
all  at  Valverde,  managing  some  phase  of 
the  riee  business.  One  brother-in-law,  an 
e.\-U.  S.  Marine,  reeently  returned  from 
Germany  with  a  monstrous  riee  drier 
which  is  now  being  reassembled  in  a  100- 
yard-long  building.  It  will  double  the 
capacity  of  the  plant. 

I’he  Bogaerts  employ  1000  laborers  the 
year  ’round,  1500  at  threshing  time.  The 
scene  on  the  three-acre  threshing  floor 
j  during  the  height  of  the  season  is  one 
I  which  Jules  Verne  might  have  imagined, 
thousand  singing  and  shouting  work¬ 
men  spread  and  work  the  riee  on  the 
eoneretc  slabs:  an  .\mcriean  threshing 
machine  puffs  and  belches  smoke;  wagons 
I  pulled  by  bullocks  creak  up  to  the  Hoor 
with  mountainous  loads  of  riee.  The  straw 
stack  burns,  throwing  a  pall  of  smoke  over 
the  threshing  floor  and  mills,  hog  pens 
and  warehouses.  Calmly  in  the  midst 
stands  Alberto  Bogaert,  relaxed  and  calm. 
The  riee  comes  out  in  bags  at  the  other 
end,  the  pigs  are  hauled  off  to  market, 
and  another  planting  is  put  down.  Then 
Senor  Bogaert,  his  brothers  and  his 
brothers-in-law  each  buy  a  new  Cadillac; 
send  their  womenfolk  off  to  Paris  for  new 
gowns,  their  children  to  Dartmouth,  Me- 
Gill,  or  Smith,  and  they  themselves  take 
a  leisurely  tour  of  the  States  to  sec  what’s 
new  in  riee  up  there. 

The  immense  energy’  and  initiative  re¬ 
quired  to  organize  and  manage  an  opera¬ 
tion  the  size  of  the  Bogaert  enterprise  is 
concentrated  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
whites  of  the  Republic,  and  these  qualities 
are  not  too  common  among  them.  Old 
Luis  Bogaert  had  that  spark  of  genius 
which  is  rather  rare  in  any  country,  and 
he  passed  a  quota  of  it  along  to  his  heirs. 
The  blacks  and  the  mixtures  in  the  Re¬ 
public  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  an  easy¬ 
going  lot,  accepting  life  as  it  comes  with  a 
langorous  indifference  for  tomorrow. 
Sometimes  the  white  man  finds,  too,  that 
the  tropical  heat  is  like  an  opiate.  But  the 
Bogaerts  are  those  rare  ones:  and  when 
they  slow  down,  they  go  to  the  Continent 
or  to  the  States  for  a  shot  of  energy. 

Senor  Bermudez,  The  Cow  Man 

Senor  Jose  Ignacio  Bermudez  is  another 
big  man  in  Dominican  farming.  He  looks 
like  a  middle-aged  football  tackle  and 
that’s  just  what  he  is,  for  he  was  educated 
at  Dartmouth.  His  father  made  a  fortune 
in  rum.  The  choice  Bermudez  brand  is 
RO\  VIEJO,  which  connoisseurs  say  will 
make  a  rum  bibber  forget  all  other  rums. 
Senor  Jose  Ignacio  chose  not  to  stay  in 
I  rum,  preferring  to  take  as  his  cut  of  the 
Bermudez  fortune  a  6,000  acre  farm  near 
I  Santiago.  He  named  it  Estaneia  Cuerna- 
'  vaea,  and  started  to  grow  cane  and  cattle. 
He  soon  became  interested  in  the  growing 
dairy  industry  and  put  in  a  dairy,  import- 
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ing  the  cream  ol  lii^  lu-id  I'lom  the  States. 

He  keeps  his  milking  herd  at  350  head. 
Of  these,  200  are  milked  by  hand  in 
stanchions  twice  a  day.  and  150  are  milked 
out  on  the  range.  Roving  milkers  load  ! 
two  milk  cans  on  a  donkey  and  make  { 
their  rounds  through  the  pastures  and 
bush.  He  admits  that  not  all  cows  in  his 
pasture  herd  are  milked  every  day,  but 
“they’re  not  very  good  cows  anyway.”  i 
Most  of  his  herd  is  common  native  Hol- 
steins  but  he  is  rapidly  grading  it  up  with 
good  Statesside  bulls  and  heifers,  almost  i 


JOSE  BERMUDEZ  owns  T.  R.’s  carriage. 


all  of  the  Ormsby  line.  While  American 
bred  cows,  he  says,  produce  about  double 
what  the  native  stock  produces,  they  fall 
off  and  do  not  do  well  when  imported  as 
adults.  He  is  now  importing  calves  and 
believes  the  second  generation  will  do 
better. 

He  supplies  most  of  the  milk  consumed 
in  the  city  of  Santiago.  Now  he  is  build¬ 
ing  a  cheese  plant  and  recently  spent  three 
months  in  Wisconsin  learning  the  know¬ 
how.  As  sidelines  he  raises  some  hogs  and 
beef,  some  bananas  and  a  little  corn.  Of 
the  1200  cattle  on  the  place,  all  but  66 
are  dairy  cattle.  He  has  9  bulls  and  59 
cows  recently  imported. 

He  has  a  D6  Caterpillar  tractor  which 
he  uses  e.xclusivcly  to  clean  out  the  irriga¬ 
tion  canals.  When  he  puts  in  a  crop  of 
grass  or  corn  the  15-foot-thick  alluvial 
soil  is  disced  and  planted.  He  doesn’t  own 
a  plow. 

He  is  currently  interested  in  a  new  leg¬ 
ume  which  he  says  will  grow  in  the 
tropics,  a  rare  quality  for  legumes.  This 
legume,  “Leucaena  Glauca,”  developed  by 
Professor  M.  J.  Dijkman  of  the  University 
of  Miami,  is  said  to  contain  22  j)er  cent  j 
protein,  dry'  basis.  He  is  using  it  in  his 
dairy  feed,  achieving  a  20.5  per  cent  pro-  ! 
tein  feed  which  includes  corn,  sweet  buck¬ 
thorn,  peanut  meal,  rice  powder,  salt,  and 
minerals.  This  cost  $1.37  per  100  pounds.  ! 

Senor  Bermudez  has  a  home  in  San-  | 
tiago  but  spends  most  of  his  time  at  Cuer-  j 
navaca.  He  sits  on  a  pleasant  thatched  j 
porch  on  a  little  knoll  beneath  tall  palm 
trees  and  shouts  orders  to  his  48  workmen 
in  a  bulllike  voice.  He  keeps  a  full  set  of 
books  and  can  tell  you  how  many  cheese 
moulds  he  has  and  how  many  young 
turkeys  are  in  the  brood  w’hich  a  hen 
hatched  out  in  a  corner  of  the  feed  shed. 


do  YOU  agree  with 
the  experts?  . 


FREE!  32*page  discussion  on 
management,  reprinted  from 
the  Guernsey  Breeders’  Journal 

•  Do  you  feed  hay  or  silage  the  year 

round? 

•  Do  heifers  get  too  fat? 

•  What  causes  "Meaty  Udders”? 

•  What’s  the  best  solution  to  pasture? 

•  When  is  a  cow  off  feed? 


Cheek  your  answers  to  these,  and  many 
other  questions,  with  the  experts  — 
Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison,  A.  M.  Staeg,  Charles 
J.  Pritzl,  Jacob  Tanis,  W.  Clam  Fleming, 
Jr.,  C.  R.  Huston  and  Dr.  Harry  A. 
Herman. 


Clip  your  $1  bill  to 

this  CO  upon /or  ma/5u&5cri^(ion 

(12  issues,  6  months)  to  the  Guernsey 
Breeders'  JournaL  There  are  big  div¬ 
idends  in  knowing  the  answers! 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

206  Main  Street 
Peterbaraugh,  New  Hampshire 


Send  me  Discussion  on  Management,  FREE.  O 
Attached,  find  $1  for  six  months  (12 
issues)  TRIAL  subscription  to  THE 
GUERNSEY  BREEDERS’  JOURNAL.  □ 


Name.... 
Address 
City . 


.Zone. 


.State. 


Slop  calf  losses 

scours 


OrHESS 


SKP 


The  germs  that  cause  scours  (diarrhea)  are 
fast  workers.  If  a  calf  doesn’t  die  from  scours  right 
away,  it  may  die  of  pneumonia  —  or  become  so 
dehydrated,  its  growth  will  be  stunted.  A  good, 
fast  treatment  for  scours  is  SKP,  a  Dr.  Hess 
sulfathiazole-kaolin-pectin  product  which  kills 
scours  germs,  absorbs  the  poisons  that  cause 
dehydration  and  provides  a  protective  coating 
for  the  intestinal  walls.  Get  SKP  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer. 


FOR  QUICK,  EASY  DIHORNING  You  simply  brush  POL  on  a  calf's  horn  but¬ 
tons  ond  they'll  dry  up  and  peel  off.  No  runny  sores  ...  no  danger  to  calf's  face  or 
cow's  udder  or  flanks.  Try  Dr.  Hess  POL— the  modern,  humane  method  of  dehorning. 


DR.  HESS  «  CLARK,  INC.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO  •  SCIENTIFIC  FARM-ACEUTICALS  SINCE  1893 
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more  productive 

herds  •  •  e  as  well  as  for  downright  savings 

and  improved  farm  operations,  install  panels  of  PC 
Glass  Blocks  in  new  buildings  And  replace  your  old,  ex¬ 
pensive  sash  with  these  modern,  efficient  glass  blocks. 

PC  Glass  Blocks  seldom  need  repairs  or  replacements. 
There  is  no  wochI  or  metal  sash  to  rust,  corrode,  rot  or 
decay.  They  don’t  require  periodic  painting,  puttying 
and  caulking.  All  this  means  actual  money-savings  for 
you.  Besides,  PC  Glass  Blocks  have  more  than  twice  the 
insulating  value  of  ordinary  single-glazed  windows. 
They  thus  help  to  keep  your  buildings  weathertight 
and  comfortable.  And  PC  Glass  Blocks  are  easily  in¬ 
stalled. 

^Vhy  not  send  the  coupon  for  complete  information? 
There’s  no  obligation. 

PITTSBURGH  CORNING  CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH  22,  PA. 


PinSBURGH 


CORNING 


GLASS  BLOCKS 

ynanA  of  ci,  ynooUn/yt/ 


Pittsburgh  Corninit  Corporation 
Dept.  AU-2.  307  Fourth  Avenue 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet.  “Outstanding  Farm  Buildings  Utilize 
PC  Glass  Blocks.” 


Name. . . 
Address. 
City. . . . 


.State. 


Distributed  by  Pittsburgh  Plote  Class  Compony;  W.  P.  Fuller  t  Co.  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  Hobbs 
Ltd.  in  Conodo;  and  by  leoding  distributors  of  building  materials  everywhere. 


Clast 


When  the  notion  seizes  him  he  flies  up  to  sample  the  good  things 
in  New  York  City.  The  last  trip  up  there  he  took  a  fancy  to  a 
coach  which  his  host  said  once  belonged  to  Teddy  Roosevelt. 
“What  will  you  take  for  the  wreck?”  he  asked.  “Three  thousand 
dollars,”  he  was  told.  In  a  moment  of  facetiousness  he  offered 
his  host  $500  and  to  his  amazement  found  himself  in  possession 
of  the  coach.  “I  don’t  know  what  1  wanted  that  thing  for,”  he 
says.  “I  hitched  a  couple  of  mules  to  it  when  I  got  it  home  and 
drove  it  to  town,  and  put  it  in  the  shed.  It’s  still  there  if  you 
know  anybody  who  would  like  to  buy  it.” 

The  Land  Columbus  Loved 

The  Dominican  Republic  occupies  the  eastern  two-thirds  of 
the  island  of  Hispaniola  and  is  only  a  spit  away  from  Cuba  on 
the  west,  Puerto  Rico  on  the  cast  and  Jamaica  on  the  southwest. 
It  is  an  independent  republic  and  is  Spanish  in  language  and 
predominately  Spanish  in  culture.  The  black  republic  of  Haiti 
occupies  the  western  third  of  the  island. 

The  soil  is  unbelievably  rich ;  a  lush  tropical  carpet  covers  the 
mountains  of  the  interior  and  the  fertile  valleys  which  lie  between 
the  ranges;  the  rivers  wind  lazily  through  the  valleys  and  empty 
into  the  tropical  sea. 

So  fair  was  the  land  and  so  pleasant  the  tempering  breezes 
from  the  ocean  that  the  white  man  settled  there  and  flourished 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  Even  in  mid-summer  it  rarely  gets  hotter  than 
90°F.  and  in  the  mountains  a  blanket  is  needed  for  pleasant 
sleep.  All  manner  of  good  things  grow  wild,  bananas,  oranges, 
avocadoes. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  drops  behind  the  mountain, 
and  the  smell  of  wood  smoke  from  the  cooking  fire  mingles  with 
the  sweet,  heady  vapors  rising  out  of  the  jungles,  what  is  there 
for  the  Dominican  to  wash  for?  Certainly  he  finds  nothing  he 
can  buy  up  North  half  as  good  as  what  he  has  at  home.  That 
he  makes  any  progress,  American  style,  at  all,  is  a  wonder.  He’s 
quite  happy  as  he  is. 


THE  SMALL  FLOCK 
(Continued  from  page  35) 

elastrator.  This  simple  device  puts  a  very'  tight  elastic  band 
around  the  tail  and  bag  of  a  lamb.  The  elastic  band  cuts  off  the 
circulation.  It  is  painful  for  a  couple  of  hours,  but  after  that  they 
don’t  seem  to  notice  it.  In  about  two  weeks  the  tail  and  bag 
wither  up  and  drop  oflf.  VVe  didn’t  have  any  trouble  at  all  with 
this  method  last  year  and  plan  to  go  on  using  it.” 

When  there  is  a  good  stand  of  wheat  the  sheep  are  put  on  it 
first  and  are  then  shifted  to  blue  grass  pasture.  When  the  weather 
w’arms  up,  around  corn  planting  time,  Brackney  harvests  the 
wool,  his  first  crop  from  the  flock.  Shearing  is  a  specialized  job 
w’hich  he  is  willing  to  leave  to  others.  “I  don’t  have  the  skill  or 
time,”  he  said.  “Anyway,  the  custom  shearers  around  here  do  a 
good  job.  Twenty-four  hours  before  shearing  we  pen  up  the 
flock  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wet  fleeces  and  the  rest  is  up  to  them. 
W'e  pay  the  shearer  by  the  head — and  the  price  is  going  up. 
Last  year  it  was  seventy-five  cents  a  head,  which  was  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  more  than  we’d  been  paying.  I  told  the  man  that 
I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  stiff  jump  in  price,  but  he  said,  ‘W’e 
aren’t  doing  this  as  an  accommodation  to  the  farmer;  we’ re¬ 
doing  it  to  make  a  living.’ 

“A  friend  of  mine  thought  he’d  do  the  shearing  himself  and 
save  some  money.  1  saw  him  at  the  end  of  the  first  day.  He’d 
wrestled  all  day  with  his  ewes  and  managed  to  shear  and  nearly 
butcher  four  of  them.  The  next  day  he  called  in  the  custom  men.” 
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MILLION 

TREES  a  year! 


We  grow  over  20  Million  a  year — all  nursery- 
grown,  hardy  extra  value  trees!  You  profit  by 
buying  direct  from  one  of  America’s  largest 
growers.  Your  investment  in  MUSSER  trees 
will  multiply  in  value  many  times  in  coming 
years.  Look  at  these  values: 

2S  EVERGREENS  for  $5 

3  to  5  year  healthy  selected  trees,  6"  to  14" 
tall.  5  each  of;  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  Scotch 
Pine,  Red  Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  Canadian 
Hemlock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

5  BLUE  SPRUCE  $3.50 

Very  superior,  well-branched  6-year  old  trans¬ 
plants,  8  to  14  inches  tall.  Sent  postpaid  at 
planting  time. 

FOR  IDLE  LAND  AND  XMAS 
TREE  GROWING 

Evergreen  Seedlings  and  transplants 
as  low  as  $16.  per  thousand.  Also 
Shade  and  Hardwood  Seedlings. 
6  to  10  ft.  Fruit  and  Shade  trees. 
For  catalog  and  Christmas  Tree 
Grower’s  Guide  write  to  Box 
6-C. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

INDIANA,  PA. 


THEY 


BOTH 


Just  as  they  both  belong  in  a 
well  rounded  out  farm  pro* 
gram,  so  do  fertilizers  and 
minerals  belong  in  your  soil  if 
optimum  production  is  to  be 
achieved.  Minerals  are  essen* 
tial  to  healthy,  vitamin>rich 
crops  —  ES'MIN'EL  contains 
these  essential  mineral  ele* 
ments:  Boron,  Copper,  Manga* 
nese.  Zinc,  Iron  and  Magne* 
sium.  Sufficient  quantities  of 
these  essential  minerals  must 
be  in  the  soil  if  optimum  pro* 
duction  of  healthy  vitamin* 
rich  crops  are  produced.  Just 
as  fertilizer  belongs,  minerals 
also  belong  —  Return  these 
minerals  to  your  soil— put  on 
an  application  of  ES*MIN*EL 


MIN-EL 


soil  APPIICATION 


ES-MIN-EL  is  now  available  in  spray  /  I 

or  dust  form.  If  you  haven't  mineral* 

ized  your  soil  you  can  feed  these 

essential  minerals  to  your  plants  s«nd  cord  or  uittr  to 

through  the  leaves  and  stems  -  ' 

^  Bgilding,  Anonto,  Ctor* 

ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust  is  a  neutral  gio  or  locklond,  Ohio, 
form  of  Copper,  Manganese  and 


Dipping,  which  should  be  done  on  a 
warm  day  at  least  two  weeks  after  shear-  i 
ing  to  give  cuts  a  chance  to  heal,  but  as  | 
soon  after  that  as  weather  permits,  was  j 
just  too  much  work  for  Brackney  to  man-  | 
age  last  year.  He  called  back  the  custom  j 
man,  who  brought  a  portable  tank  on  a 
truck  and  dipped  the  entire  flock  for  25 
cents  a  head.  “We  kept  putting  it  off, 
hoping  to  find  time  to  get  our  own  vat 
in  shape;  it  was  wheat  harvest  time  in 
July  before  I  gave  in  and  sent  for  the  cus¬ 
tom  men.  This  is  really  too  late  to  get  the 
best  penetration  of  the  dip.  Ewes  have 
grown  enough  wool  by  that  time  to  walk  I 
off  with  a  couple  of  quarts  of  dip.  This 
year  we  hope  to  do  our  own  dipping  and 
get  it  done  earlier.  We  use  a  dip  called 
Cooper’s  solution,  which  has  arsenic  and 
DDT  in  it.”  I 

Sometime  during  the  latter  part  of 
May,  and  again  in  December,  Brackney 
finds  time  to  drench  the  flock  with  a 
combination  of  phenothiazine  and  lead 
arsenate  to  rid  them  of  internal  parasites,  j 
“We  give  the  older  animals  a  two-ounce 
dose  and  the  lambs  get  an  ounce,”  he 
said.  “I  have  filed  a  ring  around  the 
plunger  of  the  dosing  syringe  so  that  I 
can  divide  a  full  two-ounces  into  exactly 
two  lamb  doses.  This  has  saved  me  a 
good  bit  of  time  refilling  the  syringe  and  ! 
measuring  each  dose.”  While  the  sheep  ! 
are  on  pasture  they  are  fed  phenothiazine 
with  their  salt  to  help  control  the  worms. 

During  the  summer  the  sheep  are  moved 
from  field  to  field,  using  up  the  rotation 
pasture  of  timothy,  red  clover,  and  ladino. 

It  is  mainly  the  ladino,  Brackney  feels, 
that  carries  them  through  the  summer 
and  late  fall.  Last  year,  when  drouth 
created  a  serious  pasture  shortage  in  south 
central  Ohio,  the  flock  on  the  rented 
farm,  which  is  closest  to  the  village  of 
Lees  Creek,  was  moved  all  over  town 


MARVELIZE 

for  longer  engine  life! 

TRUCK!  TRACTOR!  CAR! 


Prevents  internal 
motor  rust 

• 

Provides  ring 
v  seal 

,  ' 


Prevents  carbon 
formation  . 

Frees  sticky  ^ 
'•  valves  /*  / 

/ 


MARVEL  MYSTERY  OIL — The  Reinforced  Lubricant 

Use  in  Marvel  Oiler,  gas  tank,  or  as  crank  case  additive 
Protect  your  oquipment  the  modem  Marvel  way.  Write  for  free  information  Dept.  307 


EMEROL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

242  West  69th  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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}BCARPUSi 
OfWBAi 


HAY 

Anytime/ 


THE  ORIGINAL 


jer 


CROP 

DRIER 


COMPLETELY 
PORTABLE 
4  SIZES 
AVAILABLE 


Operates  on  high  air  volume,  low  temperatures 
When  it  comes  to  drying  hoy  in  any  form,  the 
Hobco  method  is  unequolled.  Hobco  "Jet  Dri" 
Crop  Driers  perform  efficiently  and  safely  in  any 
hoy-moking  installation  —  with  the  Hobco  self¬ 
feeding  chopped  hoy  crili^r  with  any  other  type 
of  steel  and  concrete  haymaker.  Feed  your  live¬ 
stock  good  hoy  all  yeor  oraund  —  condition  it 
with  America's  foremost  crop  driers. 


mfis  earn  WHY,  TOO 


BATCH  TYPE 
DRYING  BIN 

in  combination  with 


iC7  Dill  CDOP  DPIED 


Here's  a  new  piece  of  equipment  that  will  make 
you  reol  money.  Stop  worrying  about  wet  weather 
crops  by  using  o  Hobco  batch  type  drying  bin. 
This  steel  bin  allows  you  to  use  the  picker-sheller 
for  harvesting  corn  .  .  .  eliminate  sick  wheat .  .  . 
condition  oil  tough  and  damp  smoll  groin  for 
safe  storage.  It's  equipped  with  electric  augers 
and  hondles  up  to  100  bushels  per  hour.  In¬ 
vestigate  Hobco  fodoy. 

Hobco  also  supplies 

•  All-golvonised  steel  corn  cribs 

•  Corn  crib  tunnels  and  ventilators 

•  Self-feeding  chopped  hay  cribs 

•  Tractor  Draulic  Wagon  Hoists 

•  Electric  Hammermills 


(IM!??)  MANUfACTURING  CO. 

TM 


I  Q  Please  send  complete  information. 

I  Q  Please  send  complete  hay  drying  plans. 

I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 


mowing  lawns  for  the  townsfolk  and  clean¬ 
ing  up  small  fields  of  weeds  and  grass. 
“It’s  a  nuisance  when  you  have  to  move 
your  flock  on  public  highways,”  Brackney 
admits,  "but  about  everyone  who  was 
on  the  street  at  the  time  helped  us  direct 
traffic  and  we  made  our  moves  without 
any  losses.  The  important  thing  was  that 
we  got  our  sheep  fed. 

“On  the  home-farm,”  he  continued, 
“we  used  them  on  our  rotation  grass  and 
had  them  handle  a  weed  problem  we  have 
along  the  banks  of  a  branch  that  runs 
through  the  property.  I  guess  that  I  take 
advantage  of  the  sheep  a  little  when  it 
comes  to  pasturing  them  on  weeds,  but 
they  do  a  good  clean-up  job  that  saves 
me  a  lot  of  mowing.” 

Half  of  the  lambs  were  separated  from 
the  flock  and  fed  grain  along  with  grass  to 
fatten  them  out.  The  other  half  was  let 
run  with  the  ewes,  .^t  marketing  time  the 
lambs  were  graded  and  Brackney  found 
that  he  had  as  many  double-blues,  the 
choice  lambs,  among  the  grass  fed  animals 
as  he  did  among  the  grained  lambs.  He 
doesn’t  feel  this  is  a  final  answer,  however, 
because  other  factors,  such  as  heavier 
parasite  infestation  among  the  grained 
lambs,  could  have  made  a  difference. 

The  lambs  are  sold  in  two  batches,  the 
first  right  after  wheat  planting  in  late 
September,  the  second  before  corn  har¬ 
vesting  in  November.  Brackney  grades 
them  and  sells  the  best  in  the  flock  first, 
giving  the  others  more  time  to  fatten. 
“Last  year  we  did  pretty  well  as  far  as 
grade  is  concerned,”  he  said,  “but  it 
turned  out  grade  wasn’t  as  important  as 
weight.  The  price  spread  between  double¬ 
blues  and  common  lambs  wasn’t  as  much 
as  it  usually  is.  Perhaps  the  ceiling  prices 
had  something  to  do  with  it.” 

Brackney,  like  most  of  the  sheepmen  in 
Clinton  County,  sells  his  lambs  through 
the  County  Sheep  and  Lamb  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  which  grades  and  sells 
the  lambs.  In  addition  to  the  lamb  pool, 
this  organization  markets  the  wool  for  its 
members  and  runs  ewe  and  ram  sales. 

Late  in  the  summer  the  Association 
sponsors  a  sale  of  western  ewes  and  pure¬ 
bred  rams.  Ver\’  few  of  the  breeders  hold 
back  their  ewe  lambs  for  flock  replace¬ 
ment,  since  the  western  ewe  makes  a  much 
better  mother.  The  demand  for  breeding 
ewes  is  consequently  high.  Last  summer 
the  ewes,  mainly  yearlings  and  two-year 
old,  sold  at  around  $35  a  head.  The  ewes 
are  generally  sold  in  graded  lots  of  from 
12  to  45  ewes,  with  bidding  on  the  entire 
lot.  On  the  larger  bunches,  however,  the 
auctioneer  will  often  let  a  farmer  bid  and 
take  a  gate  cut  of  the  number  he  wants 
rather  tihan  having  to  buy  the  whole  lot. 
Brackney  bought  nine  western  ewes  at  the 
summer  sales  last  year.  Later  in  the  fall  he 
heard  of  a  dispersal  sale  and  picked  up 
another  three  bred  ewes  there.  The  chance 
to  buy  bred  ewes  in  the  fall  and  avoid  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  buck  is  not  a  sure 
one — it  happens  occasionally  when  a 


B08TR0M  IMPROVED 


Anyon*  can  op«rat«  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
ioUowing  the  eimple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Initniment.  We  manuiacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  Level.  JUl  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
end  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


FARM 


Accurate, 
Dtirable 
ond  Complete 
for  Terrocing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat 
ing.  Tile  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading, 
Running 
Lines,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
ond  etc. 


LEVEL 


The  Bos- 
trom  is 
used  and  en- 
d  o  r  s  e  d  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every¬ 
where 


■••troM-Bratfjr  Maaaiactvrlag  Co. 

534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


You  buy  cbickH 
from  Park..'  proven 
tiork.s  without  risk.  Yourtiruii- 
<lail.  county  aernt .  and  Icadini; 
piiultry  Journals  rccomnicnd 
t  hem  Be  sure  you  net  our  new 
eataloK  about 
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these  biK  ruKKe^  moun¬ 
tain  xrown  birds,  aim  set  the 
tacts  about  two  NKW  and  exclu¬ 
sive  cresMS  out  of  our  Barred 
Koek  Hens  Renjember  our  fill 
years  of  specialized  breodint  can 
hole  YOU  te  mahs  mere  meney 
from  eggs  and  meat.  Write  toda>  I 


JOE  PARKS 
ALTOONA,  PA. 


AMAZING  SUB-ZERO 
ROSES! 

Hardiest  of  all  Hybrid  Tea 
RoHen  and  Easiest  U»  irrow. 
Produce  hundretts  of  lartre. 
perfectly  shaped  blosaomK  all 
Nummer.  f'urly  Pink.  I,lly  Pona 
(white).  Red  DucheaK — 2  yr. 
V<i.  1  plantH  only  9  1.7. *5  each, 
all  three  9.1. (Ni,  poatpald.  We  auKKeat  ortlerinK  now 
to  Inaure  early  delivery. 

FREE  — COMPLETE  NURSERY  BOOK! 


Showa  beautiful  color  photos  of 


creatlona.  Write. 


ANDREWS  NURSERY.  Bex  931.  Faribault,  Minn. 

DO  Years  of  Quality  and  Service 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 


Write  for  free  information  e.xplaining  how- 
to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own  hack- 
yard.  Address: 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  145  Calumbus,  Kansas 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 


with  this  little  drill  that  sow 
pinches,  packets,  or  powrids 
Without  dribble  or  waste. 
Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
neat  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  E  Kcellent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 
olongside  the  row. 


UKlIJv  only  $4.30 
with  .Marker  $4.75 
with  ex.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $4.65 
with  lM)th  marker 
ami  hop|>er 
$5.10 

Write  for  free  circular  F 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER 


NO.  CHATHAM 
HEW  YORK 
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NEWER 


BETTER 


VOW 


VEGETABLES  FOR  1952 


Products  of  the  continuous  program  carried 
on  at  our  8  breeding  stations; 

BEANSs  Tenderlong  15 

Ranger  (half-runner) 

POLE  BEANS:  Potomac 

LIMA  BEANS:  Evergreen 
Clark's  Bush 


CABBAGE: 

CARROT: 


Early  Glory 

Chanticleer 
Long  Imperator 


SWEET  CORN:  Erie  (yellow  hybrid) 
Peoria  (white  hybrid) 


CUCUMBER: 

ONIONS: 

PEAS: 

RAOISH: 

TOMATO: 


Marketer  (slicing) 
Model  (pickling) 

Asgrow  Hybrid  series 

Cody  (early) 

Rondo  (late) 

Buccaneer 

Jefferson  (wilt  resistant) 


These  scientifically  bred,  thoroughly  tested  va¬ 
rieties  are  described  In  our  Growers  Guide  sent 
free  on  request. 

YOUR  LOCALDEALER  HAS  ASGROW  SEEDS 
—  IF  NOT,  PLEASE  WRITE  US 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Atlanta  2  Cambridge,  N.Y.  Indianapolis  25 
Memphis  2  Milford,  Conn.  Oakland  4 
Son  Antonie  11 


GOOD  BOOKS  FOR 
GOOD  FARMING 

1.  SOIL  OEVELOPMENT 

By  EDWARD  H.  FAULKNER.  .An  rxriting  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  garden  and  farm  soil 
manaitement,  by  the  author  of  the  revolutionary 
book,  Plouman’s  Folly.  Mr.  Faulkner  shows 
conclusively  that  .soil  is  what  you  make  it,  what¬ 
ever  the  character  of  your  plot  or  field.  $3.00 

2.  THE  FARMER’S  HANOBOOK 

By  JOHN  M.  WHITE.  The  latest  authoritative 
information  from  many  sources  —  ai;ricultural 
bulletins,  the  United  States  Department  of  .Ai^ri- 
culture,  ai;rirultural  rollei;es,  experiment  stations, 
and  practical  farmers.  Checked  by  experts  to  in¬ 
sure  the  best  and  most  recent  information  on  all 
phases  of  farming.  Revised  edition.  $4.95 

3.  THE  BUSINESS  OF  FARMING 

By  HERRELL  DeGRAFF  &  LADD  HAY- 
STE.AD.  This  fine  book  covers  the  profit  side 
of  farming.  Four  complete  sections  show  you 
many  practical  plans  for  profitable  farm  opera¬ 
tion:  soil  management,  equipment  management, 
labor  management,  and  farm  organization.  $3.00 

4.  VERTICAL  FARM  DIVERSIFICATION 

By  D.  HOWARD  DOANE.  One  of  America’s 
best-known  farm-management  experts  offers  a 
plan  by  which  the  farmer  goes  beyond  produc¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials  and  takes  over  some  of  the 
la.sks  usually  left  to  middlemen  and  retailers — 
and  gets  well  paid  for  it.  $2.75 

5.  MINERAL  NUTRITION  OF 

PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS 

By  FRANK  A.  GILBERT 


$2.75 

. USE  THIS  COUPON  TO  ORDER—— 

University  of  Oklahoma  Press— Dept.  2A,  Norman,  Okla. 
Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I  have 
circled  below. 

1  2  3  4  5 


Name  . . 
.Address 


City  .  Zone  State  . 

(  )  Payment  enclosed.  (  )  Send  C.O.D. 

(Pastage  extra) 


sheepman  is  going  out  ol  business.  A 
farmer  could  no  more  depend  on  it  than 
a  store  owner  could  depend  on  fire  sales 
as  a  source  of  merchandise  supply. 

In  addition  to  pasturing  the  wheat  for 
two  weeks  in  the  spring,  Brackney  used 
six  acres  of  permanent  blue  grass  pasture 
and  30  acres  of  rotation  pasture  to  carry 
his  flock  of  54  ewes,  56  lambs,  and  two 
rams  through  the  year.  “When  we  figured 
our  returns  for  the  year,”  Brackney  said, 
“we  found  that  we  had  cleared  $35  a 
head  for  each  ewe  o\er  and  above  the 
cost  of  bought  feed  and  hired  labor.  I 
figure  that  we  have  done  better  on  our 
investment  in  sheep  than  we  have  in  dairy 
cows  and  as  well  as  we  have  with  our 
hogs.” 

Though  he  has  done  well  with  his 
sheep,  Brackney  admits  that  he  has  not 
done  nearly  as  well  as  he  could  if  sheep 
were  his  major  li\’estock  enterprise.  Lamb¬ 
ing  late  in  the  year  in  order  to  fit  the 
sheep  in  with  his  hog  program  puts  his 
lambs  on  the  market  a  month  or  more 
after  the  top  prices  have  been  paid  and 
the  market  has  started  to  slide.  By  flushing 
his  ewes,  either  by  putting  them  on  good 
fresh  pasture  for  two  weeks  before  breed¬ 
ing  or  by  feeding  them  grain  for  this 
period,  he  could  undoubtedly  increase  his 
lamb  crop — a  friend,  Hobart  Hadley  who 
farms  near  Sligo,  Ohio,  gets  a  lamb  crop 
of  140  per  cent  by  flushing.  But  this 
would  require  more  work  than  Brackney 
can  spare. 

“If  I  weren’t  all  ready  in  sheep,”  he 
said.  “I  would  be  planning  to  get  a  few 
on  the  place.  I  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  advice  of  a  man  from  whom  I  rent  the 
90  acre  place,  O.  A.  Grimsley,  who  is  an 
old  hand  with  sheep.  If  /  were  to  advise 
anyone  on  starting,  I  think  that  I’d  tell 
them  to  start  small,  around  20  to  25  ewes, 
and  find  out  how  they  liked  sheep  and 
how  they  fitted  on  the  farm.  You  couldn’t 
start  with  many  less  than  20  and  make  it 
worth  while  owning  a  ram.” 

To  the  newcomer  in  any  livestock  ven¬ 
ture  comes  the  problem  of  starting  with 
grade  and  purebred.  The  answer  is  always 
the  same;  it  is  a  matter  of  individual 
choice  coupled  with  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  to  be  invested.  Right  now,  the 
purebred  people  have  a  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  starting  with  purebred  stock. 
“You  can  buy  a  purebred  ewe  today  for 
what  it  will  cost  you  to  buy  two  westerns; 
usually  the  ratio  is  one  to  five,”  they  say. 
“.Another  thing  to  consider  is  the  fact  that 
good  western  ewes  are  getting  harder  to 
buy.” 

Gene  Koester,  who  lives  near  Hebron, 
Kentucky,  would  agree  with  Brackney 
about  starting  small  in  sheep.  That  is,  he 
would  agree  if  he  would  speak  about  sheep 
at  all — usually  his  comments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  make  a  mule-skinner  blush. 
“We  started  with  75  head  of  ewes  and 
thought  for  a  while  we  were  doing  all 
right.  We  went  through  lambing  without 
much  of  a  loss  and  were  getting  really 


HERE’S  SAFER,  FASTER,  EASIER  han- 
dling  of  gasoline,  oil  and  other  liquids. 
Easy  back  and  forth  stroke  delivers  up  to 
20  gallons  a  minute  directly  to  fuel  tank  or 
other  receptacle.  High  suction  efficiency. 
Installs  easily  on  drums  or  skid  tanks. 
Either  hose  or  spout  outlet.  Thousands  in 
use.  See  your  oil  company  or  yourTokheim 
representative.  Do  it  soon! 

G«n«ro/  Producti  Division 

TOKHBIM  OIL  TANK  AND  FUMP  COMPANY 

1626  Wabash  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Factory  Brosstk:  1309  Howard  St,  Soo  FroeeiKO  3,  CalH. 
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KELLv  duplex 

FEED  MIXERS 

Aix  your  own  coltle,  hog,  poul- 
ry  feeds.  Gel  o  perfect  blend 
n  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
)er  100  lbs.  Rugged — easy  to 
•perote— absolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  and  prafil- 
ible  ta  make  yaur  awn  poultry 
itter  with  a  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
irusher — or  to  grind  groin  with 
)  Kelly  Duplex  Hammermitl. 
latisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
noney  bock.  Mali  coupon  to- 
lay  for  full  details. 


Verlital  Misers  —  all 
sites — smoll  os  '/i  ton 
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The  DUPLEX  MILL  (  MFC.  CO.,  lei  I,  Sprinffield,  Ohie 
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MAHERS  Of  fAMous  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


chesty  about  our  ability  as  shepherds. 
Then  we  ran  into  trouble,”  Koester  said 
in  an  expurgated  version  of  his  usual  story. 
“On  a  good  warm  day  we  penned  the 
flock  in  the  barn  and  drenched  the  whole- 
herd.  VVe  were  just  finishing  the  job  when 
a  neighbor  came  in  and  said,  ‘Hey  Gene, 
you  ought  to  go  out  and  see  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  to  your  sheep.’  I  went  out  into  the 
pasture  where  we’d  been  turning  them 
when  they  were  drenched  and  saw  about 
three  ewes  down  on  their  backs  dead.  I 
guess  we  had  overdosed  them.  The  worms 
were  just  pouring  out  of  them.  Before 
dark  we  had  lost  thirty-three  head.  Later 
in  the  summer  the  dogs  got  into  the  flock 
and  killed  three  ewes  and  a  purebred  buck 
and  ruined  the  other  buck.  Instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  lambs,  I  sold  eveiy  sheep  left  and  got 
out.  I  wouldn’t  have  another  sheep  on  my 
place  if  you  gave  me  Bo  Peep  to  go  with 
it.  If  you  feel  that  you  must  have  sheep, 
start  with  a  few  of  them — you  won’t  lose 
so  much  money  that  way.” 

Jap  Walker,  who  has  raised  purebred 
sheep  for  44  years  at  his  Woodbine  farm 
at  Gambier,  Ohio,  and  can  speak  as  force¬ 
fully  for  sheep  as  Koester  talks  against 
them,  believes  that  a  man  should  start  in 
a  small  way  if  he  is  going  to  go  in  sheep 
at  all.  “There  have  been  more  sheep 
ruined  by  being  put  on  bad  land  than  any 
other  cause,”  Walker  said.  “You  can’t  put 
sheep  on  woodlots  or  on  forage  that  has 
no  sustenance  and  expect  them  to  do  well. 
Sheep  should  be  put  on  rolling  land  that 
has  good  fertility  and  can  grow  decent 
forage.  They  ought  to  have  a  variety  of 
grasses — orchard  grass,  which  is  one  of  the 
first  up  in  the  spring,  blue  grass,  timothy, 
ladino,  alfalfa,  brome,  yellow-  and  sweet 
clover;  and  don’t  get  rid  of  the  quack 
grass.  Quack  grass  is  the  best  winter  pas¬ 
ture  we  have.  You  can  figure  your  pas¬ 
ture  at  the  rate  of  eight  ewes  to  the 
amount  of  pasture  it  would  take  to  feed 
one  Jersey  cow,  or  ten  ewes  to  the  pasture 
for  a  Holstein  or  Brown  Swiss.  And  there 
should  be  clean  running  water.  A  lot  of 
people  think  that  sheep  can  get  by  on 
dew,  but  they  won’t  thrive  on  it.  Stagnant 
water  won’t  do  because  the  snail  larva 
that  is  usually  there  are  hosts  to  the  liver 
fluke  that  attacks  sheep. 

The  pasture  land  should  be  fi-nced  with 
a  dog  proof  fence.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be 
particularly  strong,  but  it  should  be  five 
feet  high  and  there  shouldn’t  be  a  space 
larger  than  four  inches  between  wires.  It’s 
best  to  have  an  electric  wije  at  the  top 
and  bottom — the  electric  wire  won’t  affect 
the  sheep,  their  wool  insulates  them,  but 
it  will  make  a  dog  reconsider. 

“Sheep  equipment  is  simple  and  cheap. 
An  open  front  shed  is  plenty  of  protection 
for  them  even  as  far  north  as  Canada,  if 
lambing  takes  place  late  in  the  season; 
where  lambing  is  early  there  should  be  a 
well  ventilated  but  warm  barn.  They  stay 
on  pasture  as  long  as  they  can  get  a  spear 
of  rye  or  quack  grass  and  then  go  onto 
hay  or  clean  silage — they  can’t  take 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
.  .  .  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 

$«t  it  at  yovr  dtalar  or  writ* 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

1«1  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


rOUR  MODELS  ^  , 

-  Tills,  mulches,  weeds,  cul¬ 
tivates  —  works  the  soil 
instead  of  you!  Variable 
wheel  and  rotor  speeds  for 
ECti-cr  aggregate  control . . .  non- 
winding  tines.  M-E  works 
<  soil  earlier... keeps  work- 

•Ji  ing  spring,  summer,  fall... 

sii-cs  assures  bigger,  better 
■fs« — ^  crops.  Every  model  prop¬ 
erly  powered  yet  easy  to 
^  handle  —  and  there’s  one 
for  every  purse!  Try  it  — 
BiA-W4'y^  compare  it  —  now! 
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r  KONOMT 
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FREE  BOOKLET 


■ONDITIONER 


Filly  IllistriteS.  Write 
M-E.  333  Marin  St.. 
Siitk  Mileaikec.  Wis. 


Make  HAY  the  MEYER  VYay 

MEYER  WAY,  using  Meyer  Hay  Conditioner, 
cures  hay  35X  to  50X  sooner— saves  the 
day  that  makes  the  hayl  Stems  dry  fast  as 
leaves... leaves  stay  on. ..hay  retains  color, 
protein  and  up  to  300X  more  carotene 
(Vitamin  A).  Hoy  cured  MEYER  WAY  is  worth 
more  to  sell  or  feed.  Danger  of  sun  burn¬ 
ing,  bleaching  or  rain  spoilage  is  reduced. 

Writ!  for  FREE  Foldtr  and  Pricis  today! 
MEYER  MFC.  CO. 


ENDS  LABOR 
PROBLEMS  . . 


New  uses  discovered 
every  day!  Amazing 
I -man  machine  that 
picks  up  nuts  from 
ground  .  .  .  tosses 
out  dirt,  sticks,  leaves 
.  .  .  dumps  clean 
crop  into  sacks  or 
wagon.  Write  for  full 
details.  FREE  TEST 
on  your  crop. 

WRITE  DEPT.  FI 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 
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Proven 

for 

Almonds 
Walnuts 
Pecons 
Tung  Nuts 


Big  Farm  Production  Ahead 

The  Danuser  Digger  is  a  time  and  labor 
saver,  used  in  drilling  holes  for  fence 
posts,  foundations,  seedling  setting, 
transplanting,  etc.  Augers  from  4*  to 
24"  available.  Thousands  in  use  the 
world  over.  Write  for  literature  pertain¬ 
ing  to  your  model  tractor. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 

505-09  E.  Third  Si.  Fulton,  Mo. 
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mouldy  silage.  Before  lambing  and  during 
nursing  the  ewes  should  get  some  grain 
and  a  protein  supplement — a  good  dairy 
supplement  is  fine;  I’ve  even  seen  them 
fed  chicken  mash  and  hog  supplement  and 
get  by.  And  that’s  all  the  feed  they  get 
that  they  don’t  har\est  themselves. 

“Some  say  that  sheep  will  take  sick  and 
fall  dead  if  you  even  look  at  them,” 
Walker  continued.  “That  reminds  me  of 
the  fellow  who  took  a  gallon  jug  down  to 
the  store  and  had  it  filled  with  syrup. 
When  the  store  man  charged  him  for  two 
gallons,  the  fellow  said,  ‘I  don’t  mind  pay¬ 
ing  the  extra  money,  but  it  puts  an  awful 
strain  on  the  jug.’  If  you  take  care  of  the 
parasites,  sheep  are  exceptionally  healthy. 
You  never  hear  of  sheep  getting  TB  or 
Bangs  because  they’re  almost  immune  to 
them.  You  do  have  to  fight  parasites  with 
dips,  drenches,  and  also  by  alternating 
pastures.  They  bloat  quick,  so  we  don’t 
put  our  flock  on  pasture  until  we  have 
filled  them  with  a  good  feed;  and,  once 
they  are  on  pasture  we  don’t  take  them 
off.  I  can’t  remember  how  long  it’s  been 
since  we’ve  had  a  case  of  bloat.  But,  other 
than  that,  they’re  healthier  than  most 
livestock.” 

If,  like  Brackney,  a  farmer  comes  to 
a  moment  when  his  wheat  is  sold,  his  pig 
crop  fattened  and  off  to  market,  his  com 
har\’csted  and  his  winter  wheat  sown,  his 
sows  farrowed,  and  he  finds  that  time 
hangs  heavy  on  his  hands  while  he  waits 
for  the  land  to  dry  and  spring  plowing  to 
start — let  him  fill  in  his  spare  time  with 
sheep. 


HOW  TO  BORROW  MONEY 
TO  BUY  A  FARM 
(Continued  from  page  65) 
stretch  the  loan  past  that  point.  We  feel 
our  job  is  to  make  a  man  an  owner,  not 
to  keep  him  continually  in  debt  for  the 
better  part  of  his  productive  life. 

“A  man  who  is  making  substantial  re¬ 
payment  every  year  rapidly  builds  up  a 
healthy  equity  in  his  prop)erty;  then  if  he 
runs  into  trouble  we  can  always  refinance 
him.” 

This  building  and  loan,  which  is  more 
or  less  typical,  can  loan  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  of  its  office.  Its  rates  vary  from 
four  and  a  half  to  six  per  cent,  depending 
upon  the  risk  involved,  the  exjjerience  of 
the  borrower,  his  equity  in  the  property, 
its  location,  productive  potential  and  all 
the  other  details  stressed  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  appraisal  report. 

This  association  holds  its  loans  to  75 
per  cent  of  appraised  value  and  usually 
stays  well  within  a  $25,000  limit.  Pay¬ 
ments  on  both  principal  and  interest  are 
semi-annual. 

Whereas  some  lenders  feel  that  the  land 
is  their  chief  source  of  security  on  a  farm 
mortgage,  and  others  place  equal  empha¬ 
sis  on  both  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  the  borrower,  the 


There’s  nothing  like 
Woven  Wire  Fence 
and  AMERICAN 
tops  ’em  oil.” 


—HOMER 

CARON, 

RIOOMER, 

WISCONSIN 


** AMERICAN  FENCE  stands  up 
well  in  this  country.  I  buy 
about  1000  to  2000  rods 
at  a  time.  It  has  given 
me  real  service." 

—RAY  S.  JARREH,  RRITTON, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


"I’ve  used  AMERICAN  FENCE 
for  over  30  years — and  it’s 
still  holding  tight." 

—EMU  OSMUNDSON,  OEUVAN,  MINN. 


offvn^^ 

1. 

4  fttW  .  w„es 


Why  farmers  like 
American  Fence 


•  Satisfied  users  are  the  best 
salesmen  for  American  Fence. 
Some  like  it  because  it  lasts  a 
long  time.  Others  prefer  it  be¬ 
cause  it  saves  them  weeks  of 
work  and  puts  an  end  to  fencing 
troubles  ...  or  it  can  be  moved 
without  damage. 

VV’hatever  their  reasons,  they 
agree  that  American  Fence  does 
the  job  they  want  it  to  do.  That’s 
why  American  Fence  is  the 
farmer’s  favorite. 

See  your  U  •  S  •  S  .American 
Fence  dealer.  He  also  handles 
poultry  fence,  barbed  wire  and 
other  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  products. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  FREE  BOOKLET 

1 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Diviaion  I 

846  Rockefeller  Building  . 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio  I 

Pleaae  send  me  your  booklet,  “Fencing — A  Production  Tool  to  Increase  ! 
Farm  Prohts.”  j 

Name .  | 

Address . ' . . .  j 

City . State  .* .  I 


U*S*S  AMERICAN  FENCE 

There's  more  American  Fence  in  use  than  any  other  brand! 


AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  DIVISION,  GENERAL  OFFICES:  aEVELANO,  O. 

COLUMIIA-CENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION,  SAN  FRANCISCO  TENNESSEE  COAL  I  IRON  DIVISION,  FAIRFIELD,  ALA. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Garden  Master 


•  rowttnii  I'/i  N.e.  t  stiatton  in«im 

•  VIISATIlf;  MOWS.  sues.  CUlTIVATtS,  NAIIOWS,  nC 

•  lAIOI  SAVINft  roWH.TAKIOM  MAS  MANT  USIS 

•  irriA  tow  oriiATiN*  costs  satis  monit 

•  IIICISION  CONSTIUCTION— lUIlT  SOI  MAID  SIITiCI 
_ Send  for  our  Complete  Caieleg 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO  .  Inc 
142  GREENE  STREET  N.  Y.  12.  N.  Y. 


For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES: 

The  Midget  —  wgt.  62  lbs.  —  5.500  G.P.H. 

The  Pelican  2"  —  wgt.  70  lbs.  —  7.500  G.P.H. 

The  Hawk  2"  —  wgt.  110  lbs.  —  10.000  G.P.H. 

The  Eagle  3'  —  wgt.  117  lbs.  —  18.000  G.P.H. 


Send  for  Bulletin  7~LW~I3 

rw- 

THE  GORMAN-RUPP  CO. 

MANSFIELD.  OHIO  i 
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1$  whot  you  make  it  TODAY 


Peirion-Moore  Farm  Driers  are 
available  in  nine  models,  and 
are  equipped  to  burn  fuel  oil, 

L.P,  Gas  or  Natural  Gas. 

WHY  RAISE  GOOD  HAY 

—THEN  LOSE  IT! 

Eliminate  weather  risks!  Hay  ruttinas  that  miaht 
be  total  losses  due»t#-wet  weather  can  be  harvested 
with  just  one  day  of  aood  weather  .  .  ,  and 
food  values  will  be  tivo  to  four  times  that  of 
ordinary  hay. 

I  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  | 


PEIRS0N,.^^MQ0RE 


LEXINGTON 


INC. 


KENTUCXy 


The  first  farm  drier  to  be 
Underwriters  Laboratories  Approved  [ 


Can  you  control  pests 
more  effectively  at 
less  cost? 

INSECT 
RESISTANCE 
IN  CROP  PLANTS 

by  Reginald  H.  Painter 

Entomologist,  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Gives  Important  onswers  to  this 
important  question. 

improved,  insevt'resistant  varieties  of  major  crops 
have  been  developed  by  the  author  and  his  co-workers 
during  25  years  of  experimentation.  In  this  t>ook  he 
presents  the  results  of  this  work  and  of  similar  work 
by  other  investigators.  He  explains  all  that  is  known 
<.l>out  the  mechanisms  of  resistance  and  factors  that 
effect  the  permanence  of  resistance.  The  work  done 
on  specific  crops  is  then  described  in  detail,  with 
comparative  data  on  control  by  insecticides  and  by 
plant  resistance  where  both  are  possible.  The  factors 
of  both  plant  physiology  and  insect  biology  that  enter 
into  plant  resistance  to  insects  are  fully  considered. 
Conclusions  on  the  methods  and  problems  in  breeding 
for  resistance  to  insects,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
work  done  so  far.  are  given  in  a  final  chapter,  (  om- 
prehensive  bibliographies  on  the  many  aspects  of  the 
subject  and  on  specific  crops  are  an  important  and 
valuable  feature  of  the  book. 

SEE  IT  ON  APPROVAL 


SIGNED 

ADDRESS 


Th.  Macmilla.  Co.,  60  Fifth  Av...  N.  Y.  11 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  INSECT  RESISTANCE 
IN  CROP  PLANTS.  I  will  either  remit  the  full 
price.  $9.50.  or  return  the  book  in  ten  days. 


secretary  is  emphatic  about  the  primary 
importance  of  the  man  in  the  deal. 

“The  land  can  be  ruined  in  one  season,” 
he  points  out.  “We  like  to  lend  to  a  man 
vvho  has  experience  and  who  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  the  maintenance  of  property 
— at  his  own  expense.” 

Insurance  Loans 

Insurance  companies  make  farm  loans 
of  all  varieties,  depending  upon  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  territoiy  in  which 
they  happen  to  be  operating.  They  arc 
highly  selective  in  the  type  of  land  they 
will  finance.  They  like  big  loans,  won’t 
consider  a  farm  of  less  than  fifty  acres, 
and  at  Mid-west  prices  are  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  land  selling  around  .$200  an 
acre  or  better. 

They  will  loan  up  to  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  a  farm  and  the 
appraisal  is  fairly  liberal,  that  is.  they  arc 
running  about  twenty  per  cent  under 
market  prices. 

The  interest  rate  in  the  territory  men¬ 
tioned  is  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  the 
term  twenty  years  with  annual  payments 
of  two  per  cent  of  the  principal.  Maxi¬ 
mum  payments  are  limited  to  one-fifth  of 
the  original  principal  in  any  one  year. 

On  this  selective  type  of  loan,  insurance 
companies  feel  that  the  land  is  the  im¬ 
portant  element  of  security.  The  com¬ 
panies  won’t  deal  with  an  applicant  with 
a  bad  credit  rating,  of  course,  and  prefer 
a  borrower  of  farming  experience  or  one 
who  is  able  to  hire  good  management. 

Like  other  lenders,  insurance  companies 
require  fire  and  windstorm  insurance  on 
the  improvements  and  want  their  title  pro¬ 
tected  by  title  insurance.  Title  insurance 
will  cost  a  borrower  about  $2.50  per  thou¬ 
sand. 


Bank  Loans 

WTile  commercial  banks  hold  a  good 
portion  of  the  nation’s  farm  loans,  their 
historic  function  is  the  provision  of  short 
term  rather  than  long  term  credit.  For 
this  reason  they  are  not  the  best  soun  e  for 
farm  real  estate  loans.  Laws  governing  the 
activities  of  state  banks  are  established  by 
their  local  states.  National  banks  are 
definitely  restricted  to  a  term  of  five  years 
on  farm  mortgages  when  payment  is  to  be 
made  in  a  lump  sum.  They  may  lend  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  if  40  per  cent  of  the 
loan  is  amortized  in  that  period. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


WITH  REES  AND  HONEY 

MUTH’S  BIG  I»52  BARGAIN  CATA¬ 
LOG  offers  Iiee  keeper's  supplies  direct 
at  lowest  prices.  There’s  always  a  de¬ 
mand  for  honey  and  Rood  profits  in 
beekeeping.  We'II  buy  your  honey. 

BIGOER  CROPS — BETTER  PROFITS 

Vou’Il  have  bigger  crops  when  you  keep 
l>ees.  Bees  iratlinate  your  orchards,  gar¬ 
den  and  field  crops.  You  can  increase 
farm  yield  and  make  money  from  your 
honey  crop.  Write  for  FREE  catalog 
and  full  details  TUD.AYt 


FRED.  W.  MUTH  CO. 


Poarl  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Dept.  221  Cincinnati  2,  O. 


UNEQUALLED 

For 

Conditioning  Pastures 

the  flexible 

HOMER  TINE  HARROW 


The  many  separate  uses  of  this  English  Tine 
Harrow  make  it  the  first  choice  for  grassland 
farming.  Manufactured  in  England  by 
Homers  .  .  .  the  Flexibility  of  this  type 
harrow  allows  it  to  follow  the  contour  of 
the  land  .  .  .  distributing  fertilizer  evenly 
for  more  profitable  grassland. 

The  action  of  the  tine  is  lieneficial  to  the 
sod  and  results  in  more  productive  grassland. 
Perfect  for  finishing  seed  lieds.  When  turned 
over  the  harrow  liecomes  a  chain  harrow. 
Two  harrows  can  lie  drawn  side  by  side. 
Hard  steel  links  with  Si/,"  tines.  Sup¬ 
plied  in  various  widths  and  weights.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  drag  weights  and  spreader. 
Write  for  additional  information  on  this 
and  other  types  of  harrows. 

.ATTENTION  DEALERS:  We  still  have 
some  free  territories.  Please  contact  us. 


AMERICAN  DISTRIBUTORS 

FUERST  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

NEW  YORK  ACCNCT 
i7  NASSAU  STRUT  NEW  TOAN  38  N.  Y. 


/i  ern  saddles,  bits, 

bridles,  spurs.  Stable  blankets.  Girths. 
Caveson  sets.  Other  horse  equipment. 


SHOW  HALTERS 

Babv  beef,  cow,  calf 
or  bull  show  hal¬ 
ters.  Complete  se¬ 
lection.  Cow  blan¬ 
kets  in  all  sizes. 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 

Today,  as  for  the  past  51 
years,  Boyt  is  still  making 
the  strongest  work  harness 
in  America.  Also  available  are  horse 
collars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment,  and  many  other 
items  of  particular  interest  to  the  farmer 
and  sportsman. 


FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  feature 
Boyt  items.  For  free  catalog,  write  The 
Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


QAVT  craftsmen  in  leather  and  canvas 
Dw  I  I  WHERE  STRENGTH  IS  REQUIRED 
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A  good  thing  about  a  commerc  ial  bank  is  that  its  relationship 
with  the  borrower  is  likely  to  make  him  satisfied  with  his  loan. 
The  banker  and  the  borrower  are  quite  likely  on  friendly  terms 
with  each  other;  the  banker  is  something  like  the  family  doctor 
as  a  source  of  advice  on  economic  matters. 

So  when  Joe  Smith  or  Harry  Brown  buy  a  farm  or  add  to 
their  holdings,  naturally  the  first  place  they  think  of  going  for 
financing  is  to  sec  Banker  Jones.  The  technicalities  of  the  appli- 
cation  arc  brushed  aside,  for  Jones  doesn’t  have  to  read  a  c|ues- 
tionnairc  to  get  the  mc-asure  of  these  men  and  he  probably  knows 
the  property  as  well  as  he  knows  them.  This  makes  the  whole 
deal  informal  and  quick.  If  the  loan  can’t  be  made  the  applicant 
is  adv’ised  of  the  fact  and  possibly  helped  to  work  out  another 
approach  to  his  problem.  If  the  loan  looks  good  it  is  closed  in 
short  order. 

Most  banks  are  limited  to  a  loan  of  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
appraisal  and  interest  rates  will  be  found  to  run  upwards  of  5 
per  cent,  depending  on  the  risk. 

A  rather  common  way  of  writing  a  bank  loan  is  to  write  the 
note  for  one  year  and  record  a  mortgage  providing  that  it  may 
be  renewed  for  any  unpaid  balance  each  year  up  to  five. 

It  is  probable  that  most  loans  of  commercial  banks  are  not 
amortized,  though  the  trend  is  toward  this  practice  and  the 
.American  Bankers  Association  urges  its  adoption. 

A  very  dangerous  practice  is  followed  in  some  sections  where 
competition  among  lenders  is  inactive.  This  is  the  making  of 
real  estate  mortgages  on  a  six-month  note  with  the  promise  of 
renewal  at  the  end  of  the  period.  While  there  may  be  no  doubt 
about  the  bank’s  sincerity  as  to  the  renewal,  a  sudden  tightening 
of  credit  might  force  it  to  call  some  of  these  loans  at  maturity, 
putting  the  mortgagor  in  an  embarrassing  situation  and  even 
causing  a  local  panic  if  many  such  loans  are  called. 

A  cardinal  rule  for  every’  land  buyer  is,  don’t  finance  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  on  short  term  credit. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Loans 

Finally  we  come  to  the  Federal  Land  Banks  which  now  hold 
about  a  billion  dollars  in  farm  mortgages.  The  Land  Banks  were 
started  in  1916  with  money  subscribed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  money  has  all  been  repaid  and  the  twelve  banks  in 
strategic  parts  of  the  country  are  now  all  farmer  owned  and 
controlled.  The  banks  are  located,  among  others,  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Omaha,  Xeb. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Houston,  Texas.  If  there  is  no  Land  Bank  near  you  it  need  not 
bother  you,  because  you  won’t  have  to  go  directly  to  the  bank 
lor  a  loan  anyhow.  They  do  not  receive  deposits  from  the  public 
nor  do  they  engage  in  a  general  banking  business.  They  make 
and  seiA'ice  farm  loans  through  the  local  cooperatively-owned 
National  Farm  Loan  .Associations,  one  of  which  you  can  find 
not  too  many  miles  fiom  your  farm. 

The  Land  Banks  have  been  pace  setters  in  the  farm  loan  field 
with  their  low  interest  rates  and  long  term  contracts.  Four  per 
cent  is  the  rate  prevailing  generally  throughout  the  country  on 
their  loans,  though  in  some  areas  where  loans  are  smaller  and 
the  money  market  tighter  they  run  as  high  as  four  and  a  half 
and  five  per  cent  '  the  Columbia,  South  Carolina  bank,  for  in¬ 
stance).  Their  terms  are  for  33  years,  with  some  loans  consid- 
isered  somewhat  riskier  set  up  on  a  20-year  basis. 

Payment  is  semi-annual  on  the  equal  installment  plan.  The 
same  principal  payment  is  paid  each  time,  but  the  interest  is 
reduced  as  the  principal  amount  owned  becomes  smaller.  The 
borrower  has  the  pri\ilege  of  repaying  the  entire  amount  at  any 
time,  or  he  may  deposit  up  to  four  years’  installments  in  a  future 
payment  fund  on  which  he  draws  four  per  cent  interest. 

'Fhe  loans  are  all  made  through  the  local  Farm  Loan  .Asso¬ 
ciations  which  are  completely  farmer  owned  and  controlled. 
Every  borrower  must  buy  sto<  k  in  the  assoi  iation  to  the  extent 
of  five  per  cent  of  his  loan,  thereby  becoming  a  member  of  the 
association.  This  increases  the  cost  of  his  loan,  but  since  the 
Land  Bank  usually  pays  a  fair  sized  dividend  to  the  association, 
an  appreciable  part  is  passed  to  the  stockholder. 

.Ever>-  association  has  five  to  seven  directors  and  a  full-time 
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1 

AMERICA'S  JUlMt  AND 

Mo6t  Campi^ 

’52! 

CARDEN  f  RACTOR  LINE  I  i 

Gard’n  Mast’r  is  a  sensational  performer,  with  widest  versatility.  It’s  so 
rugged  and  powerful  ...  so  economical  to  operate  ...  so  easy  to  maneuver 
in  restricted  areas.  Length  74?4";  widtfi  33";  plant  clearance  19";  variable 
tread  width  28"  to  38";  auto-type  steering,  differential  and  transmission. 
Power  take-off  and  attachments  for  year-round  use.  See  Gard’n  Mast’r  ... 
and  you’ll  see  something  new,  different,  outstanding! 


Write  for  Literature.  Address  Dept.  Q, 


GARDEN-ALL  TRACTOR,  INC.,  LIBERTY,  INDIANA 


Wheel¬ 

base^ 


Compact,  Perfectly  Balanced 
for  Amazing  Maneuverobifify 


3  Speeds  Forward; 
1  Reverse. 


IN  THE  ENTIRE 
WALKING-TYPE  FIELD 

...There’s  Nothing 
At  A//.. .Like 
GARDEN. ALL! 


INSTANT  TOOL 
ATTACHMENT 


New  anil  exclusive  on 
Garden-All!  A  alight 
movement  of  your  wrists 
and  attachments  are  on  or 
off.  So  quick  ...  and  with¬ 
out  any  tools. 


MODELS 
2  to  4V^  H.  P. 


•  •  .  each  n  big 
value  .  •  .  each 
with  a  big  list  of 
6ne  attachmenu. 


EXCLUSIVE  DEPTH 
CONTROL  No 


stooping 
.  .  .  no  stopping  to  change 
depth  of  tools.  You  can  do  it 
with  the  tractor  in  motion  ... 
simply  by  raising  or  lowering 
your  hands.  It’s  a  big  feature 
and  ONLY  Garden-All  has  it! 


FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail* 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  position 
shows  at  a  glance  that 
the  water  is  positively 
shut  off  and  is  your  guar¬ 
antee  against  freezing 
and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  instoU- 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmhieteii  99,  Del. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

Wilmiagtoa  99,  Dal. 

Please  send  information  about  Vouel  frost-proof 
closets  and  Vo^el  frost-proof  hydrants. 

•NAME  . 

.\DI)RESS  . 

TOWN  .  STATE  . 


TWO-WAY 


DITCHERS  I  TERRACERS 

For  use  with  Ford,  Feieuson, 

John  Deere,  Farmall  “C”, 

Case  V'AC,  and  other  tractors 
havini;  hydiaulic  pouer.  Other  models  available 
for  pull  type  tractors. 

One-man  tools  for  lotv-cost  terracing,  ditchine, 
back-fillinir,  sradine.  cleanim;  feed  Jots,  and 
other  farm  jobs.  FREE  literatuie.  Mail  coupon. 

|~  Owensboro  Ditcher  L  Grader  Co.,  Inc.  ! 


Owensboro,  Kentucky 
Send  literature  to: 


Name  _ _ 

Address  _ 

City 


State. 


secretary-treasurer.  Application  is  made  to 
the  sccrctar\’-treasurcr,  who,  upon  deter¬ 
mining  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  loan,  makes  his  own  inspection  of 
the  farm  and  then  recommends  that  an 
appraiser  be  sent  out  to  place  a  value  on 
it.  The  appraisers  are  civil  scrxice  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Government. 

And  here  comes  the  rub.  The  Land 
Bank  appraisers  use  a  complicated  for¬ 
mula  based  on  “normal  agricultural  value” 
and  the  Bank  will  loan  up  to  65  per  cent 
of  that  appraisal.  These  normal  agricul¬ 
tural  values,  however,  result  in  such  low 
appraisals  in  comparison  with  market 
prices  that  most  associations  arc  now  find¬ 
ing  themselves  confined  to  loans  for  re¬ 
financing  and  improvement  and  arc  doing 
a  big  business  in  those  two  types. 

R.  H.  Pepper,  in  charge  of  all  appraisals 
for  the  Louisville  District,  puts  it  this 
way.  “.  .  .  A  fellow  with  $20,000  cash 
wants  to  buy  a  farm  that  on  today’s  mar¬ 
ket  will  sell  for  $40,000.  To  start  with,  if 
he  does  not  have  any  more  money  than 
that  and  docs  not  own  any  livestock  or 
equipment  we  do  not  believe  he  is  ready 
to  buy  a  farm  of  that  price.  As  you  know, 
under  the  mechanized  system  of  farming 
found  today,  adequate  livestock  and  equip¬ 
ment  necessitates  almost  as  large  an  in¬ 
vestment  as  the  investment  in  the  real 
estate.  Our  normal  agricultural  value  ap¬ 
praisal  on  that  farm  will  give  a  valuation 
of  about  $20,000  against  which  the  bank 
can  loan  up  to  65  per  cent  or  $13,000  on 
a  long-term  basis,  usually  from  20  to  34 
years.  The  buyer  would  need,  in  addition 
to  a  substantial  down  payment  on  the 
farm,  an  equity  in  a  reasonable  amount  of 
livestock  and  equipment  in  order  to  be  in 
position  to  have  a  reasonable  chance.” 

The  Land  Banks  prefer  an  abstract  or 
certificate  of  title  to  back  up  their  loans, 
but  will  also  accept  title  insurance.  This, 
of  course,  is  at  the  borrower’s  expense,  as 
is  also  the  fee  of  recording  the  mortgage. 

If  you  want  to  borrow  money  for  a 
farm,  you’ll  find  some  of  the  best  terms 
available  at  the  Land  Banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  mutual  savings  banks  that 
make  a  specialty  of  such  investments.  If 
you  have  a  relatively  small  down  pay¬ 
ment  at  hand,  the  Land  Bank  won’t  be 
able  to  help  you  much.  If  you’re  buying 
just  a  small  place  or  in  a  location  off  the 
beaten  path,  the  insurance  companies 
won’t  be  too  interested  in  your  case  and 
you’ll  probably  do  best  with  a  local  com¬ 
mercial  bank  or  an  individual. 

So  far  as  details  of  thf  contract  arc 
concerned,  don’t  sacrifice  a  long  term  for 
a  lower  interest  rate;  see  that  the  con¬ 
tract  permits  prepayment  of  the  principal 
and  that  the  loan  w’ill  be  amortized  at  a 
rate  consistent  with  the  earning  power  of 
the  farm. 

And  if  you  find  yourself  having  trouble 
convincing  a  lender  you  should  have  as 
much  as  you  want,  remember  that  old 
definition  of  a  banker — a  man  who  will 
make  you  a  loan  if  you  can  pro\c  you 
don’t  need  it. 


The  real  facts  about 

son  TESTING 

on  your  farm 


An  illustrated  booklet  containinji  full 
information  about: 

The  importance  of  soil  tests 
How  they  should  he  made 
Reading  results  of  tests 
How  fields  should  be  sampled 
The  Major  plant  foods 
The  Minor  plant  foods 
Liming 

Written  for  the  fanner’s  understanding 
Sent  free  —  without  obligation 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

Clip  this  ad  to  your  letterhead  and  send  to 

LaMOHE  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Towson,  Baltimore  4,  Md. 

For  more  than  30  years  developers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  soil  testinif  equipment 
used  the  world  over. 


EXAM  I  N  E 


FREE 

THE 

COW  OWNER’S 
HANDBOOK 


Complete  How-to-do-it  Guidance 
on  the  Care  and  Feeding  of  Cows 

If  you  want  to  save  money  ...  if  you  want 
cows  that  are  healthier  and  produce  more  .  .  . 
if  you  want  to  know  what  to  do  in  emergencies 
and  sickness  .  .  .  send  now  for  your  lO-day  free 
examination  copy  of  this  complete  handbook  cn 
how  to  care  for  cows. 

Witttvn  by  l>r.  E.  T.  Baker*  a  practicing  veterinarian 
for  the  paRt  37  years.  **The  Cow  Owner’s  Handbook** 
Is  a  Imok  you  will  turn  to  a^aln  and  airaln— 'a  constant 
source  of  authoritative  advice  that  may  save  you  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars. 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS 

What  to  do  when  a  cow  loses  her  cud.  What  to  do  about 
caked  udder:  caked  bag*  mastitis:  mammitU.  How  to 
stop  hemorrhages.  The  rlfrht  way  to  drench  a  row.  How 
to  tap  a  desperately  bloat^  cow  in  the  rlRht  place.  How 
to  keep  milk  production  at  a  hlsrh  peak.  How  to  handle 
Fresh  Cow  problems.  How*  to  keep  communicable  diseases 
from  spreading  to  other  animals  or  humans.  How  to 
care  for  the  cow  during  calving.  What  to  use  when 
you’re  out  of  standard  medicine  for  your  cow.  How 
should  your  cow  diet  if  she  priMluces  bloody  milk.  The 
causes  of  bitter  milk  and  how  to  prevent  it.  How  to 
hasten  a  cow’s  recovery  from  milk  fever.  How  to  de¬ 
tect  and  what  to  do  for  digestive  troubles.  Feeding 
grain,  hay.  roughage,  appetizers,  salt  and  water,  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins.  Poisons  affecting  cattle,  and  their 
antidotes.  How  and  when  to  dehorn  a  calf.  How  to  con¬ 
trol  Diarrhea  In  a  young  calf.  What  to  do  when  a  calf 
has  Rickets.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

SEND  NO  MONEYI  FIII  in  and  mall  the  coupon  below 
to  get  your  frt-v-i'X.uiiinatlon  copy  of  “The  Cow  Owner’s 
Handbook.**  Use  it  for  10  days  without  cost  or  obligation. 

. MAIL  COUPON  TODAY . 

Prentice-Mall.  Inc.*  Dept.  M-rQ*3St 
70  Fifth  Avenue*  New  York  11.  N.  V. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  “The  Cow  Owner's  Handbook**  for  10 
days  free  examination.  Within  lU  days  I  will  either  remit 
93.93  iplus  a  few  cents  postage)  or  return  the  book  and 
owe  nothing. 


Name 


Address 
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NEW  TRICKS  IN  CORN 
(Continued  from  page  68) 

Directly  behind  the  coulter  arc  two  12-ineh  sweeps.  One 
rides  high  and  stirs  up  the  ground  surface  and  at  the  same  time 
moves  the  stalks  and  rubbish  to  one  side  to  leave  a  clean  space 
for  the  corn  planter  to  operate  in.  Just  behind  the  first  sweep 
another  is  mounted  so  that  it  stirs  the  ground  up  at  a  depth  of 
eighth  inches,  and  at  the  same  time  deposits  fertilizer  at  the 
eight-inch  depth  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  plow-sole  fertilizer 
attachment  does.  With  this  sweep,  Dr.  Scarseth  put  800  lbs.  of 
10-10-10  down  per  acre  to  be  used  by  the  corn  when  its  roots 
reach  down  and  it  is  ready  to  make  its  big  growth  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer.  The  next  item  in  the  production  line  on  this  tool  is  a 
rotary’  hoe,  which  scrv’cs  to  fluff  the  ground  and  break  up  any 
clods.  Further  back  is  the  corn  planter  unit  which  is  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  type  with  a  large  fertilizer  hopper.  Riding  as  an  out¬ 
rigger  on  the  planter  unit  is  another  notched  disc  and  a  sweep 


THE  LAST  WORD  on  corn  comes  from  the  picker.  These  two 
yields  come  from  the  some  field.  The  pile  on  the  right  is  from 
on  acre  that  hod  been  treated  with  30  gallons  of  Barrett  "Solu¬ 
tion  32”  to  supply  100  pounds  of  nitrogen.  It  produced  99 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  of  15  72%  moisture  and  8.3  Ve  protein. 
The  wagon  load  on  the  left  came  from  an  acre  that  had  no 
nitrogen  added.  It  produced  57  bushels  of  corn  of  15 ’72% 
moisture,  6.4%  protein. 

to  stir  the  ground  up  and  kill  most  of  the  weeds.  After  the 
planting  a  pair  of  small  discs  close  the  row.  The  final  touch  is 
given  by  a  deflated  tire  mounted  on  a  steel  rim.  This  firms  the 
soil  with  a  pressure  much  like  that  given  to  a  vegetable  seed  row 
by  a  gardener  when  he  pats  the  ground  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  The  fertilizer  applied  as  a  starter  in  bands  beside  the 
seeds  by  the  planter  was  300  pounds  of  10-10-10  per  acre.  Each 
side  of  the  tractor  carries  this  series  of  tools  so  that  a  “once-over” 
does  the  entire  job  of  planting  two  rows  of  corn  from  soil  prep¬ 
aration  to  covering  up  the  seed,  in  a  high-speed  operation  of 
4  to  5  acres  a  day. 

Earn  While  Learning 

‘‘This  was  our  first  year  with  this  new  method  of  raising 
com,”  says  Dr.  Scarseth,  ‘‘and  we  learned  a  lot  of  things.  But 
even  while  we  were  learning  we  produced  125  bushels  to  the 
acre  on  15  acres.  We  didn’t  touch  the  ground  for  four  weeks 
after  we  planted.  Then  we  went  through  with  a  cultivator  which 
had  discs  mounted  on  it  instead  of  sweeps.  This  let  us  get  up 
quite  close  to  the  corn  rows.  We  knocked  the  weeds  down  and 
moved  them  over,  and  most  important,  left  a  good  mulch  on 
top  of  the  ground. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  the  good  land  in  this  country  can’t 
raise  corn  year  after  year  and  still  have  its  fertility  improved.  It’s 
all  a  matter  of  getting  the  plant  food  and  organic  matter  in  the 
ground.  The  heavy  stalk  crop  was  shredded  on  the  ground  at 
har\  esting.  This  plus  the  weeds  has  made  an  erosion-proof  cover 
for  the  winter.  We’re  avoiding  impacting  and  pulverizing  the 
soil,  and  providing  a  cover  against  erosion.  Contrast  this  method 
of  com  planting  to  the  old  way  of  plowing,  discing  and  harrow¬ 
ing  in  which  the  soil  is  broken  down  in  extremely  fine  particles, 
and  filters  down  and  forms  an  impermeable  coating  at  the  plow- 


ILLINOIS  TESTS  SHOW 

HORSEFLIES 

(TABANIDS) 

REDUCE 
BUTTERFAT  20% 

and  only  PYRENONE*  controls  tabonids 


TABANIDS  (horseflies)  reduced  butterfat  pro- 
duction  by  more  than  20^o  in  25  dairy  herds  on 
which  tests  were  conducted  in  Southern  Illinois, 
as  reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Economic  Entomology.  This  loss  was  elimin- 
ated  by  treating  12  of  the  25  herds  to  control 
tabanids  with  Pyrenone  insecticides  (even 
though  all  25  herds  were  previously  sprayed 
with  DDT.methoxychlor  or  oil  spray  repellents) . 

Spraying  with  Pyrenone  twice  a  week  or  oftener  reduced  taba¬ 
nids  by  90  per  cent  or  more,  and  even  once-a-week  spraying  re¬ 
duced  tabanid  population  by  85  per  cent. 

Butterfat  data  were  used  in  preference  to  milk  production  fig¬ 
ures,  since  it  was  felt  that  reduction  in  milk  flow  might  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  increase  of  butterfat  content,  the  report  points  out. 
However,  during  the  horse  fly  outbreaks  there  was  a  reduction  in 
butterfat  content  as  well  as  milk  flow. 

One  of  the  10  charts  and  tabulations  computed  from  these  tests 
is  shown  below.  Others  show  such  figures  as  the  count  of  tabanids 
per  animal  and  similar  data.  For  example,  during  July,  the  13  herds 
which  were  not  treated  with  Pyrenone  showed  an  average  of  8.50 
tabanids  per  animal  while  the  12  sprayed  herds  averaged  only 
0.38  tabanids  per  animal. 

“Animals  in  continuous  lactation  showed  highly  significant 
changes  in  the  slope  of  their  butterfat  production  gradients  at  the 
time  of  treatment,”  says  one  of  the  conclusions  from  this  test. 


30-MY  KMOOS  FItOM  MAT  I 


THIS  TABU  shows  the  effect  of  Pyrenone 
spraying  on  the  tabanid  population  and 
the  butterfat  production  per  cow.  Dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June,  the  12  treated  herds 
were  sprayed  with  DDT,  methozychlor 
or  oil  spray  repellents  which  are  not  ef¬ 
fective  on  tabanids.  As  the  build-up  of 
tabanid  population  proceeded  through 
June,  the  production  of  butterfat  drop¬ 
ped  more  than  20  per  cent. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  June  test  peri¬ 
od,  spraying  with  Pyrenone  was  begun 
on  the  12  herds  included  in  this  chart. 
Thera  were  13  other  herds  on  which  no 
Pyrenone  was  used.  During  July,  the 
butterfat  production  of  the  13  other 
herds  continued  to  go  down,  whereas  the 
12  herds  which  were  sprayed  with  Pyre¬ 
none  showed  a  return  to  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  butterfat,  as  shown  in  this  chart. 

By  August,  the  tabanid  infestation 
had  nearly  passed,  and  the  untreated 
herds  began  to  increase  in  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  still  was  more  than  20 
per  cent  below  what  it  had  been  before 
tabanids  appeared.  Meanwhile,  the  12 
treated  herds  included  in  this  chart 
maintained  normal  production. 


^Registered  trade  mark  of 
Notional  Distillers  fredwets 
Corporation,  fyronono  is 
supplied  to  manufacturers 
of  insocticidos  by  U.  S.  In¬ 
dustrial  Chemicals  Co.  Divi¬ 
sion  of  National  Distillers 
Products  Corporation,  60 
East  42nd  Street,  Now  York 
17,  N.  Y.  In  Cofsoda:  Nat¬ 
ural  Products  Corporertion, 
73t  Marin  Avortuo,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 
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U.  5.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed 


Make  your  Poultry  more  profitable  this  year 
than  ever  by  startinq  with  SUNBEAM 
CHICKS.  Bred  and  selected  under  official 
supervision  of  Ohio  Poultry  Imp.  Assn. 
These  choice  breeds  for  eqg  production 
improved  with  some  of  the  finest  R.O.P. 
Breeding. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns 
White  PlymoHth  Rocks 
lorred  Plymouth  Rocks 
New  Hompshires 
f  White  Wyondottes 

S.C  Rhode  Island  Reds 

THESE  3  PROFIT  MAKING  CROSSES 
FOR  BROILERS  AND  EGGS 

Wyon-Rocks 

Wyon-Homps 

Homp'Dots 

Plus  eleven  other  breeds  and  crossbreeds. 
Prompt,  reliable  service  given  all  orders, 
liberal  guarantees.  Hatching  year  around. 
Free  illustrated  catalog. 

Sunbeam  Hatchery 

BOX  40 

FINDLAy.  OHIO 


Here’s  a  book  you  need — especiallv  this  >ear, 
when  farm-hands  are  scarce.  You're  facing  a 
tough  problem — how  to  increase  production 
without  enough  help — but  vou  can  do  it  with 
proper  equipment.  So  send  now  for  LOUDEN 
Better  Barns  Book.  See  how  much  you  can  save 
with  the  kind  of  barn  and  equipment  vou  really 
need.  This  valuable  100-page  book  is  yours  for 
the  asking- — but  10c  to  cover  mail  cost  will  be 
appreciated.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERy  COMPANX 

323  W.  Court  St.  Fairfield.  Iowa 

Factory  Branch  —  Albany.  N.  V. 


sole  depth.  The  water  ean’t  get  through 
,  it  so  it  runs  ofT,  and  with  it  goes  your 
best  soil.” 

Dr.  Searseth  points  out  there  are  three 
things  to  look  out  for  in  this  “onee-over” 
method  of  corn  growing.  “First,  you’ve 
got  to  discipline  the  weeds.”  he  says,  “and 
the  way  you  keep  the  corn  ahead  is  by 
handicapping  the  weeds.  We  did  it  with  a 
disc  cultivator.  We  may  trv'  mowing  in  be¬ 
tween  rows  next  year  with  a  garden  trac- 
I  tor.  Second,  it  is  important  to  get  a  verv’ 

I  thick  stand  of  corn  so  the  weeds  will  be 
put  in  the  shade.  We  drilled  the  corn  in 
rows  40  inches  apart.  8  inches  between  the 
hills.  That  gave  us  a  corn  population  of 
17  to  18  thousand  plants  per  acre.  Third, 
there  has  to  be  lots  of  plant  food  in  the 
I  soil  if  you  want  to  grow  good  corn, 

I  because  the  weeds  take  plant  food  too. 

!  Weeds  take  nitrogen:  it  may  be  necessary' 
to  side  dress  with  nitrogen  at  the  time  that 
the  corn  is  laid  by.  On  some  of  our  corn 
we  used  200  pounds  of  ammonium 

I  nitrate  12  inches  out  from  the  rows  of 
corn.  6  inches  deep,  to  put  down  66 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  This  did 
make  a  difTcrence  in  the  rate  of  growth 
on  the  rows  that  were  treated.  A  potash 
shortage  may  develop  too  when  the  corn 
population  and  the  nitrogen  are  stepped 
up.  This  may  cause  root  rot  and  the  stocks 
will  fall  over.  .\  potash  shortage  can  be 
avoided  by  hav  ing  a  good  supply  in  the 
'  ground,  or  it  can  be  broadi  ast  early  in  the 
spring,  or  it  can  be  applied  in  a  side 
;  dressing.” 

1  “\Ve  haven’t  been  through  a  dry  year 
yet,”  says  Dr.  Searseth,  “but  we  will  have 
good  ground  cover  to  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion  and  we’ll  have  shade  from  the  dense 
growth  of  corn.  So  I  think  it  will  work 
just  as  well.  The  whole  idea  is  to  save 
cultivation  trips  over  the  ground  which 
i  cause  pulverized  soil,  cut  off  corn  roots, 
and  cost  money  and  time.  I’m  willing  to 
apply  extra  fertilizer  and  feed  the  weeds 
for  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Besides  they  build  organic  matter 
and  help  prevent  erosion,  and  I’m  ahead 
'  on  my  proht.  .And  incidentally,  many  of 
the  weeds  do  a  good  job  of  putting  down 
deep  roots  and  punching  holes  in  the  old 
plow-sole  layer  and  subsoil.” 

.Ammonia  Shooting 

Cotton  farmers  in  the  south  have  found 
that  shooting  ammonia  gas  into  their  soil 
ahead  of  planting  was  an  idea  hotter  than 
their  July  nights.  They  have  given  their 
cotton  yields  a  boost.  Big  tanks  of  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  connected  to  cultivator 
tines  are  a  familiar  sight  behind  tractors 
in  most  southern  states.  Last  year  am¬ 
monia  gas  was  used  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  with  surprising  results. 

Frank  Barnes  of  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  had  a  bigger  corn  crop  than  usual 
last  year,  a  year  when  it  didn’t  rain  on  his 
I  held  from  the  26th  of  June  until  the  24th 
I  of  .August. 

I  Here  is  how  he  did  it.  He  says,  “It  was 
I  a  wet  spring,  as  usual,  and  I  didn’t  get 


I 


Let  us  send  you  our  free  color  booklet 
about  the  wonderful  retirement  advan¬ 
tages  of  Ocala,  Marion  County,  Florida. 
Opportunities  for  citrus  growing,  cattle 
raising,  farming — in  a  land  where  good 
hshing.  comfortable,  healthful,  low-cost 
living  reign  supreme.  Send  coupon  today 
for  full  details. 


B  MR.  HAROLD  A.  GOFORTH 

Ocala  &  Marion  County  Chambar  of  Commerce 
Ocala  4,  Florida 

riease  ^enll  free  color  booklet  about  uomleiful  .Marion 
(  ouniy  to: 


Xante 


Address 


^  .  TAKE  BELSAW  PORTABLE  SAW- 

s>^smill  right  to  the  trees... 

T**RN  VALUABLE  LUMBER 

Do  "Custom  Sawing"  for  neigh- 
bors.  for  local  yards  —  BELSAW 
lasts  a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed — powered 
with  tractor  or  old  auto  engine.  Thousands 
^  in  use  for  commercial  sawing.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Beginners  get  ex- 
'  cellent  results.  Fast  mechanical  feed, 
I  positive  top  dogs,  steel  construction, 
safety  features.  Build  a  hig-profit 
business.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

SS73  FIELD  BUILDING 

3»S  WESTPORT  ROAD.  KANSAS  CITY  2,  MO. 


— RED  RICH 

STRAWBERRY 


ThN  new  Giant,  everbearlnsf 
>*fra\vlHTrv  has  the  most  mouth 


ilavop  you’ve  ever  tasted.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  Bit; — up  to  2"  arrosa 
^yet  tender  and  succulent. 
One  plant  produces  up  tn  1 2 
pint  In  a  single  picking.  Ber¬ 
ries  are  early  and  of  excellent 
«iuallty.  12  plants  $2.95.  25 
fdants  $.5.tM),  .5<i  plants  $H..5it. 
KMi  plants  $1.5. DO  Frepaid. 
FR  E E— Complete  Nursery 
Book  shows  color  photos  of 
new  creations.  Write 


r  ANDREWS  NURSERY  CO. 

SoK  930  Faribault.  Minn. 
BO  Years  of  Huatity  and  Senict 


FREE  CATALOG-i 


Box  3103  Noroton,  Conn.  Estob.  1943 


HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP 

Grand  Champion 
wether  1948  A  1951 
Grand  Champion 
pen  wethers  1949 
and  1950  Chicago 
International 


Information  and  breeders  list 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE..  DETROIT  3,  MICH. 


the  fields  plowed  and  disced  until  the 
middle  of  May.  I  had  read  some  about 
usin"  liquid  ammonia  to  supply  nitrogen 
for  corn  and  when  a  fellow  came  around 
and  said  he  was  going  to  do  some  ( ustoin 
work  for  Verkamp  Ammonia  Corp..  I 
decided  to  let  him  do  some  fields  for  me. 
It  would  help  me  catch  up  with  my  spring 
schedule.  I  had  four  fields  ready  and  I 
told  him  to  shoot  ammonia  into  all  of 
them,  leaving  a  100  foot  untreated  strip 
in  the  center  of  each  one.  All  of  the  fields 
had  been  in  sweet  clover  and  the  trash 
was  hard  to  co\er.  The  ammonia  fellow 
came  the  last  week  in  May  and  did  the 
whole  32  acres  in  three  days  with  a  Blue 
Nitro-shooter.  He  charged  .$3.00  an  acre 
to  apply  the  gas  and  added  on  the  cost 
of  the  ammonia  which  was  12c  a  pound. 
He  put  it  on  at  the  rate  of  80  pounds  of 
ammonia  per  acre  and  the  whole  job  cost 
me  $307  which  was  cheaper  than  I  could 
have  put  on  ammonium  nitrate  if  I 
counted  my  time  and  my  back. 

“The  tines  of  the  ammonia  shooter 
stirred  up  quite  a  bit  of  the  clover  trash 
and  when  we  got  on  it  three  days  later 
with  a  corn  planter,  it  was  no  sight  to 
show  a  neighbor.  ^Ve  applied  300  pounds 
of  3-12-12  per  acre  as  a  starter  fertilizer. 

“I  drove  around  the  countr\-  a  lot  dur¬ 
ing  that  dry  weather.”  says  Barnes,  “and 
I  didn’t  see  any  corn  that  came  along  as 
fast  as  mine.  What’s  more  it  never  did 
fire:  it  stayed  green  right  up  to  the  time 
it  started  to  ripen.  I  figured  the  ammonia 
helped  rot  that  heavy  clover  trash  and 
then  that  held  the  moisture — what  little 
there  was — until  the  corn  roots  got  it. 
There  was  quite  a  difTcrence  between  it 


If  engines  were  judged  on  the  same  basis  as  prize 
livestock,  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  would  be 
right  up  there  in  the  blue-ribbon  class! 

These  fine  engines  have  the  in-built  stamina  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  "heavy-duty  construction”, 
that  goes  far  beyond  initial  horsepower  ratings 
and  clean-cut,  compact  design.  In  every  type  of 
farm  power  service  within  a  3  to  30  H.P.  forage, 
WISCONSIN  Air-Cooled  Engines,  because  of  their 
dependability,  have  won  top  preference  both  with 
power-wise  farmers  and  farm  machine  builders 
who  use  them  as  original  equipment  on  combines, 
hay  balers,  rotary  tillers,  garden  tractors,  convey¬ 
ors,  forage  harvesters,  sprayers,  hammer  mills, 
pumps,  snow  blowers  and  many  other  machines. 

you  can’r  do  better,  when  it  comes  to  selecting 

dependable  climate-proof  power,  than  to  specify 

“WISCONSIN”.  Write  for  copy  of  “Power  Magic". 


Naw  Holland  Baler  powered 
byWiicontin  4-cyl.  engine. 


and  the  rows  that  didn’t  get  ammonia. 
They  were  runty  and  the  leaves  turned 
yellow  in  late  July.  We  picked  some  of  the 
corn  by  hand  and  weighed  out  an  aere 
of  that  we  gave  ammonia  to.  and  some 
that  came  from  the  untreated  lOO-foot 
strip.  .As  near  as  we  could  figure  we  got 
about  65  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  ground 
that  was  treated  and  only  about  33  from 
the  strips  that  didn’t  get  ammonia.  .And 
our  63  bushels  is  way  better  than  any 
neighbor  did.” 

The  Giants  Flex  Their  Muscles 

The  big  fertilizer  news  for  eorn  grow¬ 
ers  is  that  there  will  be  licjuid  nitrogen 
available  at  a  number  of  points  in  the 
Midwest  this  year.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  time  until  the  big  producers  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  sueh  as  Dupont  and  .Allied  Chemical, 
would  get  interested  in  its  direet  applica¬ 
tion  use. 

Walter  Colvin,  an  agronomist  turned 
sales  manager,  and  now  head  of  .Allied 
Chemical’s  Barrett  Division  at  South 
Point.  Ohio.  says.  “This  year  we  have 
decided  to  promote  the  use  of  liquid 
nitrogen  fertilizer.  By  corn  planting  time 
we  will  have  set  up  dealer  tank  stations 
at  a  number  of  central  points  in  the  > 
•Middle  West  to  supply  Barrett  liquid  fer-  ; 
tilizers  that  will  contain  approximately  i 
40''y  nitrogen.  These  will  b<-  applied  by  | 


Automotic  •  Portable  •  Power  Drivee 


TIMES  FASTER  than 
ORDINARY  METHODS 


No  more  wasted  time,  labor,  moneyl  The  Scyth- 
ette  does  the  job  smoothly  whether  on  rocky, 
rough  ground  or  underwater — reaches  all  those 
”hard-to-get-at"  places.  Easy  ta  handle  because 
it  weighs  only  24*  lbs.,  economical  to  operate 
because  it  runs  many  hours  per  gallon,  stream¬ 
lined  because  it  features  aluminum  construction 
and  a  20"  cutter  bar.  Where  ordinary  cutters 
fail,  the  Scythette  succeeds. 


SciithettE 

Thm  Faeemm  Sci^lha  / 


Hoff  CO,  inc 


RICHMOND,  INDIANA 
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MARLOW  "WATER  WIZARD" 

Sprinkler  Irrigation  PUMPS 

When  you're  picking  the  heart  of  your  irrigation  system, 
remember  Marlow  pumps  can't  be  beat  for  features,  efficiency 
or  long  life. 

Marlows  mean  dependable  irrigation  —  and  Marlows  have 
many  extra  year>round  uses  on  the  farm,  too.  Gasoline  and 
Diesel  engine,  electric  motor  and  belt-driven  models. 

For  help  with  your  irrigation  problem,  write  to  Engineering 
Dept.,  Marlow  Pumps,  249  Greenwood  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


MARLOW  PUMPS 


249  GREENWOOD  AVENUE 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Leading  Manufacturer  of  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 


20-inch  ^ 
ROTO-CUTTER 
AMachment 


makes 

Gardening 

SO  EASY! 


This  Pioneer  Complete, 
High-Qtiality,  Low-priced 
garden  tool  Is  the  right 
answer  to  your  garden 
prob  ems.  ROTO-HOE  pre¬ 
pares  gardens  and  seed 
beds,  cultivates  thoroughly 
between  rows  at  average 
walling  speed  pulverizes 
compost  heaps,  and  does 
many  other  jobs  easily  ana  well.  15  ha'd-surtaced 
teeth,  powerfully  rotating  a*  300  r.p.m.,  loosen  soil 
up  to  6"  In  depth — destroying  weeds  and  producing 
improved  soil  conditions. 


Jvst  one  of  several 
YEAR  ’ROUND  ATTACHMENTS 

The  attachment  above  quickly  converts  ROTO- 
HOE  to  an  efficient  20"  rotary  lawn  mower, 
makes  lawn  maintenance  easy.  Cuts  every 
blade  and  weed  regardless  of  height.  Only 
S40.  additional. 

New  12-inch  Trimmer  and  Mulcher  mulches 
weeds  in  nursery  rows  and  gardens,  easily  cuts 
corn  stalks  off  close  to  the  ground,  trims  in 
close  to  trees,  walls,  etc.— only  }24  extra. 

Snow  Blower— clears  17"  swath  through  snow 
— blows  It  to  side  out  of  way.  This  attachment 
only  $34.50. 


Built  for  long  trouble-free  life  ROTO-HOE  with  its 
dependable  Lauson  2  h.p.  gasoline  engine  can  also 
serve  os  PORTABLE  POWER  UNIT  for  saw,  pump, 

grinder,  sprayer,  other  equipment. 

ROTO-HOE  S  usefuHess  as  a  garden  tool  plus  its 
in*egral  design  (which  permits  quid  (fse  of  at¬ 
tachments  described  at  left)  makes  it  the  right 
buy  for  year  round  utlil-ry. 

We  are  prc-.d  of  the  fact  fi-at  our  increased  pro¬ 
duction  due  *0  exce  'ent  c..s*cmer  acceptance  has 
enabled  us  *o  constantly  Improve  Retc-Hoe  and 
still  continue  to  ct*er  ’*  at  ti-e  same  lew  price  es¬ 
tablished  six  years  age — cn'y  $134. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Demonstration.  Write  us  for  FREE  descriptive  foider. 


ROTO-HOE 


&  SPRAYER  COMPANY 
BOX  7,  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


( ustoin  oprrators  or  by  the  fanner  hiinsell 
if  he  has  the  equipment.  Low  eost  appli¬ 
cators  are  a\ailable  for  applying  these  low 
pressure  solutions  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  I'he  nitrogen  can  be  applied  before 
plowing,  before  discing,  or  as  a  side  dress¬ 
ing  on  growing  corn.  These  solutions  smell 
like  ordinary  household  ammonia  and  are 
as  safe  to  use.  They  will  eost  about  the 
same  as  anhydrous  ammonia.” 

Barrett  makes  anhydrous  ammonia  but 
Colvin  points  out,  “our  decision  to  supply 
low  pressure  nitrogen  solutions  rather  than 
anhydrous  ammonia  is  based  on  the  ease 
and  safety  with  which  they  can  be  han¬ 
dled.  -Anhydrous  ammonia,  being  a  gas  in 
a  litjuid  form  is  under  \ery  high  pressure 
and  this  rec|uires  heavy  tanks  and  special 
ecjuipment  to  handle  it.  Gas  under  pres¬ 
sure  is  always  ticklish  to  handle  and  can 
be  dangerous.  Our  liejuid  fertilizers  will 
recjuire  no  special  pressure  tanks  but  it 
should  be  handled  in  aluminum  or  stain¬ 
less  steel  tanks  and  fittings.  L’p  to  now 
this  type  of  solution  has  not  been  available 
to  farmers,  but  similar  solutions  have  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial 
fertilizer. 

Colvin  continued,  “Since  ordinary  fer¬ 
tilizers  contain  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and 
potash  in  the  ratio  of  1-1-1,  such  as  8-8-8 
or  10-10-10,  we  arc  also  working  with 
several  equipment  manufacturers  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  spreader  that  will  apply  extra 
nitrogen  needed  by  corn  which  should 
have  a  2-1-1  ratio.  This  would  save  a 
trip  owr  the  ground  by  making  a  com¬ 
plete  broadcast  of  all  fertilizer  elements 
at  on(‘  time.  balanced  fertilizer  like 
10-10-10  would  be  used  in  a  dr>-  form  and 
the  nitrogen  solution  would  be  applied 
from  a  tank  suspended  behind. 

“.■\nother  development  we  have  in  the 
experimental  stage,”  says  Colvin,  “is  our 
‘Solution  32’  which  wc  have  worked  with 
for  several  years.  This  is  a  new  typ('  ni¬ 
trogen-carrying  solution  containing  32 
nitrogen  which  can  be  sprayed  directly  on 
the  ground  or  on  the  plants,  without 
injuring  them. 

‘“The  first  tank  car  of  Barrett  Solution 
32  was  used  on  the  Chas.  Schenk  Hybrid 
Seed  Corn  farm  near  Vincennes.  Indiana, 
during  the  spring  of  1951.  Thirty  gallons 
of  Solution  32  <100  lbs.  of  nitrogen)  per 
acre  was  sprayed  on  the  corn  stalks  with  a 
250-gallon  trailer-type  weed  sprayer  before 
the  plowing  was  done.  Eighty  acres  were 
treated  in  a  10-hour  day.  The  300  acres 
of  corn  that  received  the  Solution  32  pro¬ 
duced  a  measured  yield  increase  of  42 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  check  plot. 

‘“Solution  32  is  also  ideal  for  wheat  top 
dressing.  Prof.  Howard  Lathrope  of  Pur¬ 
due  has  raised  as  much  as  60  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  with  this  new  solution.” 

The  corn  grower  has  interesting  years 
ahead,  with  industrial  know-how  backing 
him  up  and  helping  him  to  produc<‘  the 
big  crops  that  the  country  needs  as  the 
population  grows. 
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CONCRETE 
(Continued  from  page  45) 

gravel.  Finished,  the  eonerete  should  be 
mushy,  not  soupy,  or  as  Walter  Mayhew 
describes  it,  ”.\bout  like  new  cow  manure 
in  the  pasture  field.” 

Too  much  or  too  little  water  in  con¬ 
crete  can  ofTer  little  but  trouble  and 
ex’entual  cracking.  It  can  be  cheeked  for 
moisture  by  piling  some  of  the  concrete 
into  a  steep  cone  and  letting  it  stand 
for  a  minute.  If  the  eonerete  cone  slides 
at  the  base  or  water  seeps  out  of  it  onto 
the  platfonn,  it’s  too  wet. 

If  the  concrete  is  too  wet  the  water 
eventually  evaporates,  leaving  spaees  in 
the  concrete  which  can  fill  with  water 
later  and  cause  breakage  by  freezing. 
Generally  speaking  the  less  water  used 
to  get  a  workable  mix  the  stronger  the 
concrete.  The  drier  concrete  may  Ix'  a 
little  harder  to  handle  and  spread  but  it’s 
worth  the  trouble. 

For  machine  mixing  the  materials 
should  be  measured  just  as  carefully  as 
they  are  for  hand  mixing.  The  water  is 
put  into  the  mixer  first,  then  half  of  the 
sand  and  gravel.  On  this  is  tossed  the 
eement,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  sand 
and  gravel.  Layering  the  materials  in  this 
manner  gi\es  better  mixing  in  shorter 
time.  Some  contractors  under  the  pressure 
of  their  work,  dump  the  eonerete  out  of 
the  mixer  as  soon  as  they  have  tossed  the 
last  shovelful  of  materials  into  it.  This 
eonerete  is  usually  poorly  mixed.  The 
whole  mass  should  mix  for  at  least  two 
minutes  before  it  is  poured  into  the 
trough  or  the  wheelbarrow. 

No  sooner  is  the  water  mixed  with  the 
dry  materials  than  the  eonerete  starts  to 
harden.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  forms 
within  a  half  hour.  After  it  is  dumped 
into  the  form,  two  men  level  it  off  with 
a  striking  board  made  from  a  two  by 


—  GORGEOUS 

FRAGRANT 
HONEYSUCKLE 
HEDGE 


50  ft.  HEDGE  (24  plants) 


A  rare  !ie(li;e  item  uilli  a  comltiii.itioii  of  (|iiali- 
lieM  >el(lom  luund  in  .iiiy  ^hruli.  Tliiouiiliout  the 
sprint:  its  neaiiiv  white  Howeis  will  till  vuiii  Kaiilrn 
with  a  (lelirate  anti  l>ew  itrliiin:  frattraiiie.  It  is 
calletl  Winter  iltinevMn  kle  lierause  its  srenteil 
flowers  appear  with  the  List  snows  and  hecaiise  the 
foliaite  is  seini-eNercreen.  Its  mavses  of  riihy  Iruits 
appear  in  early  siiiniiier  liefure  almasi  any  other 
shrub  and  are  a  weleume  treat  to  nestiin:  sOiiKliirds. 

Frattrant  honeysiit  ltle  L.  rlothed  in  lustrous  foli- 
aice.  hlue-i<reen  lielow  and  deep  emerald  above, 
that  persists  well  into  winter. 

It  Ls  rompletelv  hardy,  thrives  in  full  sun  or 
partial  shade  and  is  not  fiiiu  kv  a.s  to  soil,  .\dapteil 
to  city  atmosphere  where  tender  plants  fail  or  to 
the  sweepim:  winds  of  open  countryside. 

Its  dense  semi>everi(reen  character  and  mod¬ 
erate  6  to  8  foot  height  make  it  indispensable 
for  backifround  and  border. 

•An  eminent  horticulturist  writing  of  this  variety 
says.  "The  stiff  leatherv,  half-everareeii  leaves  are 
one  of  its  chief  attractions.  Its  early,  verv  fraarant 
flowers  are  another,  comina  at  a  time  when  few 


other  wornlv  plants  are  in  bloom.  1  he  fruit  is 
priHluced  alHiiit  as  early  as  fruit  on  any  woody 
mnamental  and  the  birds  usually  eat  it  quickly. 
I  he  plant  has  Ireeii  used  with  aiM>d  success  as  a 
I  lipped  hedae." 

.St'Z'tr  bejuft’  has  it  bun  passtblt  /o  ocurt  a 
bragrant  ftamysui  kU  Imlgt  at  sui  h  an  allrai  tiie 
t'fiff.  Our  plants  are  husky,  full-uf-zigor,  full  IS- 
24  ini  h  fn-sh-ilug  from  our  own  fit  Us.  I'ou  must 
agrrr  ziith  this  quality  rlisiriptiun  or  your  money 
promptly  rtfundid. 

This  iutrorluctory  offer  ai>ud  only  while  limited 
supply  lasts. 


FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

221  Parkway  Rd.,  Elsbarry,  Missouri 

1‘lease  'hi|>  as  soon  as  I  can  plant  plants 

of  Kraarant  liuneysiickle.  .\mt.  enclosed  .  . 


Name 

.Address 


RECOMMENDED  MIXTURES  FOR  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 


Gallons  of  water  to 
the  saek  of  eement 

Maximum  si/e 
Mixture  of  gravel 

Piina  oi  joD 

Damp  sand 
and  pebbles 

Wet 

\’erv 

Wet 

Cement 

Saeks 

Sand  Gravel 
eu.  ft.  eu.  ft. 

Foundation  walls  (not  water-tight), 
ma.ss  concrete  footings,  retaining 
walls,  garden  walls,  etc . 

6/4 

5/2 

43/4 

1 

234  4 

1/2" 

Water-tight  basement  walls,  walls 
above  ground,  lawn  rollers,  cold 
frames,  cisterns,  septic  tanks,  flag¬ 
stone  walks,  driveways,  pools,  steps, 
gate  posts . 

5/2 

5 

4/4 

1 

2/4  3 

1/2" 

Fence  posts,  mail  box  piosts,  flower 
boxes,  bird  baths,  garden  furniture. 

4/2 

4 

334 

1 

1/4  2 

3/4" 

These  should  bo  considered  trial  mixes  for  average  conditions.  Conditions  of  sand  or  gravel  for  a 
particular  job  may  make  it  necessary  to  change  the  proportions  somewhat.  The  amount  of  water 
per  sack  of  cement  should  not  be  increased.  VVhere  there  is  a  need  for  a  thin  coat  of  one  or  two 
inches  use  mortar  instead  of  regular  concrete  mixes.  Make  the  mix  one  part  cement  and  two 
parts  sand.  If  the  thickness  of  the  wall  or  floor  is  more  than  two  inches  make  the  mixture  one 
part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and  three  parts  gravel.  Clean  aggregate  is  a  must  for  good  concrete. 


GOOD,  GREEN,  LEAFY  HAY 
CURED  THE  AEROVENT  WAY 

«  .  .  puts  nu»ri*  milk  In  th«*  p;il|  4»r  Fain  4*n 

ttHp  Bt-ai  ihe  wiMtlier!  4  ul  fektl  itAfotw!  KahJucv 

lire  hazard  with  an 

Aeruvemt  Hay  Drier. 

AEROVENT  FANS 

CAST  TO  INSTALL  -  -New  <M|uare  panel  and 

t*rlti«*e  with  Imllt-in  Fuanl. 

AUQQCO —Tubular  fraiiu*  and  heavy  iluly  ball  hevkrlnF<t. 
•Size*  fn»ni  Jl"  lu  Irt". 

RFFICIRNT  installations  (  oiiiiM'teiit  planning  and 
enFlneerlni;  f»er%'t«*A»  available. 

V>>e  the  Niiine  fan  ti»  dry  y«>ur  hay.  corn,  wmall  rraln. 
or  any  uth«*r  4’n*p  to  l^e  dried. 

WAITS  TODAY  FOA  FULL  OCTAILS 


AEROVENT  FAN  &  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 

P.  0.  BOX  75  DiPY.  B  lANSINC,  MICH. 
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ARIWS...  »*“*'“’* 

rotary  I 

SuU  jJ_. 


ARIENS  TILLER.  AM-purpote  rotary  tiller.  3 
modeli:  7,  9,  l2Vi  h.p.  4-cycle  Witcontin  en¬ 
gine.  2  speeds  forward;  reverse.  Heavy-duty 
steel  tines.  Full  width  tillage;  2  to  10  in.  deep. 
Ruggedly  built;  field-tested  — thousands  in  usel 


ARIENS  TILLIVATOR  for  row  crop  cultivation. 
Cuts  labor  needs  over  50%.  Kills  2,  4,  6,  8  or 
more  rows  of  weeds  at  o  time.  Easy  to  handle. 
Accurate  depth  control.  Models  available  for 
many  makes  of  traders.  Pays  for  itself  in  two 
years  or  lessi 


117  CALUMET  ST.  BRILLION,  WIS. 


▼  IT.AMIX  fortified  BLUE  RIBBON  EMUL¬ 
SION.  the  c<'nden>ed  buttermilk  have  feed  supple¬ 
ment.  adds  to  your  profits  by  adding  to  your 
poultry's  diet  sitamins  .A.  D.  B12.  and  E.  plus 
vital  minerals,  proteins  and  lartir  arids.  Hens 

fed  BLUE  RIBBO.N  EMULSION  eat  more, 
weish  more,  lay  more.  Err  hatrhability  and 
fertility  is  increased  .  .  .  healthier  chicks  are 
produced. 

For  details  see  your  dealer  or  write 


THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 


536  LIVINGSTON  ST.  —  CINCINNATI  14.  OHIO 


Feed  Your  Poultry 

BLUE  RIBBON 

EMULSION 


25 


In  The  Handy 

lb.  or  50  lb.  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 


2,  3,  or  4  heavy  up¬ 
right  braces  according 
to  length  of  gate. 
Strong,  rounded, 
smooth — no  injuries 
to  animals. 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  COUPON 


□  ELECTRIC 
.  VENTILATION 


□  BARN  WINDOWS 


•  SIX  STEEL  BARS  THIS 
RE¬ 
PLACE  WIRE 


•  EXTRA-STRONG. 

•  3  HINGES  *4  STEEL  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL 

TUBING  FRAME 

•  RAISES  OVER  ICE  A 

SNOW.  TILTS  UP  TO  *  ATTRACTIVE  ALUMI- 
3  FT.  TO  PASS  HOGS  GALVA- 

AND  HOLD  BACK  NIZED  FINISH 
CATTLE  •  SI2ES-10'  to  18' 

For  feed  lots,  stock  yards,  bull  pens, 
corrals.  Built  like  a  fortress.  Rigid — won’t 
twist.  Stock-proof.  Won’t  cause  snow 
drifts.  Install  for.  lifetime  improvement. 
Replace  weak  sagging  gates  now.  Make 
your  farm  attractive,  write. 


□  BARN  CLEANERS 


□  Stalls  and 
Stanchions 

□  Milking  Parlor 
Stalls 

□  Animal  Pens 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Roof  Ventilators 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
123  Filtan  Street  •  Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 


NAME- 

TOWN. 


four  long  enough  to  reaeh  across  the 
foim.  Then  tampers  should  be  used  to 
force  the  coarse  aggregates  below  the  sur¬ 
face  and  making  a  smoother  surface.  The 
concrete  may  require  a  few  hours  di-ving 
before  the  surface  can  be  worked  down 
properly. 

Use  a  wooden  trowel  to  smooth  out  the 
surface.  A  steel  trowel  makes  a  surface  so 
slick  a  cow  can  skate  on  it  in  wet  weather. 
For  a  rougher  surface,  and  barnyard  con¬ 
crete  should  have  a  rough  surface  for 
traction,  draw  a  stiff  broom  across  thi 
concrete  after  using  the  trowel  on  it. 

Every  15  feet  in  the  strip  (one  and  a 
half  times  the  width  of  the  strip )  make 
a  dummy  joint  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep  by  drawing  an  ax  along  a 
straight-edge  placed  across  the  strip.  The 
groove  should  be  finished  with  a  groover. 
These  dummy  joints  are  a  safety  measure. 
If  expansion  causes  the  strip  to  crack  it 
will  crack  along  the  joints. 

Where  concrete  must  bear  especially 
heaw  loads  it  can  be  reinforced  with 
welded  wire  fabric.  This  reinforcing, 
which  can  be  bought  specifically  for  the 
job.  should  be  placed  three  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  finished  pavement. 

Concrete,  like  a  countr\’  ham.  should 
cum  before  it  is  put  to  work.  The  con¬ 
crete  hardens  fastest  the  first  day  after  it 
is  poured,  but  it  continues  to  harden  for 
several  months.  .And  it  hardens  only  as 
long  as  it  is  moist.  To  keep  moisture  in 
the  concrete  cover  the  surface  with  straw, 
earth  or  burlap  for  five  days  and  sprinkle 
it  daily. 

These  are  the  steps  involved  in  making 
a  hard-working,  long-lasting  barnyard 
pavement.  They  are  the  steps  Walter 
Mayhew  followed.  He  has  no  guarantee 
that  his  barnyard  will  last  as  long  as  the 
old  concrete  structures  in  the  city  of  Pom¬ 
peii.  “Half  of  that  2,000  years  would  be 
long  enough.”  he  says.  “I  don’t  expect 
to  wait  around  and  see  how  long  it  lasts, 
but  as  long  as  I  am  around  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  any  cracks  in  it  cither.” 


THE  AUTHOR:  L.  J.  Smith  is  a  mechanical  and  agri¬ 
cultural  engineer,  as  well  as  a  Professor  Emeritus  who 
now  acts  as  a  cnnsultinff  engineer  on  many  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  maintenance  problems.  His  offices  are  in 
Seattle.  Washington.  He  has  almost  daily  contact  with 
farmers  who  want  to  apply  the  permanence  of  concrete 
to  their  own  huildinff  protfram.  In  the  classes  that  he 
teaches  he  likes  to  stress  the  point  that  the  proper  use 
of  concrete  will  give  the  farmer  20  to  30^  more  for 
his  money. 


MOl  \TAIX  BOY 
(Continued  from  page  61  ) 

As  wc  sat  there,  he  dug  dooodles  out  of 
the  dry  sand  just  to  see  them  quickly  dig 
back  in  again.  Very  soon  the  cloud  had 
passed  and  a  bright  sun  came  out  again. 
He  said,  “I  always  like  it  after  a  shower. 
Everything  shines  so.”  And  then  that 
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\’all('y  was  a  bcjeurlcd  gardm,  as  the  sun 
made  diamonds  out  of  raindrops  on  every 
leaf  and  blade. 

The  time  had  come  to  leave,  and  I 
was  sorry.  But  he  asked  me  to  stay  a 
little.  The  main  water  from  that  storm 
hadn’t  reached  us  yet,  and  he  told  me  it 
would  be  rough  going  down  the  creek  for 
a  little  while.  The  only  footpath  leading 
out  of  there  was  practically  in  the  cn'ek, 
so  I  waited  a  bit.  Ver\'  soon  the  little 
creek  was  out  of  its  banks  and  there  was  a 
roar  down  the  ravine.  He  said.  “This 
water  is  fast  up  here.  It  won’t  be  long 
in  goin’.” 

We  talked  on  and  he  told  me  of  the 
wild  things  he  gathered  from  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  grew  at 
an  old  house  place  now  marked  by  a  pile 
of  stone.  .\nd  blackberries  too  were  fine 
in  season.  But  fall  brought  him  most.  Wal¬ 
nuts.  hickory  nuts,  chincjuepins.  grapes, 
muscadines  and  paw-paws  abounded  in 
the  area,  and  he  gathered  them  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Supplies  of  those  that  would  keep 
were  stored  under  his  bed  for  winter. 

The  roar  of  the  stream  had  returned  to 
a  murmur.  I  told  him  goodbye,  and  he 
said  “Vouuns  come  agin.” 

That  boy  was  much  on  my  mind.  His 
hair  wasn’t  cut.  his  pants  were  hitched 
high,  and  his  clothes  were  not  fashion¬ 
able.  Some  people  would  call  him  a  hill¬ 
billy.  But  to  me  he  was  a  child  of  nature 
I  had  found  there  in  the  wild  mountains. 
He  had  largely  mastered  his  rough  sur¬ 
roundings.  On  his  own  he  could  live 
when-  others,  pampered  by  a  high-pow¬ 
ered  civilization,  would  perish.  In  his  free 
w’orld,  he  had  only  himself  and  the  wild 
things  around  him.  And  he  had  grown 
cunning,  living  with  them.  He  didn’t 
ha\e  much,  but  he  was  serene  and  happy 
there  where  the  eagle’s  far-away  call  could 
be  heard  in  the  valley. 

I  often  think  of  that  boy  when  I  sec 
folks  cramped  and  fretting  in  a  great  city. 

THE  AUTHOR:  J.  M.  Eleazer's  two  weekly  columns, 
“Seen  .Alonit  the  Roadside."  and  “Farms  and  Folks." 
regularly  lake  first  place  in  the  annual  exhibits  of  the 
Agricultural  College  Editors  Association,  and  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  practically  every  newspaper  of  importance  in 
the  South.  Mountain  Boy  appeared  originally  in  a  “Seen 
Along  the  Roadside"  column.  Mr.  Eleazer  was  horn  in 
South  Carolina,  was  graduated  from  Clemson  College, 
and  was  a  South  Carolina  county  agent  for  3H  years  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  extension  department  of  Clemson  Col¬ 
lege.  where  he  now  works. 


lit  Old  Pair.  Highest  AWA  "Gold  Band"  Award  Boston  ‘51 
3  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  on  6  entries  at  Mew  York  Show,  ’52 


.America's  comini;  breed !  Start  w  ith 
the  “Oriainal’’  John  Conrad  Strain, 
bred  for  extra  quality  and  size  40 
years.  10  to  12  lbs!  Breeding  Stork. 

“NICK-CHICKS":  Hybrid  Vigor. 
Extra  Eggs,  Vi  tha  Chick  Cost. 
FREMONT  JOHN  CONRAD 


SEND  10  CENTS 

New  S-pgige  6x9 
illustraled  book* 
Civet  rearing, 
malinq.  thowinq 
methodt.  Oe« 
•eribet  profits 
offered  by  no 
other  breed. 


For  Money-saving 
Water  Service 


Pennies  gain  plenty  of  buying  power  when  you  put  in 
a  Myers  Water  System.  You  can  run  it  at  full  capacity 
for  only  a  few  cents  per  day.  Upkeep  costs  are  practi¬ 
cally  unknown:  ask  any  owner.  Most  important,  those 
pennies  buy  you  all  the  many  benefits  of  running  water 
service — at  its  money-saving,  money-making  best.  For 
there's  no  “second”  line  of  Myers  Water  Systems,  graded 
down  to  a  price.  Only  top-quality  equipment.  And  only 
your  Myers  Dealer  offers  it!  See  him  soon. 


Freef  Story  of  Woterl  Telli 
how  water  has  served  man¬ 
kind  from  ancient  times  to 
now.  24  fact-pocked  pages. 
Over  100  full-color  pictures. 
Fascinating  reading  for  ev¬ 
eryone.  Get  it  free  at  your 
Myers  Dealer'tl 


Your  Myers  Dealer  is  specially  trained  ta  select,  install  and  service 
your  Myers  Water  System  for  best  results.  He  knows  his  business 
...and  values  your  business.  He's  a  good  man  to  know  I 


r - 

I  THE 

I  F.  E.  MYERS 
I  A  BRO.  CO. 

I  Ashland 

Ohio 


Send  free  lilerafure  on.- 
Water  Systems  D  Water  Softeners 


Nome - 

Street  or  RF0_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Post  Office _ _ _ Stote. 


Popular  labor-saving  practice  among  sheepmen  is  to  worm  at  shearing 
time;  it  saves  handling  sheep  twice.  And  the  most  popular  wormer  in 
use  is  PTZ,  the  Dr.  Hess  brand  of  phenothiazine.  PTZ  kills  six  types  of 
worms,  including  stomach  worms  and  nodular  worms.  Comes  in  easy- 
to-use  pellets,  and  in  powder  form  for  drenching.  Worm  now  with 
PTZ  .  .  .  put  your  sheep  in  shape  for  summer. 


SrHESS 


Prevent  reinfestation 
with  PTZ  Pasture  Mix 

To  protect  pastured  animals  from 
worm  reinfestation,  keep  Dr.  Hess 
PTZ  Pasture  Mix  in  your  self-feeders 
throughout  the  pasture  season.  Con¬ 
tains  PTZ  Powder,  salt  and  essential 
minerals  .  .  .  keeps  your  sheep  free 
of  worms. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  INC.,  ASHLAND,  OHIO  •  SCIENTIFIC  FARM-ACEUTICALS  SINCE  1893 
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Maxe  thmaii^ 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


The  lEGUME-AlD  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bocteria-corry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculant  makes 
it  eosier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


finc|i||||q!llij] 


Whether  plonting  clover,  alfalfa,  leipedeia,  peas,  beans, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  pays  ta  assure  moximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  “Inoculant 
In  the  Carten."  lEGUME-AID  is 
neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 


1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


Years  Best  Buy  in  i 

SHADE 

TREES 


A  pair  of  PIN  OAKS,  Americas’s  No.  1  avenue  i 

tree,  and  a  handsome  SWEET  GL'.M  tree,  un- 
'urpasved  a"  a  lawn  specimen,  for  the  introductorv'  i 

price  of  a  -inKle  >hade  tree  ' 

PIN  OAK  is  fastest  erowine  and  most  popular 
of  oaks.  Ssnimctrical  pyramidal  head  makes  it 
cherished  throuithout  .America  for  sireet  planting 
or  house  framine.  Finely-cut  brisht  Kreen  foliaite 
blazes  scarlet  and  bronze  in  autum.  Tolerates  city- 
smoke.  Transplants  readily. 

SW  EET  GLM  is  a  tall-Krowini;  stately  aristocrat  I  ^ 
amonu  lawn  trees.  Its  star-shaped  Klos.sy  leases 
alssays  attract  admiration  and  make  the  tree  a 
scarlet  torch  in  the  fall  and  a  perfect  pyramid  of 
lusttous  foliaue  throuiih  the  summer.  Corky 
branches  and  deeply  furrowed  bark  make  Ssseet 
Gum  handsome  even  in  winter.  We  beliese  it  has 
few  peers  as  a  lawn  specimen. 

Both  Pin  Oak  and  Sweet  Gum  are  relatisely 
free  from  di.sea.ses  and  insects  destroying  so  many 
shade  trees.  I 

Our  tiees  are  carefully  nursery  grown  and  ■ 

trained  three  year  field  grown  transplants.  Please 
do  not  confuse  with  cheap  seedlings  or  collected 
stock.  You  must  be  delighted  or  your  money  back! 


ALL  THREE 
TREES  ONLY 

This  tntrcMiuctory  offer  good 
■  oil.y  while  limited  supply  lasts. 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

221  Parkway  Rd..  Elsberry,  Ma. 

Please  ship  as  soon  as  I  can  plant  .  Shade 

Tree  Collections.  .Amt.  enclosed  . 

Name  . 

.Address  . 


^2 
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P\u% 

Postage 


WH.\T  SHALL  IT  BE  .  .  .  | 

(Continued  from  page  103) 
traditional  patterns  are  best  for  small 
rooms,  espeeially  when  the  wall  surfaee  is 
rough  or  the  paper  hanger  a  bit  less  I 
than  e.xpert.  It’s  wise  to  choose  washable 
papers.  Here  is  what  Mrs.  Gene\ie\c 
Xordhaus,  who  has  made  a  career  ot 
supplying  papers  to  decorators,  says  on 
the  subject.  “People  arc  be"inning  to 
realize  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  use  the  j 
cheaper  papers.  The  washable,  heavy  ' 
papers  are  more  economical.” 

Fahri-Tonc  Ensembles  is  one  of  the 
many  houses  which  offer  a  preshrunk,  fast 
color  drapeiA-  material  to  match  the  wall 
paper.  The  fabric  is  48"  Avide  and  costs 
$2.29  to  $2.69  a  yard.  Fabri-Tone  also  j 
sells  the  finished  draperies  at  $15.73  to  [ 
$16.95  a  pair.  Their  papers  run  $1.80  to 
$3.00  a  single  roll.  White  Rose  Originals 
by  York.  Birge  &  Imperial  are  among  the 
higher  priced  paper,  but  there  are  many 
attraeti\e,  washable  papers  that  ran  be 
purchased  for  as  little  as  60e  a  single  roll. 
Six  or  scAcn  single  rolls  arc  needed  for 
the  a\cragc,  low  ecilinged  room. 

Whether  paper  or  paint  is  to  be  used, 
$15.00  and  ingenuity  can  do  wonders. 

It  shpuld  also  be  remembered  that 
grandfather  was  a  handy  man  with  the 
hammer  and  saw.  He  turned  out  simple 
pieces  of  furniture  that  are  collectors 
items  today.  Primitive  designs  are  fashion¬ 
able  now  and  can  be  mixed  with  almost 
anything.  Benches,  book  shehes  and  tables 
made  of  pine  are  expensive  to  buy,  but 
not  too  difficult  to  make  at  home.  If  they 
are  simply  rubbed  down  and  waxed  there 
is  no  finish  to  mar.  The  children  will 
antique  these  pieces  quickly  enough. 
There  is  also  grandmother’s  pic  cupboard 
or  Uncle  William’s  gun  ease  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  on  long  winter  evenings.  If  they’\’e 
survived  until  now,  they  are  equal  to  the  j 
rigors  of  the  modern  farm  li\’insf  room. 

While  durable  finishes  and  easily 
cleaned  fabrics  sa\’e  hours  of  labor,  they 
are  not  the  heart  of  the  room,  and  Avill 
not  make  it  the  place  of  refuge  and  rest  | 
the  tired  farmer  yearns  for.  .Added  to  j 
these  must  be  the  little  hassock  beside  the  I 
fireplace,  the  bridge  table  set  up  for  con- 
A'enience  where  there  may  be  an  odd  ; 
corner  or  alco\e.  sweet  potato  \ines  trail-  [ 
ing  from  the  mantle,  the  family  wedding 
pictures  indentically  framed  and  lined 
along  the  wall  behind  the  couch.  These 
incidentals  ga\-e  grandmother’s  parlor  its 
unstudied  charm.  They  are  still  the  true 
test  of  the  homemaker’s  art.  T«day,  the 
farm  parlor  can  be  a  living  room,  hut  it 
takes  ingenuity,  taste,  comfort  and  a  small 
touch  of  magic  to  lure  the  head  of  the 
house  from  the  warm,  fragrant  kitchen. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Paula  Cason  reveals  her  aRe  when  she 
admits  rememberinR  the  conch-shell  parlor.  She  was 
reared  on  a  farm  and  knows  how  the  farm  housewife 
Roes  about  makinR  her  home  comfortable.  After  a  career 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  a  number  of  women's  maRa- 
zines.  she  settled  down  in  Cincinnati  and  now  free 
lances  for  the  women's  paRes  of  \arious  maRazines  and 
newspapers.  She  asked  a  friend.  Thurman  Roush,  an¬ 
tique  dealer  of  Wiihamsville.  Ohio,  if  by  chance  he 
knew  of  a  survival  of  an  old-time  parlor.  Mr.  Roush 
took  her  to  the  home  of  .Mrs.  Lillie  Bainum  where  Mrs. 
Bainum  posed  lor  the  cover  of  the  FARM  HOME. 
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and  desii^ned  for  the  use  of  non-chemists 

THE  COMPLETE  SIMPLEX  SOIL  TEST  OUTFIT 

is  practical  for  u^e  in  any  locality  —  require^  no 
waitinK  --  allows  fi»r  ireqiienr.  yearly  te*‘i«‘.  t  on- 
tarns  all  the  solutions  ami  apparatus  neke'^'^ary  tor 
100  to  Jtii)  soil  te-ts  for  each  of  l.s  iti>|>ortaT)T  soil 
chemicals  including  trace  elements,  phis  tissue  tests 
for  Nitrates,  I'hosphoru'*  an*!  I'otassiutu.  Solution 
replacements  a\ailahle 

Other  Commercial  Simplex  Soil  Test  Outfits  include: 
THE  JUNIOR  SIMPLEX  SOIL  TEST  OUTFIT 
THE  FARM  SIMPLEX  SOIL  TEST  OUTFIT 
Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 


THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY 

P.  O.  Box  2742-D  •  Cleveland  11,  Ohio 

J  ANGUS  are  a  good 
SOUND  INVESTMENT 

•  MODERN  BEEF  TYPE.  Naturally-hornlass 
Angus  rate  superior  as  economical  beef  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  mature  quickly  .  .  .  convert 
feed  efficiently  ,  .  .  return  a  good  profit. 

•  COMMAND  PREMIUM  PRICES.  Packers 
pay  more  for  Black  steers  because  they 
dress  out  a  premium  carcass  and  a  higher 
percentage  of  salable  beef. 

•  LARGER  CALF  CROPS.  Heifers  and  cows 
have  less  calving  trouble  for  Angus  calves 
have  smaller  polled-shaped  heads.  Gives  you 
more  calves  to  sell.  For  information,  write 

American  Angus  Ass'n,  Chicago  9,  III. 


llElcctrU  power 

i  imsuram«^ 


.rtritPtanls 


NO  MORE  BLACKOUTS! 


VI’hen  storms  or  hn-akJow  ns  cut  highline 
power  to  your  farm,  an  Onan  engine- 
driven  electric  plant  will  supply  regular 
1 10-volt  power  for  lights,  pumps,  milkers, 
oil  burner,  freeze  chest,  etc.  Can  be 
equipped  to  start  automatically  when  elec¬ 
tricity  is  interrupted.  Hooks  up  to  present 
wiring.  1,000  to  35,000  watts,  A.C. 

Also  ovoiloble:  Onon  A.C.  Generafori  fbtff  up  fo 
your  froefor  for  power)  3,000,  5,000  ond  10,000  woNf. 
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FARM  HOOKS  ! 

(Continued  from  page  20)  | 

( anal ygrass  is  a  waste  of  spat  e  and  Maine  farmers  find  little  | 
interest  in  Sudantirass.  the  book  does  t over  the  ftnaye  problems 
(.1  the  entire  t  ountry  and  should  prove  helpful  ftn  farmers  in  all 
M  » tions  who  are  going  to  grass. 

'I'he  Variation,  I mmunity,  and  Breeding  of  Culti¬ 

vated  Plants,  by  I.  Vavilov,  The  Chronica  Bolanica  Co.,  i 
Waltham,  Mass.,  $7.50 

These  st'leeted  writings  of  the  great  Russian  genetieist  and  plant  | 
Ineeder  are  more  than  a  clear  pri'sentation  of  scientific  thought; 
they  art'  also  a  testament  of  faith  in  the  truth  of  his  scientific 
findings  written  by  a  very  eourageous  man.  In  this  book  Vavilov 
affirms  his  belief  in  the  findings  of  Darwin,  Mendel.  Johannsen 
.mtl  the  genetic  st  ienee  whit  h  they  built,  and  tells  something  of 
his  own  application  and  development  of  this  seienee.  This  book 
presents  part  of  Vavilov’s  side  of  the  great  eonfliet  with  T.  1). 
Lysenko,  whit  h  ended  with  V’aviltn  ’s  exile  to  Siberia  and  even¬ 
tual  liquidation.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  polemic,  however.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  elassies  of  genetics  and  plant  breeding,  t  overing 
such  basic  prtiblems  as  a  new  approach  to  tht‘  systematic  group¬ 
ing  of  spet  ies  and  genera  of  the  biological  world,  the  inheritance 
of  immunity  of  plants  to  infectious  diseases,  and  the  st  icntific 
basis  of  wheat  breeding.  Though  Vavilov,  himself,  had  hoped  to  i 
make  the  English  translation  of  his  works,  his  untimely  death 
preventt'd  this.  The  translation  was  made  by  K.  Starr  Chester. 
Supervisor  of  .\grit  ultural  Research,  of  the  Hattelle  Memorial 
Institutt*,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  great  Russian. 

American  Bird  Sonsf.s,  $8..)():  Voices  of  the  Night,  $6.50. 
Recorded  by  the  Albert  R.  Brand  Bird  .Song  Foundation,  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Ornithology,  Cornell  Vniversity,  Comstock  Publishing 
Company,  Ithaca,  Neiv  York. 

The  first  bird  to  sing  with  any  feeling  of  joy  and  the  first  frog  to 
thaw  out  and  trill  for  a  mate  are  the  pleasant  signs  of  spring. 

It  is  then  that  they  are  apprec  iated,  before  they  wake  you  up  on 
the  rare  morning  when  you  could  have  slept  late  or  make  the 
night  air  hideous  with  their  caterwauling.  .As  an  aid  in  identi¬ 
fying  these  joyous  harbingers  of  spring  or  enemies  of  the  peaceful 
summer  twilight,  are  albums  of  their  songs  and  croaks. 

'The  songs  of  practically  every  North  .Americ  an  bird  from  the 
sparrow  to  the  almost  extinct  prairie  chicken  have  be<‘n  faith- 
lullv  recorded  on  eight  tough  vinylitt'  nxords.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  variety  in  the  songs  that  range  from  the  liquid  melody  of 
the  western  meadow  lark  to  the  angry  scolding  of  the  barred  owl. 

The  frog  voices  were,  to  us.  even  more  interesting  and  amusing 
than  th<‘  bird  (  alls.  'The  recordings  are  amazingly  ( h'ar,  the  per- 
lormers  in  good  voice.  The  variety  of  their  croaking  is  surprising, 
running  from  the  sound  of  a  balloon  being  twisted  in  moist 
hands,  that  of  the  spadefoot  frog,  to  th(‘  sound  of  a  hundred  tiny 
bells,  that  of  the  pigmy  swamp  cricket  frog. 

Of  the  birds  which  are  supposed  to  pronounce  their  own 
names,  like  the  whippoor-will  or  the  killd(‘er,  we  found  the 
chuck-wills-widow  the  best  talker.  \Ve  felt  that  the  frog  we  would 
least  like  to  hear  suddenly  on  a  dark  night  while  walking  in  the 
woods  was  the  barking  frog,  hyla  gratiosa.  The  albums  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  their  greatest  appeal  to  those  nature  lovers  who  like  to 
af)sorb  the  lore  of  swamp  and  forest  sitting  comfortably  in  the 
pleasant  surroundings  of  their  own  home.  \Ve  (|ualify. 

Successful  Coose  Raising,  by  Lewis  Glaser.  Lewis  Glaser, 
publisher,  \ew  Haven,  Connecticut,  $l .00. 

Although  Lewis  Glaser  has  a  lifetime  love  for  Embdens.  the 
largest  of  the  geese,  he  is  impartial  as  a  writer  and  covers  all  of 
the  standard  breeds  in  the  opening  sec  tion  of  his  book.  In  100 
|>ages  of  pi(  tures  and  text,  Glaser  goes  on  to  outline  the  housing 
md  fencing  needs  of  geese,  pasturing  them,  egg  produc  tion, 
inc  ubating  the  eggs,  and  the  raising  of  the  gosling  to  a  ripe,  fat 
maturity  ready  for  the  oven.  The  book  has  an  easv  reading 
coverage  of  the  essentials  of  goose  raising  for  the  beginner  and 
•  N  c-n  finds  space  to  touc  h  on  force  feeding  and  the  handling  of 
leathered  skin  fetr  powder-puffs. 


/4/er  i6e.  SuiMing 

-/or  itseff 


All-Steel  Quonset  Buildings  Save  Time 
and  Labor  .  .  .  Increase  Cash  Value  of  Product 


You  can  sell  your  crop  when  you  want  to — hold  for  the 
best  markets — when  you  store  it  in  a  permanent  durable 
Quonset. 

For  ear  corn  or  for  small  grain  storage,  Quonsets  are 
unrivalled  .  .  .  save  on  handling  drudgery  as  mechanized 
harvesting  equipment  saves  in  the  field. 

Now  .  .  .  Quonset  buildings  can  increase  the  cash  value 
of  your  crop.  Building  loans  are  easily  obtained.  Your 
Quonset  dealer  can  show  you  the  dollars-and-cents  bene¬ 
fits  that  make  the  Quonset  line  ’’America’s  Farm  Building 
Favorite.”  See  him  or  mail  the  coupon. 


THESE  FARMERS  TELL  HOW  QUONSETS  PAY  THEIR  WAY 


9 


Quonset  corn  Urj/- 
ing  and  storage  building 
has  paid  for  itself  in 
three  years  ’  o  wnership.  ” 
—Arlo  Haymond,  of 
Minburn,  Iowa, 


9 


".My  Quonsets  have 
earned  about  half  their 
cost  in  the  past  two 
years.” — Arnold  Ernst, 
of  Wolverton,  Minn. 


CUT  REPAIR  COSTS  ON  FARM  MACHINERY! 

It’s  good  business  to  protect  valuable 
farm  implements.  A  recent  Kansas  survey 
shows  you  can  save  up  to  40%  on  repairs. 
A  QUONSET  GIVES  YOU  PROTECTION  PLUS  I 


I'ln  interested  in  the  advantages 

of  Quonsets  for  -  .  - 

type  of  farming.  Send  me  details. 


ROUTE  AND  POST  OFFICE, 
COUNTY  AND  STATE 


(Please  Print) 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION. 

Stroe-Steel  OivisiM  *  Ecerse,  Detreit  29,  MicbigM 


NATIONAL  STEEL 
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DAISY  (^attCe 


LOCKED  BY 
KEY  RING 
FASTENER, 
ALL  CHAIN 
ADJUSTABLE 


rh«  RED  HOIST  that  has  made  history 


HENRY  LEUTHARDT 


Port  Chester  •  New  York 


THE  COMPANY 


LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


SHORT  OF  HELP? 


that  was  a  corn  breeder  man  for  one  of  our 
largest  seed  corn  companies  around  in  Illinois 
and  told  him  I  thought  1  had  the  best  corn  in 
the  countrv.  Thi-re  was  quite  an  argument 
started,  but  nobody  had  their  feelings  hurt,  it 
was  just  a  friendly  argument.  So  he  went  to 
our  daily  paper  agriculture  department  mana¬ 
ger  and  talked  this  over.  They  both  came  out 
to  my  home  and  asked  to  see  this  corn  and 
began  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions  about  it.  Finally 
I  told  him  I  had  about  two  acres  of  ground 
in  one  plot  that  I  would  let  him  pick  out  any 
spot  in  the  plot  to  plant  his  corn  and  I  would 
plant  calico  on  whatever  was  left.  So  the  day 
befoie  I  was  ready  to  plant,  I  called  him  and 
asked  if  he  wanted  to  bring  the  corn  out.  He 
came  right  out  to  the  field  with  the  seed  and 
I  asked  him  to  tell  me  where  I  should  plant 
his  corn.  He  said  for  me  to  put  his  corn  in 
the  planter  first  and  plant  as  far  as  it  would 
plant  and  I  could  finish  the  plot  with  calico. 
So  I  did. 

When  the  corn  came  up  I  was  badly  dis¬ 
appointed,  less  than  half  of  his  corn  came  up. 
I  called  him  and  told  him  to  come  out,  but 
he  eouldn’t  explain  why  we  got  such  a  poor 
stand  as  the  ground  was  in  very  good  shape. 
The  calico  corn  in  the  next  row  was  just  dandy. 
He  suggested  planting  it  over,  but  I  told  him 
that  would  not  be  fair  as  my  corn  would  be 
two  weeks  ahead  of  his.  I  called  him  again 
before  I  picked  the  corn  and  told  him  I 
wanted  him  to  come  and  look  at  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  corn.  He  and  three  of  his  men 
came,  they  all  said  they  would  have  to  admit 
the  calico  was  way  out  in  front. 

The  agriculture  man  from  the  newspaper 
got  so  well  interested  in  it  that  he  got  his 
camera  and  took  a  picture  of  me  and  some  of 
the  corn. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this  corn  is  better  for  silos 
than  hybrid  as  it  has  a  lot  more  foliage.  It 
won’t  stand  in  the  field  as  long  after  it  is  ripe 
as  some  of  the  hybrids,  but  it  will  stand  as 
long  as  the  average  and  there  aren't  as  many 
ears  fall  on  the  ground  as  the  other.  I  know 
it  will  make  more  bushels  per  acre  on  the  same 
kind  of  ground. 

W.  M.  .\rendell 

Normal,  Illinois 

B.\R  H.ARBOR  ON  THE  MO\  E 

Sirs: 

In  the  article  “32  Crosses  and  a  Champ"  by 
William  Gilman  I  believe  your  readers  should 
be  correctly  informed  on  one  paragraph  that 
appears  on  page  105  stating  that  Dr.  Little's 
laboratory  is  in  Bar  Harbor,  Michigan.  This 
world  famous  laboratory  for  cancer  research  is 
located  at  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  not  Michigan. 
The  original  laboratory  was  destroyed  in  the 
forest  fires  of  October  1947,  but  has  since  been 
rebuilt. 

Keneth  E.  Cole 

Gray,  Maine 

It  was  quite  a  job  to  move  Bar  Harbor 

back  to  Maine,  but  we  did  it  with  Mr. 

Cole’s  help. 

THE  FARMER’S  HOME 

Sir: 

Is  it  possible  to  secure  more  detailed  plans 
for  the  house  in  the  Winter  issue  of  The  Fann? 
This  house  is  along  the  very  line  I  have  been 
trying  to  design  for  quite  some  time. 

Leslie  D.  Thomas 

Topeka,  Kansas 

The  knollman  house  was  designed  to  fit  the 
needs  of  a  particular  family.  There  have 
been  so  many  requests  for  working  draw¬ 
ings,  however,  that  the  two  men  who  de¬ 
signed  the  house  have  agreed  to  make 
working  plans  available.  They  may  be  se¬ 
cured  by  writing  James  McGinnis  and 
Melvin  Schult/.,  6248  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


IT  HOIST 


will  do  the  work  of 


100  Times  FASTER  than  Shoveling. 
Truck,  equipped  with  Dump  IT  Heist, 
con  DUMP  its  load  in  20  seconds! 

4  DUMP  IT  Models 
COLT  -  MUSTANG 
PONY  -  STALLION  ' 

There's  one  to  fh  your  truck  /] 

—  —  —  Clip  Coupon  —  Mail  at  Once—  —  “ 

ST.  PAUL  HYDRAULIC  HOIST 

2234  Univ.  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneopelis  14,  Minn. 

Without  obligation,  send  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  DUMP  IT  Hoist  to  fit  my  truck: 

MAKE _ MODEL - 


Huntington,  Indiana 


I  Whether  you  want  larijer 

Ll  j  yields  per  arte  —  hatsests 
IH  j  cominanding  highe-t  market 

I  \  I  7  prices  —  or  luscious  fruit  lor 

I  IJ  /  your  own  table,  Dwarl  Fruit 

Trees  are  more  prolit.ihle 
Stocks  for  you. 

Early  bearing  at  2  to  3  years  of  age  (up  to  6 
years  sooner  than  standard-sized  trees);  easier  to 
prune,  spray  or  pick:  no  e.xpensise  power  etpiip- 
ment ;  greatly  reduced  maintenance  costs. 

Order  direct  from  the  grower.  CJioice  varieties 
of  Peaches.  Pears,  Plums  etc.  .\pples  grafted  on 
true  East  Mailing  rootstocks.  Nos.  I  to  IX.  to 
meet  special  needs. 

.Also,  ESP.XLIERS  (TRAINED  F  RL  ITTREFIS) 
—decorative,  fruitful,  ideal  for  wall  or  hedge. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  No.  F 


.BODY  LENGTH. 


WHEELBASI 


My  Name 


State 


The  Original  “No 
Knee  Interference” 
Folding 

Table 


Stop  wasting  grain 
with  hammermills. 
Stop  feeding  duaty, 
ground  grains  that 
clog  nostrils  and  stom¬ 
ach,  are  unpalatable, 
cause  scrubs,  bloat 

fand  tail  -  enders. 
Now  roller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greatei  feeding 
profits.  New  low-cost 
Keimper-Krackei  gen¬ 
uinely  roller  •  crimps 
corn,  oats,  barley, 
— maize,  wheat,  etc.,  for 
full  mastication  and  digestion.  Full  absorption 
helps  cattle  to  early  bloom  faster  growth  on  less 
grain.  Crimping  makes  grains  bulky,  doubles 
yohime,  makes  4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5 


ONE  WHEEL 
ADJUSTMENT 


WILL 

DISCHARGE 

INTO 

REVATOR 


DIRECT  > 
PRICES  TO 
CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS,  CLUBS 
LODGES,  and 
Other  Groups 


GAS  OR 
ELECTRIC 


Write  for  Catalog 

Monroe  Tobies  Designed  aind  Manufoctwred  Exclusively  By 


Krinu'ir-Kr;n  Ki  r's  low  cost  will  amaze  you — 
extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for  it.  A 
size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP.  4000  to  30,000 
lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only  1/6  the  powei  ot  ham- 
mermills.  Wagon  box  loader  optional.  Write  for 
free  literature  and  prices  today  I  AGENTS! 
Honest,  steady  profits.  Write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Dovii  Sem,  Dept.  FG-2,  Bonner  Sprlogs,  Kows. 


R.  I.  REDS  CROSSES 

FLASH — A  customer  of  ours  in  Cuba  won  the  1951 
NATIONAL  LAYING  CONTEST  with  our 
non-pedigreo  birds. 

They  realty  lay — we  ha<i  (i  out  of  20  hleh  blrf1«  at  Storrs 
19SI — all  breetis.  Conte'^t  rec4»rd«  ui>  to  .'L'lH  eugn  i>er  hlr«1. 
Avery  KchIs.  Kork*Re<l.  and  Ked-Kork  <  roowe**  are  famous 
for  llvahtllty.  stamina.  non<bro«»dlneww.  hl^h  nrcMlurtlon. 

MASS.  —  U.S.  Certified.  Puliorum  Cleon 
Chicks  stroiqht-run  or  seied. 

Cockerels  and  Drotler  Cro^^es  also  availalde. 

Order  now!  Write  today  for  Information. 

C.  T.  AVERT  &  SON 

ROUTE  12  COLRAIN,  MASS. 


NVOSI  WANTED 


DISC  HARROW 


THE  POULTRY  YARD 
(Continued  from  page  18) 

\v)ii(h  had  not  been  dubbed.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  operation  lay  in  higher 
produetion  during  periods  of  higher 
prices. 


It  Takes  (irit  Hens  teeth  being  pro- 
To  Chew  Corn  verbially  searee.  poul- 
tryrnen  should  keep  a 
hard  insoluble  grit,  sueh  as  grey  granite 
(  hips,  before  their  flock  at  all  times  to 
get  the  most  out  of  their  food  and  in¬ 
crease  egg  produetion.  In  recent  tests  at 
Cornell  University,  granite  grit  with 
oyster  shell  was  compared  with  oyster 
shell  alone  in  feeding  the  laying  flock. 
Over  a  42-week  period,  the  grit-fed  birds 
laid  15  more  eggs  than  those  fed  shell 
alone  and  eonsumed  eight  per  cent  less 
feed  for  eaeh  dozen  eggs  product'd.  In 
addition  to  being  hard  and  insoluble, 
granite  contains  small  particles  of  miea 
whieh  sparkle  with  reflected  light  and 
attracts  the  hen. 


Clucking  When  a  hen  becomes  broody 
Roosters  she  beiomes  c|uarrelsome,  she 
luns  a  slight  temperature,  she 
loses  body  weight,  and  she  also  stops  lay¬ 
ing  eggs.  Poultrs’  research  men  found 
that  broodiness  in  hens  was  an  inherited 
characteristic  that  might  be  passed  on  for 
generations  through  the  rooster  without 
detection  since  the  rooster  never  gets 
broody.  Recently,  scientists  ha\-e  been 
changing  roosters  into  hens  with  the  hor¬ 
mone  prolactin,  observing  them  in  their 
feminine  state,  and  turning  them  back 
into  roosters  again.  ^Vhen  enough  hor¬ 
mones  have  been  injected  into  the  most 
manly  rooster  he  will  start  clucking  and 
do  all  the  things  other  hens  do  except 
lay  an  egg.  \\’hen  the  hormones  arc 
stopped,  he  turns  back  into  his  old  mascu¬ 
line  self.  The  researchers  found  that  the 
roosters  which  took  a  large  c|uantity  of 
hormones  to  make  them  change  would 
sire  hens  that  were  not  broody — hens  that 
would  rather  lay  eggs  and  lease  hatching 
them  to  an  incubator. 


Meet  the 


Birds  and  Bees  The  article  “The 

Have  Always  Known  Pilgrim  Goose’* 
which  appeared  in 
our  Winter,  1947,  issue  has  probably  drawn 
more  mail  than  any  we’ve  ever  printed. 
The  article  made  a  good  deal  of  the  fact 
that  the  mature  male  and  female  Pilgrim 
have  different  colors  which  make  it  easy 
to  tell  the  sexes  apart.  Latest  note  on  the 
subeet  comes  from  Lewis  Glaser,  author  of 
the  book  Successful  Goose  Raisin:;,  who 
says,  “The  problem  of  recognizing  sex  in 
geese  was  solved  before  the  Christian  Era. 
Since  the  Europeans  produce  more  than 
100,000,000  geese  a  year,  don’t  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  have  understood  the  mating 
of  geese  for  a  long  time?”  We  must  admit 
that  man  has  known  for  a  long  time  about 
this  delicate  matter  and  will  wager  that 
the  goose  knew  even  before  that. 


V** 

^  S£N0  FOR  THE 
FACTS  TODAY 
Form  TmU,  Inc. 

Department  A,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

Sounds  good  to  mol  Send  me  oil 
the  foeft  on  the  Mobil-Disc. 

NAME  . 

R.  F.  D.  ROUTE 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY 


STATE 
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4  More 
Field  Speeds 

FOR  YOUR 

FARMALL 


5  More  H.  P.  for  M’s 


(NATURAllT  HORNLESS) 


BY  ARTHUR  A.  FOSTER 


POST  &  RAIL  FENCES 

Made  of  selected  hand  split  chestnut,  Rusti* 
craft  Post  &  Rail  Fence  is  the  most  practical 
form  fence  used  throughout  America.  A 
strong,  attractive,  all-purpose  fence.  Lasts 
for  years,  free  of  any  upkeep  expense, 
iasy  to  erect.  Available  in  2,  3  or  4  rail 
types.  Matching  gates  in  many  widths. 


Mr.  Foster’s  startling  conclusion  is 
that  in  a  /nan-ninlc  team  the 
mule  is  the  master. 


I  have  the  responsibility  and  doubtful 
honor  of  being  the  owner  of,  and  chain- 
ber-inaid  to,  a  certain  peculiar  species  of 
jackass,  known  as  an  Arkansas  Mule.  Day 
after  day,  year  in  and  year  out  we  work 
together,  hitched  up  to  the  same  plow, 
with  the  mule  in  front  and  the  other  jack¬ 
ass  in  the  back.  I  often  wonder  whether 
the  mule  works  for  me  or  I  am  jackass 
enough  to  work  for  the  mule.  It’s  a  sort 
of  incompatible  union  of  a  mule  and  a 
fool,  because  I  have  to  work  just  as  hard 
as  the  other  jaekass,  and  what  do  I  get 
out  of  it?  We  both  cover  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  everv  dav.  The  onlv  diflerence  is 


A  practical  fence  of  great  charm,  which 
meets  many  needs.  Available  in  two  styles, 
either  French  Chestnut  saplings  (Imported), 
or  woven  Cedar  (Domestic).  Also  in  two 
types,  CLIFT  (V4"  space  between  pickets)  or 
CLOSI  (pickets  butted  tight  together).  Made 
in  several  heights. 

Post  tr  Roil  Fences  •  Woven  Picket  Fences 
English  Hurdle  Fences 

Self-Locking  Field  Gates  *  "Won't  Sag"  Form  Gates 


Gives  privacy  and  protection — 
Screens  out  objectionable  views. 
Provides  Indoor  privacy  outdoors. 


Write  for  Booklet  &  Prices 


that  the  mule  docs  it  on  four  legs,  while 
I  ha\  e  to  trudge  along  behind  on  two  legs. 
Therefore  I  do  twice  as  much  walking 
per  leg  as  the  jackass.  When  the  corn 
crop  is  finally  harvested  and  sold,  I  have 
to  give  one  third  of  the  dough  to  the  old 
guy  who  owns  the  land.  One  third  goes 
toward  the  upkeep  of  the  blamed  mule, 
who  eats  his  share  of  the  corn  crop  be¬ 
sides.  except  the  cobs.  The  other  third 
is  mine.  I  have  to  divide  up  my  share 
with  the  old  lady,  seven  kids,  twelve  chick¬ 
ens.  three  ducks,  two  dogs,  one  hog,  a 


Make  your  Farmall  M  the  moet  powerful  rowKTop  tractor  in  the  fidd! 
Plow  in  the  next  higher  gear — eaaily!  Enginea  run  amooth  without 
ahifting  gears  in  the  tough  npota.  ADD-POWER  aluminum  piotona 
with  4"  bore  come  in  individually  matched  and  marked  aeta  with 
chrome  compreoaion  riim  for  loiwer  life.  Sizes  for  any  Farmall  M  or  H. 
Send  postcard  today  for  free  foldera  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

M  Md  W  POWERED  TO  DO  MORE  WORK  ON  LESS  FUEL 


For  Breeding  •  For  Feeding 
For  Crossbreeding! 


r  America's  oldest  and  most  profitable  breed 
of  cattle  offer  greater  size,  fattest  gains, 
quiet,  easy-handling  dispositions  and 
N  widest  adaptability.  Check  modern 

Shorthorn  and  Polled  Shorthorn  A 

performance  records  including  carlot  and  g  • 
aingle  steer  Grand  Championships 
1  OVER  ALL  BREEDS.  'bA 

**7  W  Get  the  facts  about  Shorthorns.  Polled 
Shorthorns,  or  both.  Write  us  for  illus¬ 
trated  literature  and  lists  of  member-breeders 
who  can  supply  you  with  teed  stock  at  reasonable  costs. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  FG,  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

The  breed  that  is  "BEST  IN  EVERY  WEIGH'* 


What  This  Will  Mean  to  You 

Thousands  of  M  and  W  9-speed  transmissions  on  Farmalls  all  over 
America  get  field  jobs  done  days  ahead.  This  fuel-saving  transmission 
gives  you  field  speeds  right  where  they’re  needed,  between  4th  gev 
and  11  mph.  Cuts  tnw^tor  operating  costs  H.  Does  not  interfere  seith 
mounted  implements.  Forced  lubrication  to  the  pilot  bearing  eliminates 
75%  of  transmission  repairs.  Guaranteed  unconditionally.  Models  for 
any  Farmall  H,  M  or  MD. 

OlS. 

mph 

Miversa 

Calf-Nose 

MILKER 


UNIVERSAL  Milker  Avoilable 


tingle  or  double  units.  Quick,  eosy  to  handle. 


That’s  right!  Teat  cups,  inflations,  tubes,  claw  and 
milker  head  washed  and  sterilized  perfectly  and  auto¬ 
matically  in  10  minutes  or  less.  Just  turn  a  valve  and 
the  UNIVERSAL  Automatic  Washer  does  the  rest. 
It’s  a  labor-saving  companion  for  the  UNIVERSAL 
Milker. 

Cows  “let  down’’  quicker,  increase  production,  milk 
cleaner  and  faster  with  the  UNIVERSAL  Milker.  Why? 
Because  UNIVERSAL’s  Calf-Nose  Inflation,  balanced 
claw  and  dependable  pulsator  —  coupled  with  gentle 
low-vacuum  —  duplicate  the  natural  tongue-massaging 
action  of  the  suckling  calf. 

So  install  both  —  the  Automatic  Washer  and  the  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  Milker.  Call  your  UNIVERSAL  dealer  — 
now. 

UNIVERSAL  MILKING 

National  Cooperatives,  Inc. 

Branches  at  Waukesha,  Wis.  —  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


cat.  and  a  banker.  Once  a  year  I  get  a 
new  pair  of  over-alls,  with  maybe  enough 
left  for  an  extra  plug  of  cheap  chewing 
tobacco.  If  me  and  the  mule  need  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  you  know  who  gets  them. 

.Ml  fall  and  most  of  the  winter  the 
whole  bloomin’  family,  from  Granny  down 
to  the  last  baby,  has  to  pick  cotton  to 
help  raise  enough  money  to  pay  the  taxes, 
and  the  mortgage  interest  on  the  farm 
and  the  mule. 

.■\nd  what  does  the  mule  care  about 
the  mortgage?  Not  a  damn  thing.  I  even 
have  to  do  the  worrsing  about  the  mort¬ 
gage.  and  the  note  I  signed  for  money 
enough  to  buy  the  plow  and  harness  for 
the  mule.  So  you  see  I  do  the  thinking  for 
the  mule,  too,  although  he  undoubtedly 
has  more  brains  than  I  have.  He  uses  all 
bis  brain  power  in  thinking  up  ways  to 
take  it  easy.  .\t  the  end  of  a  day  in  the 
»oin  patch  he  always  has  enough  ginger 
left  to  let  fly  at  me  when  I  ain’t  looking. 
.\Ie.  I  hardly  have  the  strength  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  He  gets  fed  regularly,  which 
is  more  than  I  do,  and  no  one  pampers 
me  like  I  have  to  pamper  that  mule. 

There  is  one  day,  however,  when  I  get 
the  best  of  the  beast.  That’s  on  election 
day.  I  can  vote.  That  leaves  the  mule 
out  in  the  cold — but  not  for  long.  .Mter 
the  election  is  all  over  I  generally  discover 
that  I’m  just  about  as  much  of  a  jackass 
as  the  mule.  I  don’t  sec  how  that  hybrid 
can  keep  a  straight  face  every*  time  he 
turns  his  head  around  in  the  field  and 
looks  at  me. 


I  I  Titled  “What 
Type  of  Milking 
\  Machine  Should 
I  Get?"  Tells 
frankly  when 
and  why  short- 
pli^  tube,  long  tube, 
-  ~  portable  milkers 
or  milking  par¬ 
lors  ore  advisable. 
Written  by  experts,  it 
may  solve  your  milk¬ 
ing  problem.  Send  for 
it  •—  today. 


MACHINE  DIVISION 

I  245  E.  CLARK  STREET 
ALBERT  LEA,  MINN. 


Save  ¥ime.  Save  Work 


Do  more  work 
faster  and  easier 


BOLENS  garden  tractors 


Save  time  and  enjoy  extra  hours  for  relaxation.  Make 
yard  and  garden  jobs  easier  and  more  fun  with  a 
BOLENS  garden  tractor  —  proved  best  by  impartial 
test.  Only  BOLENS  offers:  patented  design  features, 
finger-tip  controls  and  perfect  balance  for  easier 
handling  .  .  .  superb  engineering,  rugged  construc¬ 
tion  for  years  of  trouble-free  service. 

PROVE  to  YOURSELF  that  BOLENS  tractors  are 
superior  —  offer  more  for  your  money.  See  your 
dealer  today.. 

Modtls  illuitrated:  A.  2.5  HP  Powtr-Ho  DeLuxt,  B.  1.6  HP 
Handi-Ho,  C.  6  HP  Ridemaster.  Others  ataHable,  Complete 
line  of  attachments  save  you  time  and  effort  ail  year  ’round. 

1^-  r- . MaH  coupon  today . 

I  BOLENS  OlvisVJa 

I  Food  Machinary  and  Chamical  Corporation 
j  273-3  S.  Park  St.,  Pt.  Washington.  Wis. 

i  I  Please  tend  free  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


REIGHTON’S 

lEGHORNS 


Mixh  hrn-hoiurd  avrrai{r>  (the  true  measure  of 
ability)  hase  been  the  aim  of  our  27  years' 
lireedinR — 21  years  under  R.O.P.  We  trap  8500 
bens  and  candidate  pullets  to  assure  a  broad 
liase  for  selection  of  breedinit  families  and  to 
maintain  our  75,000  layer  commercial  flock. 

Write  for  new  cataloi<  describin<<  our  breedins 
proitram  and  the  3  matin^s  we  offer.  Clreiithton 
Bros.,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

us.  CERTIFIED  \  >. 


i  Name. 


Address. 


S.S.  DELTA  QUEEN 


1952 


lUKciU 

CIB 


20  DAYS  . .to  Romantic  New  Orleans 
Lv.  Cinti.  0.  Apr.  S  Moy  5-Sep.  6  -Sep.  27 
FARE  (All  Expense)  $225  up  plus  tax 

10  DAYS . TVA  Lakes  Cruise 

To  Sheffield,  Ala.,  end  Shiloh  Battlefield 

Lv.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  3 

FARE  (All  Expense)  $110  up  plus  tax 

7  DAYS . to  Kentucky  Lake 

on  the  Tennessee  River 
Lv.  Cinti.,  0.  every  Sat.  June  21  thru  Aug.  23 

FARE  (All  Expense)  $80  up  plus  tax. 


WRITE  FOR 

THE  NEW  FULL  COLOR 
FOLDER  ON  THESE 
CRUISES 


MICE  REDUCTION  ON  FAMOUS 
NATIONAL  FOWER  MOWERS 


SAVE  *30! 


TkaM  Mtwm  «r«  DmM  llww 


in.  cycle  Ccwfiwciifcl  12  H,P, 

IwfinC*  Ck«in  Drive,  ScH*  #  KH 

preptiled,  Seber  Steel  ^  fB  ■vH 
WedM,  leH  leeriny  Reel. 

Ref.  tt.SO.  Reduced  te: 


•VT  MOW  WNILI  tUPWLY  LASTS. 

TNtS  SAU  IS  FOt  tIMITIO  TIMl  OMtV. 

AAAIL  OtOCftS  ACCCFTIO.  MO  C.O.O.'t  PLIASI. 


Sootf  dcir  Compitto  Cotahg 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO  Inc 
143  GRIINf  STRUT  N.  T.  13,  N.  Y. 


Ride  through  you'  hard  jobs  on  j  Beaver  6  r.p. 
tracto'l  Does  more  jobs  easier  ana  mo'e  eco 
nomically.  Powerful — Dependable — Versatile.  Full 
line  of  atiacnments.  Write  now  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  ana  aeale'  s  name. 

BEAVER  TRACTOR  CO.,  INC. 

146S  Stratford  Avoiivc  Stratford,  Conn. 


THK  nm  PlfTI  RES 


5 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  1  1^ — Phil  Palmer.  30  thru 
33 — Fred  Knoop.  31 — Ewinc;  Galloway.  35 — 
Joe  Munroe;  K.  Pa/ovski.  30  thru  itO  Fred 
Knoop:  Drawinus,  from  "Restraint  of  .Xnimals." 
to  and  tl — Erie  Wahleen.  12 — I'red  Knoop. 
13  and  M — Portland  C'a-ment  .\ssn.  16  and  17 
— Grant  Gannon.  18-  1  he  Library  of  Clon- 
press:  .\pple  Radioautomaph-re/jrodiifed  with 
permission,  front  Scientific  Ainericfin.  19 — John 
H.  \'ondell.  50  and  51 — Edward  Sievers.  52 — 
II.  C’.  Riest<  r-Leuthardt  Nurwry;  East  Mallinc 
Research  Station,  Enpland.  53-  11.  Ci.  Rii’ster- 
Leuthardt  Nursery;  East  Mallini;  Research 
Station,  Emrland.  5  1 — John  Gass-Leuthardt 
Nursers';  Harold  Haliday  Gostain-Leuthardt 
Nursi-ry:  East  Mallinu  Research  Station, 
Emrland.  55  Drawincs-Gharh  s  Harjier.  56 — 
Marlow  Pumps  Go.  57-  Samuel  .\.  Musirrave; 
International  Harvester  Cio.  58  Samuel  .\. 
Musprave;  Marlow  Pumps  C’o.  59  Ernst  Peter¬ 
son;  Moulton  Irripation  Go.  60 — Boh  'I'aylor. 
61 — Edwin  'F.  Pa/dan.  62 — J.  E.  Si'apram  & 
Sons.  61 — Jo«-  Munroe.  65 — Fred  Knoo|).  66 — 
Jo<-  Munroe.  67— Fred  Knooji.  68-  Georpe  R. 
llarrison;  Fred  Knoop.  69 — Fred  Knoop.  70-- 
thru  75 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  76 — USD.\-Forsythe. 
77  thru  79-  K.  Pa/ovski.  87 — R.  J.  McClinnis. 
88  thru  91 — I'red  Knoo]).  92 — Gourtesy,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  .\rt  Museum.  93 — H.  &  S.  Popiu-  Go. 
107 — Fred  Knoop.  125 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  127 
■ — R.  J.  McClinnis.  137 — .\llied  Gh<ini(al  Go.- 
Walter  Golvin.  118-  Fwentieth  Cientury  I'ox; 
'Fownsend  Godsey.  119 — L'SD.\-I'orsythe.  150 
— R.  J.  McGinnis. 


TH6  .\GTHOR  of  "Love  .-Xpplc" :  A  paragraph  i>f  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  frnm  Marnid  Heifer  is  such  a  succinct  hioKra- 
phy  that  we  shall  let  him  ({ive  his  own.  He  says:  "I  am 
a  fellnw  who  is  37  Xoinii  on  3N.  I  am  a  widower  and 
have  a  couple  of  younitsters  1  have  to  keep  track  of  in 
between  doinX  my  typewriter  chores.  I  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  columnist  in  the  deep  South  lor  many  years, 
served  in  the  .Marines  as  a  combat  correspondent  durinX 
the  war.  have  since  been  free  lancinX.  I  have  had  stories 
in  maXa/.ines  ranXinX  from  Esquire,  MarLeau's,  and 
American,  to  Satinn's  Business,  Cnrnuet,  Si.  Aulknuy 
Messenger  and  American  I.egion.  I  find  myself  particu¬ 
larly  fascinated  about  thinXs  Americana,  and  my  Xoal  is 
to  he  as  fine  a  writer  as  1  possibly  can." 


FARM  OWNERS! 

Do  you  ctijtty  tiianauinu  vour  farm?  .  .  .  Doe-  it 
re(|uiie  tiiiir  you  roiiltl  moir  profitably  -iiend  In 
your  bu.'itir— ?  .  .  .  Do  you  know  the  ati-wers  to 
all  farm  question.-  as  they  arise?  .  .  .  Doe-  your 
“Farm  I’rosram"  prorlure  tiiaximutii  return-?  .  .  . 
Is  your  fartii  runtinually  “uettim!  better”? 

If  your  answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is  NO — 
the  "Farm  Manaver  "  in  your  area  can  help  yuu 
...  If  you  don't  know  who  he  is.  write 

H.  E.  Stalcup,  Stcy. -Treat. 

American  Society  of  Farm  Managers  and 
Rural  Appraisers 
Bor  til.  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


Wf  IV  CROPS 


FREE  2  year  subscription 
to  CROP  NEWS  ond  VIEWS 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Just  drop  o  post  cord  to 

FARM  SEED  CO. 

locust  St.,  Mechonicsburg.  O- 


For  EXTRA  QUALITY  sow  ScSBS^  seeds 


Join  the  ronks  el  Successful  Breeders  Using - 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


0  0 .  for  su'er  p'egncjnci^s  .  .  .  for  b:tfftf_JfOung 
Follow  the  leod  ot  succetslui  breodort  in  oil 
ports  of  the  country— > food  Broodor-ADE  Oil 
boforo  moting.  This  blond  of  corrot  oil, 
whoot  gorm  oil  ond  "O"  octivotod  onimol 
storol  succostfully  comboti  nutritional  stor- 

MBasBBgsmimF 

Put  6roodor>ADE  Oil  in  feed  of  horses,  cot* 
tio,  swino,  dogs,  poultry  ond  fur  boorort. 
Oosoge  vorios  occording  to  |ixo  of  onimol  — 
follow  simpio  directions  in  Bulletin  23  sent 
in  each  pockogo.  Orders  shipped  some  doy 
received  Send  check  or  money  order  for 
$1.80.  Money  bock  if  not  Mtisfiod.  Brood* 
ert  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yeor  after  yeor. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WH/TIEY,  INDIANA 


Daporlmant  A-3,  *Trode  Marl 


Pollinate  with  BEES 

Pollination  is  very  essential  to  the  successful 
growing  of  legunne,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
crops;  and  Honey  Bees  are  by  far  the  most 
dependable  instruments  of  pollination. 

Let  us  send  to  you  at  no  charge,  booklets 
on  beekeeping,  Extension  Bulletin  253  which 
tells  of  experiments  with  Honey  Bees  and 
clovers,  end  your  1952  catalog  of  Root 
Quality  Bee  Supplies — everything  you  need 
to  start  this  spring  in  time  for  the  early  fruit 
blooms  and  the  clovers  that  follow. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

OEP'T.  30  -  MEDINA.  OHIO 


WEEDS 

Quickly 

Destroyed 


with  this  modern  kerosene  burner! 


750,000  USERS 

21)00'^  flame  s|)lits  roclvs.  destroys  insects, 
rodents.  Thaws.  Disinfects  poultry  and 
livestock  (|uarters.  Mas  99  practical  uses. 
FREE  BL'EEETIN. 


SINE  Equipment,  FQ2.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 

For  almost  a  holt  century,  we  hove  been 
supplying  Swons,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Peafowl,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exotic  birds  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  latest  prices. 

Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


150 
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SPRING 
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Aerovent  Fan  Co.  141 

.\Krirultural  l.aboratorirs 
.Allied  Mills,  Inc. 

.41118  Chalmers  I'o. 

.4lprodo,  Inc. 

.4luminum  Co.  of  America  (Irri- 
Bation  Pipe) 

.4luminum  Co.  of  America 
(Paint) 

American  Aberdeen  Aiibus 
American  Berkshire  Assoc. 

.\merican  Brahman  Breeders. 

.American  Corriedale  Assoc.  _ 

.American  Crop  llr.viiiB  1?2.  134 
American  (iuernse.v  Cattle  127 

•American  Hampshire  Sheep  13K 

.American  .MilkiiiB  Shorthorn  115 
.American  Shorthorn  Breeders  14K 
.American  Society  of  Farm  .Msrs.  150 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co., 
Columbia  Steel  Company,  Ten¬ 
nessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.,  U.  S.  Steel  Fxport  Co.  133 
Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Indiana  125 
.Andrews  Nurser.v  Co.  130,  138 

.Ariens  Company  142 

.Associated  Seed  Growers  131 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son  140 

Babson  Bros.  Co.  4 

BadBer-Northland,  Inc.  112 

The  Barrett  Hiv.,  Allied 

Chemical  &  Dye  Corp.  10!) 

Beaver  Tractor  Co.,  Inc.  150 

C.  S.  Bell  Co.  102 

Belsaw  .Machine  Co.  138 

Bolens  Products  Div.  14H 

Burden  Company  80 

Bostrom-Brady  .MfB.  Co.  130 

Boyt  Co.  134 

Bready  Tractor  Co.  122 

BridBeport  Implement  Co.  108 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc.  112 

Bruokville  Nursery  111 

Brownell  Roses  90 

Bruwn-Forman  Dist.  Co.  24 

Buckner  .AlfB.  Co.  110 

BurlinBame,  Field  Pierce 
&  Brown  110 

Butler  .MfB.  Co.  14 

Campbell  Ilaiisfeld  Co.  .  .  .  132 

J.  I.  Case  Co.  .  101 

Champion  Corp.  .  102 

Cla.v  Kquipment  Corp.  110,  142 

Cobey  Corp.  107 

Fremont  John  Conrad  143 

Consolidated  Products  Co.  28 

Country  Book  Store  138 

Craine,  Inc.  90 

Cra.vden’s  Ilatcher.v  .  90 

CreiBhton  Bros.  149 

Danuser  Machine  Co.  132 

II.  C.  Davis  Sons  140 

Wm.  A.  Davis  &  Sons  110 

Decatur  Pump  Co.  112 

John  Deere  7 

DeKalb  ABri.  Assoc.  20 

De  Laval  Separator  Co.  15 

Duane  ABricultural  Chemical  Co.  117 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  12 

Duplex  .Alill  &  .MfB.  Co.  131 

Karly  &  Daniel  Co.  .  100 

Katon  .AHb.  C'o.  21 

Kdwards  Laboratory  .  144 

Kmerol  MfB.  Co.  .  129 

KmIunB’s  Nurseries  .  117 

Kversman  .MfB.  Co.  ..  119 

Kcee  Flow  Corp.  ...  113 

Farmer  Feeder  Co.,  Inc.  0 

Farm  Tools,  Inc.  147 

llarr.v  FerBUson  Co.,  Inc.  11 

Filtrol  Corporation  120 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  3 

Fox  River  Tractor  l(i 

Fuerst  Bros.,  Ltd.  134 

Garden-All  Tractor  Co.  135 

(iate  City  Sash  &  Door  Co.  94 

Gehl  Bros.  .MfB.  Co.  10l>.  114 

(iermain’s  121 

Lewis  Glaser  (iottse  Farm  122 

(■olden  Arrow  Farm  14(> 

(■olden  Rule  Ilatcher.v  125 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  ('41.  27 

A.  D.  Go<idwin  &  S<4n  132 

The  (ioodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  Sectind  C«4ver 

(iormann-Rupp  Co.  103,  133 

Gravely  .Motor  Plow  108 

(irazinB  Fields  (Bay  Knd  Farm)  111! 
(ireat  l.akes  Steel  C<4rp.  145 
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in  TOUGH  GOING ! 


A  Paptx  owner  recently  wrote  us  that  he  had 
been  able  to  cut  “down”  sargo  both  ways  with 
his  15 ID  Papec  Forage  Harvester  which  two 
other  makes  of  harvesters  had  been  unable  to 
cut  one  way.  The  sargo  ran  20  tons  per  acre 
and  the  Papec  cut  312  tons  in  2/2  days. 

W'ith  all  its  superior  performance  and  e.xclusive 
features,  pound  for  pound  a  Papiec  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  costs  less  than  any  other  make.  If  you 
want  the  most  for  your  money  in  a  forage  harves¬ 
ter,  see  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on 
margin  of  this  ad  for  FREE  booklet  describing 
Papiec  Harvesters.  Papec  Machine  Company, 
113  North  Main  Street,  Shortsville,  New  York. 
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'  NOIV— taking  care  of  our  farm-home 
grounds  is  a  M  instead  of  a  HEADACHE!^ 


NEW,  LOW-COST,  ALL-PURPOSE  POWER 
MACHINE  AMAZES  FARM  FAMILIES!  \ 


'■  I  ■'HIS  is  the  storv  of  an  amazing,  new  kind  of 
mechanical  hand>  man  that  will  do  just  about 
every  one  of  those  tough,  back-breaking  jobs  you 
have  learned  to  dread.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  revolutionary  New  1952  Lightning-Change 
ROTOTILLER — Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\merica’s  long- 
sought  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  really 
ENJOY  surburban  and  country  living. 

Costs  Little  More  Than  a  Simple  Power  Lawn  Mower 

Here  is  an  economical,  self-propelled  power 
machine  that  can  be  used  in  a  dozen  different 
ways  to  perform  rll  kinds  of  outdoor  chores.  Here 
is  a  machine  that  will  do  your  snow  shovelling, 
composting,  weed  cutting,  wood  sawing,  garden¬ 
ing,  lawn  mowing,  spraying,  grading,  and  a  whole 
host  of  other  jobs — with  an  ease  and  speed  and 
economy  that  is  almost  impossible  to  believe.  Yet 
it  costs  little  more  to  own  than  a  power  lawn 


mower  and  will  operate  ALL  D.\Y  on  a  gallon  or 
two  of  gasoline.  V 

Does  a  Whole  Day's  Work  in  an  Hour! 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  machine  that  provides 
the  skilled  services  of  as  many  as  eight  different 
people  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  dollar  a  dayl 
Imagine  a  machine  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  the  ■ 
very  first  year  it  is  used!  Imagine  a  machine 
that  any  member  of  the  family  can  operate 
without  practice  or  special  training!  That's  what 
you  get  in  the  New  1952  Lightning-Changt 
ROTOTILLER  But, 
without  obligating 

yourself  in  any  was  ^ 

r:',"n  TouTn  I  Jr  YARD  AND  GARDEN  MACHINES 

about  it.  Just  fill  out  I  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  _ 


It  Brings  You  the  Whole  Wonderful  Story 

only  way  to  really  find  out  what  wonder.^  this  new  1952 
1  Lii;htnins-C:hange  ROTOTII.LER  can  perform  around  your  place 
Ls  to  gel  a  copy  of  Ed  Robinson's  new  book.  ‘‘.4  Little  Power — \  Lot 
of  Living!"  It's  yours  FREE  for  the  asking.  Here,  parked  with  score' 
of  eye-opening  pictures,  is  the  whole,  wonderful  story  of  how  any 
j  average  family  can  enjoy  all  the  good  things  of  country  living  without 

L  hours  of  back-breaking  effort.  With  the  book  we  will  also  send  you 

ROTOTILLER'S  actual  low-cost  prices  and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
ROTOTILLER  dealer,  in  ca.se  you'd  like  to  ask  for  a  demonstration. 


The  NEW  1952 


TILLER'S 

l.iehtninsr* 
<  tiiinei* 


DOES  A  WHOLE  DAY’S 
WORK  IN  AN  HOUR! 


ROTOTILLER,  INC. 

DEPT.  93.  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  FREE  by  return  mail,  a  copy  of  your  New 
6B-pagc  Illustrated  BOOK,  “A  LI’ITLE  POWER  —  A 
LOT  OF  LIVING!”  by  Ed  Robinson,  author  of  the 
famous  “Have-More”  Plan. 


County  . 


ALL'IN'Om! 


WPM,  '■  ^ 

m  ^ 

1  NOW  IT’S  GARDENING!  Preparing 

•  the  ^eedl>ed — replaclnit  plow*,  tiisc, 
•  nd  harrow-~-then  cultivating  perfectly] 

C  NOW  IT'S  A  PUMP!  Throw*  50* 

^  fiMit  Stream  for  waterini;  lawn, 
irarden.  €iooil  lire  protection.  E?ccellent 
f«*r  wprayine  fruits,  vegetables. 

2  NOW  IT*S  A  LAWN  MOWER!  ton-  A  NOW  IT‘»  A  WOOD  SAW!  Cut*  lire- 

•  verts  to  mower  In  teronfl*..  Cut**  place  iinil  *»tove  wimmI  like  l>utt«r' 

25-Inch  swath.  Leaver  no  unlrlmmetl  Hun  it  rljfht  Into  w*oo<1*  under  its  own 


2  NOW  IT'S  AN  ELECTRICITY  CEN- 

ERATOR!  When  htorms  cut  <»IT  cur¬ 
rent  It  keepN  oil  burner,  deep  freexe, 
IiMht^.  pump  runninit. 


NOW  IT’S  A  SNOWPLOW  ANI 
SULLDOZCR!  Blade  swivels  to  elthe 
Also  handy  for  lijfht  irra«llnir  o 


A  NOW  IT’S  A  OUMP-SARROW-TANK! 

*•  Takes  backache  out  of  wheelbarrow** 
inir.  carryine  water  or  spray.  Load  dumps 
automatlrallv. 
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STOP  feed  losses  resulting  from  mold, 
shrinkage,  rats  and  fire. 

STOP  selling  your  crops  at  low  prices  because 
of  high  moisture  content. 

STOP  worrying  about  your  crops  carrying 
through  the  winter  months. 


INVESTIGATE  MARTIN  CROP  CONDITIONING  METHODS  NOW! 


GRASS  —  Save  the  grass  you  grow  —  all  of  it.  The  Martin 
All-Steel  Haymaker  enables  you  to  cut  and  store  hay  free 
from  weather  worries.  It  captures  and  keeps  the  highest  food 
value  of  fresh  pasture  by  proper,  scientific  ventilation.  Let  the 
Haymaker  perform  Nature’s  job  of  removing  moisture  from 
the  hay  where  it  is  safe  from  the  weather  elements.  And  if  you 
want  to  save  feeding  time,  too,  investigate  the  Martin  Self- 
Feeding  Haymaker  —  let  the  cattle  feed  themselves.  Then 
round  out  your  grass  feeding  program  by  making  the  finest 
quality  grass  silage  in  the  Alartin  All-Steel  Silo  —  the  most 
rugged  silo  built. 

CORN  —  Save  the  corn  you  grow  —  all  of  it.  You  can  pick 
your  corn  early,  regardless  of  moisture  content,  and  store  it  in 
the  Martin  All-Steel  High  Round  (.'rib  with  assured  safety. 
Soft  corn  losses,  field  losses  and  damage,  down  grading — all 
these  hazards  can  be  eliminated  by  curing  your  ear  corn  in  the 
High  Round  (Tib.  Farly  picking  allows  discing  under  stubble 
for  good  corn  borer  control  —  permits  early  preparation  of 
soil  for  fall  planting. 

SMALL  GRAIN  —  Save  the  small  grain  you  grow — all  of  it. 
Shelled  corn,  soybeans,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rice,  grain  sor¬ 


ghums — all  can  be  dried  and  stored  safely  in  Martin  All-Steel 
(Conditioning  Bins.  Protect  your  investment — get  maximum 
food  value,  maximum  market  prices  from  your  crops  by  con¬ 
ditioning  and  storage  in  a  Martin  Bin. . 

Write  or  mail  coupon  for  money-saving  facts 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
703  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  the  Martin 

□  HAYMAKER  □  SELF-FEEDING  HAYMAKER  □  SILO 

□  HIGH  ROUND  CRIB  □  GRAIN  BINS 

Nom. _ _  _ 

Address. - - 

City _ State _ 


Two  IP  go«>equipped  3*4  plow  U  Troclors  with  Owicli«On<~  Quicli>Off 
cwitivotort  do  o  fotl,  cleon,  economical  job  of  cultivoting. 


MM  Tractors  and  matched  machines  are  built  to 
cut  your  farming  costs  — boost  your  farm  profits! 


produce  more,  at  lower  cost,  and  with  less  fatigue. 
Kx  imple:  (Juick-(>h — (Juick-Off  planting  and 
cultivating  tools  minimize  equipment  invest¬ 
ment:  M\I  Uni-Matic  hydraulic  power  (  an- 
trols  raise  and  lower  machines  hy  means  of  a 
single  lever  —  finger  tip  controlled — and 
equipped  with  a  Safety  Lockout  device  for 
your  protection.  The  Bale-O-Matic  is  the  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  haler  that  requires  only  the 
tractor  o|>erator  for  production  of  uniform, 
wire-tied,  square-cornered  conventional  h.ales. 


f  r.*’ — 


.  V? 


IL  . r  *  j  '  .  a  " 


MM  Avery  2*plew  model  M  Troctor  end  MM  Avery  Harrow 
<;»sure  uniform  seedbed  preparation  at  low  cost. 


As  a  farmer-husinessman  you  face  many  criti¬ 
cal  problems,  one  of  which  is  the  need  for 
greater  production  with  fewer  man-hours.  You 
have  to  be  able  to  meet  tricky  weather  condi¬ 
tions —  be  ready  to  go  when  field  or  crop  con¬ 
ditions  are  right.  The  shortage  of  good  farm 
help  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  plan  care¬ 
fully.  You  and  your  family  may  have  to  work 
’longer  hours,  and  you  must  make  ecery  minute 
count'  For  these  reasons  you  carefully  select 
your  machine  tools  of  production  .  .  .  weigh 


all  the  adv.intages  claimed  .  .  .  check  carefully  Whatever  equipment  you  may  need,  whetb(*r 


with  your  neighbors  who  own  the  typt*  of  it  be  a  tractor  or  plowing,  planting,  cultivating 


equipment  you  plan  on  purchasing.  Minne-  or  harvesting  machinery  —  tractor-mountetl  or 


apolis-Moline  invites  that  kind  of  comparison. 

How  do  you  compare  farm  machinery'.'  First 
from  your  own  experience.  I’hen  you  get  first¬ 
hand  information  from  your  neighbors  who 
own  and  operate  MM  Visionlined  "^rractors  and 
Modern  Machines.  MM's  reputation  for  greater 
dependability,  lower  operating  and  low  mainten¬ 
ance  costs  should  interest  you.  MM  'I'ractors 
and  MM  Modern  Machines  are  Money-Makers 
becau.se  they  are  matched  machines  .  .  .  team¬ 
mates  that  are  engineered  to  work  together  to 


pull-behin<i  implements — it  will  pay  ycu  well 
to  look  over  the  complete  line  of  MM  Tractors 
and  Modern  Machines.  Check  with  MM  owners 
in  your  community.  You  want  dollar  for  dollar 
value,  quality  construction  and  long-life  de- 
[lendability  in  your  equipment  investment.  You 
can  exfx'ct  more,  and  get  more,  of  the  quality 
features  you  want  and  need  when  you  purcha.st* 
Money-Making  Modern  Machines  and  Vision- 
lined  Tractors  carrying  the  Minneapolis- 
Moline  trade-mark. 


iZuaiUtf  IN* IVIM  rACTORiis  assuris  depindarie  performance  in  the  fieid. 


Mimmaaoiis  MOllMf 


4-5  Plow  Mighty  G  Tractor  and  MM  Uni-Tillor 
equipped  with  stiff  tooth  field  cultivator. 


3-4  Plow  Stondord  U  ond  fo.Tieut  MM 
Wtheotlond  Oise  plow— new  with  im* 
proved,  weighted  rear  end  construction. 


Univofsal  Z  Tractor  ond  MM  Tondem  Disc 
Harrow  assure  uniform  penetration  even  on 
turns— troctor  control  angling  while  on  the  go. 


The  MM  bale^O'Matic  delivers  uniform  square  cornered 
boles  that  stoy  tied  with  wire.  Operator  of  this  2'plew  R 
troctor  is  the  only  monpower  needed. 


Post  Office__ _  _ 


_  .Bo»  No. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MCHINE 
Minnoopolis  Minnosofo 


.acres  and  am  interested  in  getting  more 


information  on  the  following  equipment: 
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